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Note.— In my obserrations on stall-feeding, where I have re- 
marked that grass land will fatten more cattle and better eaten on 
the ground, than when mown, I mean, if it be convenient to allow 
each beast an acre or acre and half. Bift this rule cannot alwayi 
be observed, as happened in ray case when I kept cows. — Having 
l>ut four acres of land for about twenty cows, and at times in th« 
summer more, I Inclosed about one rood of land, keeping the cows 
on that part, and mowing the other : had I suffered that number 
of cows to depasture on the four acres, they would, by 
treading, staling, and dunging on the land, have rendered the 
grass of scarcely any value ; whereas, when the grass was mown, 
it afforded great profit. — This is a strong case against depasture 
ing cattle, in the summer, first in one pasture and then in another ; 
for when there are four or five cattle put on an acre, and changed 
about, a mode of proceeding highly recommended by some au- 
thors, they destroy more grass by trampling, &c. than they eat. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



W HEN an author presumes to controvert opinions 
almost generally received, more especially if those 
opinions are supported by men of rank and eminence, 
it seems necessary, in order that the public may be en- 
abled to appreciate his claim to notice and attention, 
that he should fully state the grounds on which his 
ultimate conclusions have been founded. So, in the 
present instance, I consider myself required to shew by 
what means I have gained the information respecting 
LIVE STOCK contained in this work, and at the same time 
been led to differ so essentially in practice from the new 
school of breeders, graziers, and speculatists* . 

Having had repeated occasion to mention Mr. Bake-^ 
well, and, in several particulars, to disapprove of hisi 
proceedings, it might be thought that I wish to detract 
from his character as a breeder : on the contrary, I aia 
free to ^dmit that he possessed great merit, and was of 
infinite service to the country ; — and this has ever beea 
my opinion from the first hour I had the honour of being 
in his company. But although Mr. Bakewell was un- 
questionably a man of sterling abilities, his judgment, 
was not always correct ; instance his advice with respect 
to the formation of roads, which he contended would be 
better if made concave, than, as at present, convex — an 
idea, the inconsistency of which must be evident to 
every man of the least reflection. I therefore cannot 
help thinking, that Mr. Bakewell was occasionally led 
into error by a — I can scarcely say pardonable—vanity 
in bis own powers ; and a wish to strike out something 
new, more, perhaps, for the sake of novelty, and to 

b 
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engage attention to himself^ than for real use or the 
benefit of the commnnitj. Thus^ in bis choice of animals^ 
he selected those that were uncommon, on which to 
make his experiments ; hence it was with difficulty he 
could find a market for the produce, and he remained 
in indigent circumstances: but he at length accom- 
plished his d^igfl ; or, to use bis own words, '* he fought 
> hard battle, and won it.'' 

It appears to me, Mr. Bakewell possessed more dis" 
cernment or cunning than the generality of mankind ; 
be saw that fashion frequently leads the judgment astray, 
in defiance of calculation and reason ; and that what is 
expensive, or hard to be acquired, is valued in propor- 
tion. This consideration he acted upon in the produc- 
tion and sale of his breed of sheep, and the result 
completely answered his most sanguine expectations: 
otherwise, setting aside prejudice and fashion, the value 
of a slieep is easily determined ; its whole produce being 
iold by weight, the largest must be the best. Now, Mr. 
Bakewell is censured by salesman, butcher, and the pub* 
lie, for introducing a breed of animals that produce much 
{at, with little lean, a due mixture of both being desired 
by consumers in gcneruK But, whatever his object 
inight be at the time, the result clearly proved the pos- 
sibility, by proper crosses, of breeding any kind of 
animal with sudi properties as may be required; many 
iastanoes of which are given in the course of tliis work. 
I would here only particularly notice the Irish sheep, 
with extremely large bones, producing a shoulder of 
mutton weighing 1 1 J lb, nearly all loan, not yielding, when 
roltsted, one onace of fat (his gross weigiit must have 
been at least 100 lb); while a neck, weighing 8 lb, firom 
a smalUboned new Leicester sheep, the carcase of which 
probably weiglted about 100 lb» gave SJ tb more fat tbaa 
was wanted : hence, were those two breeds put together. 
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tbey wonld very likely produce the kind of meat desired 
by the coasumer. Mr. Bakewell's great atteation to the 
breeding and feeding of animals has certainly given rise 
to a spirit of experiment and investigation^ which has 
been productive of much benefit to the country;' and 
therefore^ notwithstanding he may have misled indivi^ 
duals, the public thanks are due to him for his great 
spirit and industry in disseminating knowledge, and for 
enlightening and exciting emulation among breederSi 
graziers, &c. 

Although brought up under the directions of a father 
who bred and fed much good stock of a profitable kind, 
and also pursued the mostj regular systems, Mr. Bake^ 
well's ideas opened to me a very extensive field for im* 
provement. My father's stock were principally intended 
for the I/)ndon market, a distance of about 150 miles; 
it was consequently necessary they should be of the 
lar^r kind, and have attained considerable growth, be* 
fore being driven from home. Of the cattle^ though a 
mixed breed, the oxen were as large as Mr. Bake well's, 
and more fattening; and, as we were in the habit of 
'drawing oxen, they continued growing till the time they 
were sent to market, and readily made themselves fat at 
the age of four or five years : the cows gave more milk and 
butter— a recommendation of no small importance— and 
fattened, when required, at three and four years old. Our 
sheep were of a rather larger sort than Mr. BakewelPs, 
though they did not feed so well ; but they afforded a 
greater quantity of wool, and that of a much better 
quality, which was of material consequence ou those 
marshy lands in Lincolnshire^ where wc resided,* the 
wool of the wethers being the chief profit for the last 
year or year and half: the ewes produced, during the 
time they were breeding and fattening, 4% a fleece, 
four times shoni^ or I6fl& an ewe, moi^ than could be 
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obtained from Mr. Bakewell's sheep. Mj father's horses 
were of the largest dray kind, superior in power, action, 
and form for use, with more bone and better feet; they 
were less upright in the fore end, and consequently did 
not draw so much by the throat. 

Mr. Bakewell's great merit certainly lay in his sheep, 
an alteration being much wanted in the breed at that 
period, particularly in the county of Lincoln, as many 
flocks were much too coarse, both in wool and carcase, 
to be the most profitable stock. Had the breeders of 
those large-boned, coarse, hairy-wooled sheep, taken one 
cross, and then returned to their own kind, they would 
have acted for general benefit; but by a thoughtless per- 
severance in producing small bones, with little wool, most 
of the flocks on rich natural soils have been injured. 
This fashionable mania had, at one period, arisen to such 
a height, that rams were often hired at greater prices 
than the offspring would pay. But there are certainly, 
even at this time, many convertible soils on which the 
best kind of the Dishley breed are the most profitable of 
long-wooled sheep, more espjecially where they are near 
a market, particularly the lambs, which are never too 
fat. Since Mr. Bakewell produced his cross, which is 
admitted to have been of some service, the breed has 
passed into the possession of persons who are incom- 
petent judges of the qualities required ; therefore it 
would be unjust to accuse him of having spoiled all the 
flocks injured by the cross : as Mr. Bakewell once im- 
proved the breed of sheep, if he had been living it is but 
fair to suppose he might have corrected his errors, and 
fully accomplished the object he had in view. The 
anecdote of the quaker may be aptly applied to Mr. 
Bakewell's successors :— When asked in court, by the 
opposing counsel, if he knew the difference between 
' plaintiff' and ' defendant/ he replied in the affirmative ; 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

and mentioDiDg the name of an eminent counsellor, who 
he said was a great lawyer, " Thou art a lawyer also," 
said he to his interrogator, ** but not like.,.wUe" So, the 
flock of Mr. Bakewell was left in the hands of a ram- 
breeder also, but not like.,.wise : and hence the Dishley 
sheep have been changed much for the worse since the 
time when I first saw them. 

It will be seen in the course of this work, I have tried 
many experiments, in different parts of the globe, by 
which I always found the largest animals the best, and 
generally the first fat in the same pasture. Mr. Bakewell 
had formed an idea that they eat more food than smaller 
animals of the same kind, which seems a very reasonable 
supposition ; but, from my own practice, I am perfectly 
convinced that it is erroneous : and, independent of my 
trials, the most positive proof is afforded by the London 
cow-keepers, who feed their cows by measure in grains, 
and by weight in hay, allowing all the same quantity, 
either large or small, never perceiving that on.e requires 
more than another, even of different breeds. 

Mr. Bakewell was also much mistaken in regard to 
offal ; supposing that food given to animals was appro- 
priated to distinct purposes ; that, for instance, a long- 
wooled sheep, on account of its wool, consumed a greater 
quantity than a sheep with short-wool : and some authors 
have even had the assurance to support a similar 
opinion in print. To determine as to the truth or fallacy 
of this idea, I have had recourse to many experiments.— 
I kept two dogs confined, one a large Newfoundland^ 
with long hair; the other a very delicate greyhound, 
with much longer legs than the Newfoundland dog, a 
remarkably smooth coat, and a smaller mouth ; I there- 
fore expected this latter would consume less food, but, 
on the contrary, he ate more, by somewhat above 1 lb 
of horse-flesh daily. Again, in regard to horns, it may 
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le seen that my small cow without, ate as moeh as largm* 
cows with horns ; and the cow-keepep in Londofi have o 
mixture of cows with and without boras, betweeti whicti 
no difierence is perceptible in the consumption of food : 
80,^ also, a horse with a long tail eats no more than he 
^oes if his tail be cat off. I have likewise made enquiries 
of men who have lost a limb or limbs — an arm, a leg, 
or both legS'-as to what effect the deprivation had on 
their appetites ; and they all assured me that they were 
liot sensible of any alteration : thus it seems the stomach 
requires the same support if a man'^ legs or arms are cai 
off, as it did before the amputation. 

With respect to the new Leicester sheep eating \es^ 

^han those of a coarser make and larger frame, it appears 

from the trial made with the Irish sl^ep and the new 

Leicester (hereinafter recorded), that there is little dif* 

ference* I know a very correct observer, and a man of 

veracity, in Somersetshire, who formerly kept some of 

the large polled county sheep, which he crossed with 

new Leicester rams ; and he says, when he had got them 

nearly the full breed, he could not keep the same number 

he before had of the old kind on an equal space of land ; 

however, I do not think they eat more, though I believe 

they consume as much. Mr. Bakewell kept but a small 

number of sheep, considering the size of his farm : nor 

is there an exampfe given by any of the new Leicester 

ram-breeders of their sheep bearing hardships, or a 

greater proportional namber being maintained on a given 

* extent of pasture; indeed, their rams generally have as 

much feed of the very best to choose from, as would 

fatten an ox. When I was at Mr. Coke's at Holkbam, 

during the time he kept two flocks, the one new Leices* 

|ers, the other South Downs, I observed to Mr. Wright, 

the bailiff, that the former were much fatter than the 

latter ; he replied, ' and so they ought, as they fed in the 
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parlour and had the first cuts^ while the South Downs 
lived on the licking of the plates/ I saw also^ at that 
time, a new Leicester wether and a South Down keep* 
log by way of experiment to the age of three years, to 
ascertain or try their proof : an account was afterwards 
published in the papers, by which it appeared there was a 
very small difference in weight of carcase, and the South 
Down the greater proof. 

To return to oira]«^«...There are some things to whicii^ 
the term ^ offal* seems very improperly applied.— The 
horns of a beast, although the breeder or the grazier may 
not always sell the ox or cow to more advantage for their 
being large, are at least an ornament ; but, independent 
of that, the manufacture of them forms a very great 
trade in this country : in one cutler's shop, in London, I 
was shewn thirty-five different articles partly made with 
horn. Thus, although the horns of cattle are sold at 
three guineas a hundred, of six score, there is frequently 
one pair the two first cuts of which, about three inches 
long, when manufactured, are worth 7s. made into drink- 
ing horns, sold at 5s. 6d. each ; and the whole of the 
horns will produce in value above on^ guinea : a pair of 
handsome mottled horns returns much more, the greater 
part being applied to the fabrication of pen-knife hafts, 
&c. But, as it plainly appears the horns cost the breeder 
nothing, whatever he' sells them for js clear gain, and 
the nation at large is mach benefited by the business they 
create ; therefore those writers who have decried horns^ 
and recommended the breeding of all cattle without, prove 
themselves mere theorists; at the same time they are 
likely to mislead the breeders by their erroneous con- 
clusions, and thereby to occasion an evil that might prove 
serious to the trade of this country. 

Again, the entrails of cattle are generally termed o&\, 
which is not the fact, as the first two ^omachs of a large 
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OX ape worth 15s. before being made into tripe (besides 
the fat preserved in the boiling); which is sold at Sd. 
a pound, and said to produce one guinea or more. The 
small intestines, or garbage, are vended for cats'-meat ; 
the feet sell for from Is. to \5d. or 18rf. each ; the liver, 
lights, and melt, weighing on an average from 25 to 
28lb, are sold at about 3d. per pound : even the blood, 
in London, is used for several purposes, and many hog3 
are fattened upon it. Thus, to the dealer there is scarcely 
any loss ; and to the consumer no real waste but bone : 
on this subject I have tried many experiments, which 
follow; first observing, thot the above remarks and cal- 
culations apply to what are called * offals ' of the largest 
cattle; 'those of the smaller kinds diminish according to 
their size and value. 

BEEF.! — The q^tantity of bone in each separate weigh, coarse 

and fine, affording an idea of the proportion a beast 

contains in his whole carcase. 

Flesh and Fropor- 

boneto- tiou of 

gether in Bone in bone in 

the raw each each 

state. weigh, pound. 

Loin of Mr. Chandler's prize ox, 

being at Hereford, shewn in lb, oz. cz, os, 

December, 1808; 5 inches 

thick on the rib 8 8 - 11 J - U 

Loin of a moderately fat beast . 10 - 20 - 2 

Aitchbone . . . 9 11 - 21 - 2i 

Buttock 20 - 20 - 1 

Thin part of ribs 5 4 - 7 - U 

Sticking IS 6 - 34 - 28 

Shin 4 13J - 23J - 4J 

Shank, or leg ...... . 5 2 - 25 - 5 

Calf-head 8 10 - 36 - 4^ 

Tail of a beast ...... 1 9 - 5 - 3j 
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N. B. Much having been 'said respecting the waste of 
such fat meat as thai of the prize ox, I weighed the se- 
parate parts after roasting : — 

lb. 0%. 
-Weight in the raw state 8 8, 

Weight when roasted • 6 11 

Dripping • • • 1 9 

• Waste 4 

Total .•88 



Prom this experiment it appears that the idea of waste 
in such meat is without foundation; as the drippings 
which is even better than butter that cannot be bought 
at less than \4td. per pound, is good tp fry fish, mi^ke 
pie-crust, &c, 

I cut the bdRs out of a sticking of beef iq the raw 
state, weighing 18 lb: they weighed 4 lb, or 54 oz., 
which is at the rate of 3 oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat. I 
also cut oflF the flesh from two ribs of the chine in the 
raw state ; gross weight 13J lb ; the bone weighed SQ oz., 
which is about 2| oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat. These 
two experiments giving a near proportion with the parts 
cooked, shew that the little loss sustained in the weight 
of meat from the raw state in the cooking is in the bone, 
which when boiled goes into the broth, or when roasted 
is in the gravy. I have ascertained, from various expe- 
riments, that about one eighth part of a moderately fed 
beast, weighing from 500 to 7001b, is bone; and that 
the loin has a regular proportion in it, by which the 
weight in the wl>ole carcase may be determined : the 
bone in a high-fed ox of 200 st. 1 lb, or 1,601 lb, which 
was the weight of the prize ox, is estimated at about 
one fourteenth of the entire carcase.— The loin of beef. 
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when divided into three separate portions, contains an 
equality of bone to meat in each part. 

MUTTON. 
It being the pride of the new Leicester breeders to 
exclaim against offal of every sort, and to fancy that ihey 
produce sheep with less offal than any other breed, I 
have been induced to try the weight of bone in different 
joints of several kinds of sheep, particularly the heads 
and necks, called by the butcher scrags^ being the parts 
for which they boast themselves the most famous. The 
salesmen add butchers unanimously consider a small 
scrag as the worst fault a sheep can possess, the animni, 
they say, being sure to come light to the scale, and to be 
deficient in almost every part. When I was in Ireland, 
the same opinion prevailed 'among the butchers in 
Dublin. At that time I thought it was merely prejudice; 
but by attending the Smithfield markets^nd becoming 
acquainted with many very iutelligent^utcfhers who 
both graae and kill numbers of ^heep of various breeds, 
1 have found it to be the general sentiment: this deter- 
mined me to investigate the matter. The heads are not 
sold by weight, but commonly at about 9d. each, great 
or small ; but I have examined how much the consumer 
loses ^ven in that article. The following is the proper^ 
tion of bone, or offal, in the several parts, beginning 
with the heads. — 



COUNTIES. 

Gloucester . . 
Warwick . . 
Leicester . . . 
Ditto, very fine 



Heads, 

Bone 
Gross weight in 
eMcU. 
lb. 



7 

5 

4 

3 



02. 

- 36 
' 31 

- 26 



Proportion 
in each 
pouiHl. 

OS. 

- 5 
. 6 

- 61 



m - 7 
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Scrag*. 
COUimtS. OMMini^ 


is 


Propoffidn 
iacMk 
poun4 




». 


M. 




oi. 




iff. 


Warwick .... 


S 


2 




H 


* 


li 


Xiincoln 


fl 


12 




5 


- 


2 


Ditto . . , . . 


. 2 


4 




5J 


- 


21 


South Down . . 


. 2 


6 




ej 


- 


*i 


Leicester .... 


. 1 


5 




5 


* 


4i 


Ditto 


. 1 


14 




6J 


- 


Si 


Ditto 


1 


9 




61 


te 


4 


Ditto 


1 


6 




4i 


«• 


31 


Ditto, very fine . . 


1 


4 




H 




5 


Leg, Kent 


. 27 





- 


16} 


« 


01 


Ditto, Warwick . 


. U 


8 


te 


15} 


- 


1 


Shoulder, Leicester 


. 8 


8 


- 


17} 


- 


2 


Neck, ditto ... . 


3 


2 


- 


5 


- 


If 


Ditto, ditto . . 


4 


12 


- 


7J 


- 


H 


Ditto, ditto . . , 


. 5 


2 


- 


7} 


- 


n 


Neck, Lincoln . . 


4 


4 


• 


9 


- 


2 


Ditto, ditto . . . 


4 


12 


- 


8} 


- 


li 


Shoulder, South Dowi 


1 5 


12 


- 


10} 


- 


11 



3U 



It will be observed, there was in the Gloucester 5 oz.—r 
in the Warwick, half Leicester, 6 oz. — in the new Lei- 
cester 6J 02. — and in thci fall-blood, very fine, 7 oz.~of 
bone to 1 lb of meat. 

The scrags were all cut alike from the neck, over t|)e 
first rib. The Warwick scrag contained IJ oz. — the 
l^incolu 5 oz.— the South Down £j oz. — the average of 
five Leicester 4 oz.— and the very fine one 5 oa. — of 
]>one to 1 lb of flesh. 

•yhe Kent sheep was of Mr. Wall's breed, one year 
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old ; weight of carcase 158 lb : the leg cut off haunch 
fashion. The Warwick carcase weighed 112 lb. The 
shoulder^ a Leicester carcase, weight 80 lb : this sheep 
died straw-coloured or yellow. I was induced to purchase 
the joint from having heard contradictory opinions re- 
specting the flavour, &c. ; but could perceive no differ- 
ence from other mptton of a proper colour : it h^ been 
also said that the colour is not to be discovere4 by can- 
dle-light, which is erroneous. I was highly disappointed 
in this shoulder of new Leicester mutton, as I expected 
the bone to be lighter in proportion than that of the 
Welsh sheep and many others ; as the Leicester sheep 
appear heavy in their fore-quarterss, and the smallness 4P 
the bone in the leg denotes small bones in other parts : 
but it may be seen there was nearly 2 oz. of bone to 1 lb 
of meat, while in the Welsh ewe there was barely Ijoz. : 
— the Leicester was a handsome carcase, and properly 
fat. To he as correct as possible, each bone was 
weighed separately, the result being as follows : 

Blade-bone r • ^ 

Marrow-bone 8 

Shank .4 

Ditto end • . 1 J 

Total . 174 

In the above there is 1 J oz. waste by the butcher leaving 
the shank on below the kn^e, a practice not in use in 
sotne parts of the kingdom. 

The first three necks were all Leicesiers, and averaged 
about 1 j oz. of bone to 1 lb of meat : the last two necks 
were Lincolns, of a very middling breed, the weight of 
each carcase being but about 801b; of these the scrags 
were cut off, before which the necks, altogether, weighed 
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7 lb each; the scrags tveraged nearly 2 oz. of bone to 
1 lb of meat, and the necks the same. Thus, from. this 
experiment, it appears that sheep of a common form 
have as much flesh on the scrag as on the best end of 
the neck : but the new Leicesters averaged 4oz. of bone 
to 1 lb of meat on their scrags, and 2 oz« on the prime 
part of the neck ; it therefore seems they have very 
nearly as much bone in their prime joints as other sheep, 
and more in the inferior fox want of flesh. 

The following experiment shews the weight of flesh 
and bone in half the carcase of a very fat Welsh ewe : 
weight when sent from the butcher 16 lb; lost by 
hanging 3 oz. ; every joint being weighed when put 
down to roast. 

Bone Proportioa 

Gross weight. in in each 

each. pound. 

lb* oz, ox. ox. 

Neck 2 10 - 6 - 2i 

Breast 20- 2 -1 

Shoulder .... 2 15} - 5J - 1| 

Loin 24 - 4 -1| 

Leg 3 6 - 5 - IJ 

Scrag 11 - 3i -^ 5 

Kidney fat ... . 18 

Kidney 2 

Hind foot and shank SJ - 3} 

Fore shank ... 01 - i 

15 IS - 30 
Waste 3 

Total . . 16 ' "^ 
Head 2 7} - 15j - 6| 

As the above calculation was made on half the carcase, 
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the whole thecp would anooatlt to 64 fk, and th« bone 
to 30oz.y being a little less than 2oz. of bone to 1 lb of 
meat. This was the fattest Wdsh carcase I ever saw ; 
DOtwithstAnding which, it contained as great a propor« 
tion of booe as the Warwick sheep. It has been a ge- 
neral opinion, that small animals have a less proportion 
pf bone than large ones; but it seems they are nearly 
the same, when made equally fat ; for it may be seen in 
the different comparisons I have exhibited, that the 
acrsgs of small sheep have more bone in proportion than 
the large : the Welsh ewe had 5 oz. of bone to 1 lb of 
meat, while the Warwick sheep had only 1| oz., which 
shews that the former had the most offal ; and in the leg 
the ewe had 1} oz., the Warwick leg only 1 oz., of bone 
to 1 lb of meat. Thus it appears the consumer has 
less waste from large animals than from those of a small 
size. 

In endeavouring to form a just conclusion as to the 
proportion of offal, or waste, in the carcases of different 
breeds of sheep, I can only judge by comparison, not 
having it in my power to go through the whole ; but I 
have ascertained the quantity of bone in a Welsh sheep's 
carcase, and in the coarsest and finest parts of the 
Warwick: hence, on comparing the joints, there ap- 
pears to be full 1| oz. of bone in the Welsh ewe, as 
there is more shank left on the leg than usual with large 
sheep, while there is but 1| oz of bone in the Warwick 
sheep, to 1 lb of flesh.— The reader will observe, I call 
nothing ^ offal' to the butcher but what he does not 
sell, or to the consumer but what he buys and does not 
eat. 

Having thus elucidated the subject of offal in beef and 
mutton, I will give the results of e^rperiments made on 
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hares, rabbits, and poultry, which I have found, in a 
general way, to contain the same proportipn of bone to 
flesh as an ox or a sheep,— 

Hares. lb, oz* 

Gross weight 7.6 

lb, oz. 
Carcase ...... 5 9 

Skin 9 

Entrails ^ OJ 

Feet 3} 

7 6 

Weight of Weight of Proportion 
COUNTIES. carcase. bone. per pocmd. 

26. oz. 01 OS. 

Lincoln 5 9 - 9§ - 1| 

Ditto 5 131 -. 9§ - If 

Dorset ..... 51 - 8§ - li 

Ditto A VI - 8 - 1| 

Ditto 5 5 -8 - li 

Rabbit9, 

Norfolk 17 - 1§ 

Ditto 16 - 1§ 

Ditto 1 9J - 1} 

Ditto 1 llj . If 

Lincoln 211 -4 -li 

Ditto . . ^. . . 2 9 - 4 - IJ 

Ditto 2 14 - 5 - H ' 

Ditto 2 7 . 43 - IJ 

Gtese. 

weight of ' Weight Proportion 

carcase. of bone. pec pound, 

U). n, oz, oz. 

8 12 - - 15 - - If 
7 12 - - 12 - - If 
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INTRODUCTION, 






Weight of 
carcase. 




Weight 
of bone. 






ProportioQ 
per pound. 


U. 01. 




OS. 






OS. 


6 10 


- 


- 8i 


- 


- 


u 


7 1 


- 


- 12J 


- 


- 


u 


6 10 


«* 


- 10 


•^ 


- 


u 


5 8 


* 


7 

Ducks. 






u 


fi 10 


- 


- 41 


- 


- 


ll 


2 1 


- 


- 41 


- 


- 


11 


I 14 


- 


4 


- 


- 


H 


1 11 


- 


4 


- 


- 


2 


1 15i 


- 


4 


- 


- 


2 


1 141 




4 


" 




2 


1 4 


- 


- 31 


- 


- 


Si 


1 4 




- 21 


- 


- 


21 


3 




7 
Turkeys. 






2} 


7 5 


- 


- 16 


- 


- 


2i 


12 4 


- 


- 19 


- 


- 


n 



Among the various experiments recorded in this work 
some may appear but trifling to superficial observers ; 
but from the most insignificant I have derived informa- 
tion. I would instance the two cocks (see p. 352, 
vol. II), the Poland and the Bantahi, which consumed 
the very same quantity of food, being allowed as much 
barley as* they would eat; they were kept in an open 
yard or court, the former three months, the latter nine 
months, which was suflicient time to try the experiment : 
when killed, the Bantam weighed 1 lb 4 oz., with 
4oz. of bone; and the large cock 8 oz. more than 
double the other's weight in fleshy with just double the 
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^piaatity of bone. From this trial, and other experiments 
given in the following treatise, I hare good reason to 
cojiclude, that Mr. Plascot's new Leicester sheep, one 
year old, wetghtng 80tb a carcase, had consumed as 
moch food, and would have at least one fourth mor^ 
cffil than Mr. Wall's sheep (the latter being fed on grass 
only, and the former on turnips), the largest of which 
weighed 164 lb the carcase. 

There seems no doubt that animals in general have 
BAturally a regular proportion of flesli to bone, for there 
is little comparative difference between the bones of 
hares, rabbits, fowls. Sic. and those of sheep and cattle. 
i therefore infer, that animals may be bred with small 
hones to have much fat, but not the flesh they ought to 
have for the consumer. At the Smiihfield show in 1808, 
there were two oxen exhibited which formed a sort of 
contrast to each other:— one was a Yorkshire ox, with 
more bone and of larger size ; he died an extraordinarily 
good piece of beef, of fine colour, and properly mixed 
with lean of excellent quality : the other was a Hereford, 
with much smaller bones and finer features ; he died a mass 
of fat, being five inches thick on the rib, with scarcely 
any lean, and i^ry little on the loin, chine, or either of 
the best parts. Thus, it appears plain to me, in breeding 
the most useful animals, that a due proportion of bone 
to the ilesh is required ; the extreme of either small or 
lai^e bones seems improper. In looking back to my owa 
experience and observation, that very large^boned ani* 
mals are fiieqiiently all lean, I remember an instance of 
a shoulder of mutton, weighing llitb, being brought 
to the table at Dublin, about which, when roasted, there 
was not an ounce of fat: this sheep was of the 
true Irish breed, of a larger and leaner kind than I ever 
saw in £ngland : — one cross of the Dishley to such sheep 
Wonld unquestionably pcodace a great improvenent. 
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In regard to weight of bone in the same joints of mat* 
ton, I hate been much staggered. When the new 
Leicester was decidedly my favourite, I have privately 
tried the weight of bone in a sheep of that breed and in 
a large Lincolnshire sheep. The bone in the former, to 
the eye^ appeared considerably less than the other ; bat 
on weighing them I found only a trifling difference, so 
small as not to be worth notice. Since I have made a 
practice of weighing all the bones of the meat I con- 
sume in my house, I have discovered that those of ex- 
tremely fat ineat are much heavier in proportion to their 
size than the bones gf meat of moderate fatness : hence 
the saying, that ' fai meat weighs like lead.' Tht 
reason is obvious;— the bones of very fat meat are im- 
pregnated with considerably more fat than those of leaa 
meat. In elucidating this subject, I put the bones imo 
the -fire; when those from the fat meat blazed like a 
lump of fat, while the others scarcely produced any 
flame. It may be seen, even in the scrags of mutton, 
that those of the new Leicester sheep weigh heavy : the 
bone in the Welsh ewe scrag, which was fat, also 
weighed very heavy. This observation led me to discover, 
that (independently of the great waste in cooking meat 
saturated with fat) the consumer pays more for what he 
does not eat in buying joints of extremely fat meat, even 
when the fat is pared off agreeable to his paJate, than if 
he purchase sucli meat as is by nature properly composed 
of an intermixture -of fat and lean. 

Where bones are made use of as manure, those offat 
meat are much supei^ior, and cheaper, as the purchaser 
buys tliem by measure, not bj weight. The bones of a 
horse, supposed to be three busliels, used to be sold, in 
Yorkshire, at U. 6d. ; consequently those of a large ox* 
would be worth about 25. I formerly thought that all: 
the fat most be extracted from the booes of boiled neat,/ 
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.which i^ jiot the fact; as. I have hoUed a bone throe 
tiuies, for two hours each time, to try to reduce its 
lyeight, but httle difference wjte perceptible; it would 
atill blaze vyhep put into the fire. But a bone exposed 
to the sun,j in the summer, for three or four days, whea 
put into the fire, wouid not blaze, the fat being all ex- 
haled : therefore those who preserve bones for manure 
ought to keep them in some place under cover; ami 
when laid on land they should be immediately ploughed 
in, or if on sward, put on in winter, when there is littlj* 
sun, otherwise their best qualities will be evaporated. 

Having thus, I think, ful)y .expatiated on the subjeqt 
of offal, it may be proper to say a few words respecting 
the^crosses which wi|l be found recommended in this 
work, and of which many breeders, at first sight, may 
disapprove. I was at oqe period as much against them 
as any man, but time and experience have taught me to 
the contrary, I have always endeavoured, when speak- 
ing of crosses, to lay down systems for the regulation of 
]them, an observance of whic4i would, I am persuaded, 
be ultimately attended with great benefit to the country. 
J will, in this place, give one or two extraordinary crosses 
that have been tried, with a fayoUVable result. The first I 
shajl notice is io the pedigree of the celebrated racer Sam- 
son, bred by Mr. Robinson, which won five royal plates at 
six years old, and was sire of fingineer, Bay-Malton, 
Solon, Pilgrim, Tom-Tinker, Bishop, and King-Priam, 
all horses that could run well,— Samson w^ got by 
Plaze ; Blaze by the Flying Childers ; Cbilders by Oarley's 
Arabian, his dam by Hip, gjrandam by Spark, son of 
Honeycomb-Punch, great grandam bj' Snake, great great 
grandam by a cart-horse that covered mares at 2«. 6d. a 
niare, great great great grandam was Lord D^Arcy's 
Queen. This iofprmatjoa is given by a well-kuowa 
gainer, th^ oldest now living; and, although the cartr 

C2 
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Iiorse is not mentiotied ia the Racing Calendar or Stodf 
loo^s^ he asserts it to be a trne pedigree: it is certainly 
a most interesting and rare circumstance in favour of 
crosses. This trainer further says, that Samson won 
seven royal plates, and was never beat but once, when 
he was blind and iIl*rode, or he would have won that 
race also : the horse that beat him was Grenadier, got by 
Blaze, and belonged to Mr. Whitty, of Malton; con- 
sequently, being brother to Samson by the sire, of the 
same blood. Samson likewise got many good racers, and 
among them Bay-Malton, that run against the best horsey 
in England at that time, and never was beat: which 
«hews he was not a chance horse, but that he gained power 
by the cross of the cart-horse. While I lived in York- 
shire, l heard this cross very frequently mentioned ; and 
liavmg a very hi^ opinion of crosses in animals, I have 
1)een at much trouble to investigate the, utility of the 
proceeding, and the information hence acquired has 
induced me strongly to recommend it in this treatise. 
It is a well-known fact, that Lord Orford improved hit 
greyhounds by a cross with the bulldog; but the prb-> 
gresi was not so rapid, as he was seven crosses before he 
got the greyhounds to run to perfection again, and the 
race-horse required only cliree. From this cross, and 
some other results I could mention, I am clearly of 
opinion that the dray-horse might be brought to very 
high perfection by one cross of the race-horse : if a 
second cross had been taken with the cart-horse, the- 
breed would have been entirely spoiled for racing. The 
breeder must, therefore, be careful not to go too far in 
wbateter be may wish to improve the breed of his ani* 
mals. In cattle, it may be remembered, the heifer 
shewn as a sight at Smithfield, of a mixed breed, was 
^ nearly perfect, that there was not a critic could find« 
fauh in her. Mr. Pell's ok, also of a mixed breed, ihew» 
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la Ac year 1867,. wns allowed to excel, every oAer ox 
exhibited of the best old-established, or improved breeds 
•-Hereford, Devoo, Sussex, See* Iiii regard to sheep^ k 
may be seen ia this work what a most excellent breed 
Mr. Jaroea Clothiep nuaed by a mixed breed : in bog% 
my hogs at Slaoe ; 8&c. inc. 

Since it is fairly decided, by welUaathenticated facfes^ 
that the race-horse has been improved by a cross of the 
cart-horse, and the greyhound by the biiIl<iog> there 
does not a doubt remain in my mind but all otbef animate 
might also be improved by a judicious crossw Those 
two species of animals both wanted power, which the 
race-horse obtained from the cart-horse, and the grey- 
houiid from the bulldog. In the crosses that have beea 
vqsuccessAiIly taken, the fBiltrre has arisen from want of 
judgment ; as, for instance, where great benefit has been 
obtained by one cross, a second at times has greatly injured 
ibe breeds Thus, in the crosses that have been taken 
by breeders in cattle, sheep, &c. the breeder seeing a 
gre^ improvement from his first trial, has persevered in 
a second, thirds and so on ; whereas, he ought to have 
jeturned lo the sort with which he began : if bis object 
were fiit^ and be had taken the cross iVom a smaR animal 
with that perfection, but possessing many other very 
objectionable qualities, such as light weight to the 
seale, sbmt of wool, &c. by holding to that unprofitable 
kind, tbe breed would continue getting worse and worse. 

I will now give a few suggestions of what ought to be 
done with one or two of the best sort of animals which I 
think are the most difficult to improve. The Hertford* 
shire sheep^ which is the most profiuble horned wether 
this island produces, * as l^e thrives better on poor bod 

* There are maoy initances of tbe HertfordsbSre homed crocki bebg sold, in 
•omU lots, for aeveB or eight gofaieas each sheep.— Mr. Cliapman, of Wickham* 
Thorpe sold* in the wistsr ef t807» S17 of thU hMcd kt 11172. which is 
61. Si. ltd. each. 
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and sKort pasture, and will bear, harder usage, tli<1tiarfjr 
sheep of his weight, selling also for the highest price of 
aOy^ sheep that cometo Sinithfield, sold fairly as butcher's 
isheep.in large lots, and all other horned sheep being 
smaller,; the improvement is consequently more dirticult. 
I have an utter objection to take the horns from a sheep, 
^9 I think all homed sheep more hardy than polled ones; 
and !the horns are a protection to them, purticurarly 
where they have part of their food to pick out of thorns, 
briai's, . 8cc; by preserving the bead and wool : therefore, 
whenever horned sheep have been found iti a coufity, 1 
WQuld.reoommenda preservation of them. But although 
the; jlertfordshire sheep have some perfectionsi such as 
Laving- length of carcase, bearing foldings and heing 
abte to travel great distances for dicir food, they do not 
po$^ss the best form ; consequently the object to be 
obtained is, to. find a, cross that will giv« a better form, 
Hod, .interfere the least with their present perfections. 
iThe. Durham sheep are the most likely to: effect this ptir*- 
poie, as they; are of a mucin bettei: make, and equally large 
•or l^Eger: but th^n they are. not hol^ned, and the wool is 
Thither longer,: and not of so good a quality; bailee there 
woi|ld .b/e some inconvenience in the wool* From the 
^r$t cross, the Durham sheep being polled, the Iambs 
would-be without horns ; but if the Hert^rd homed ram 
were put to the ofRpring, every lamb woutd have horns : 
.Hud aftier^once or 'tAiice patting the Hertford short fine 
WPoledram to the stock from the cross of the Durham 
theep,. there would be no visible difference in the fleece. 
3ut ovtwithstancling those sheep are found to be very 
hardy, in tlieir own county, it may be seen in, this work 
l^b^ydid not prove so in the county of Lincoln : never- 
theless a cross from a Durham ram answered well on my 
poor land at A^garby ; and, although muqh larger than 
jtli^ ne\^ L^ice^iers, the offspring of both sorts pasturing 
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together, the Durhams succeeded the best, Mr. Bash- 
right «Iso purchased some large ewes from Durham^ 
took* them to StaliDgborough, artd put them on rich clay 
land, but they dwindled away greatly: and I knew an 
instance of a number of fine Northumberland ewes being 
brought into the county of Lincoln, which throve very 
ill. However, there ii a material difference between 
taking a cross and changmg the whole stock of a county ; 
as the offspring, during the time they are suckingi 
become used to the herbage, the clmate, &c. and are 
prepared for their future well-doing. 

There is another animal I w.ould notice, namely, the 
Berkshire hog^ which I consider the most perfect of 
any of the kii^d I have described, as he would seem to 
want nothing. But tlie Cheshire hog • being larger, 
which in itself is not so good an animal as the Berk« 
shire, though the sow is more prolific and a better 
nurse (a point in which many of the Berkshire sows 
are deficient), one cross might be safely taken even to 
the advantage of the Berkshire breed, and very much 
to the improvement of the Cheshire; as a Berkshire 
boar weuld give his shape, and the Cheshire sow would 
add other requisites. In regard to hogs, I think 
they cannot be too large, if their form be good, as they 
are generally sty-fed : and it may be seen, by my own 
experiments, that there was no great inequality in 
fattening between the best Chinese and the best Berk- 
shire, even at grass ; and large and small arc all fed, in 
a general way, on corn at last. A much longer time 
certainly will be required by the large hog to be com- 
pletely fat; but he will always pay the best for the 
food he consumes. As a large bog does not suit every 
family, it is only putting him to fatten at a more early 
period; and be will at all., ages be found to have a 
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greater proportion of lean, of an agreeable kind, than 
the small one. The best pork that is brought into the 
London markets is the Berkshire, generally at from 
sixteen to twenty weeks old : a Chinese hog, to attaia 
the sanoe weight, would require at least twelve months, 
and then be a mass of fat. Hogs are not like sheep 
and cattle ; the best and most profitable may be safely 
jnoved to any county, and will constantly preserve the^f 
^periori(y: evert in the climate of America, the 
Berkshire were found to thrive much better than the be«t 
Chinese. 



It will be readily allowed there is not a more stupid 
animal in the brute creation, taking him in his natural 
iincnitivaied state, than the hog. To shew what may be 
effected by temperance and good feeding, not only as 
conducive to the fattening of domestic animals, which I 
have enforced in the following sheets, but in bringing 
into action their latent sagacity, I may instance the 
learned [)ig, and the shooting pig recorded in Mr, 
Daniel's " Rural Sports,** the account of which, by Mr. 
D/s permission, 1 will here insert. 

SLUT. 
''Of this most extraordinary animal, will here be stated 
a short history, to the veracity bf which there are haB«» 
dreds of living witnesses.*— Slut was bred in and was of 
that sort which maintain themselves in the New Forest 
without regular feeding, except when they have young, 
and then but for a few weeks, and was given, when about 
three months old, to be a breeding sow, by Mr. Thomas 
to Mr. Richard Toomer, both at thai time keepers in the 
forest. From havins no young, she was not fed, or 
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taken very little notice of, until about eighteen months 
old ; was seldom observed near the lodge, but chanced 
to be seen one day when Mr. Edward Toomer was 
there. The brothers were concerned togetlier in break- 
ing pointers and setters, some of their own breeding, and 
others which were sent to be broke by different gentle* 
men : of the latter, although they would stand and beck^ 
many were so indifferent, that they would neither bunt 
nor express any satisfaction when birds were killed aa4 
put before them. The slackness in these dogs first 
suggested the idea, that by the same method any other 
animal might be made to stand and do as well as one of 
those huntless and inactive pointers. At this instant the 
sow passed by, and was remarked as being l>andsome i 
R. Toomer threw her a piece or two of oatmeal roil, 
for which she appeared grateful, and approached very 
near ; from that time they were determined to make a 
sporting pig of her. The first step was to give her a 
name, and that of Slut (given in consequence of soiling 
herself in a bog) she acknowledged in the course of a 
day, and never afterwards forgot. Within a fortnight 
she would find and point partridges or rabbits, and her 
training was much forwarded by the abundance of both 
which were near the lodge ; she daily improved, and in 
a few weeks would retrieve birds that had run as well as 
the best pointer, nay, her nose was superior to any 
pointer they ever possessed^ and no two men in England 
had better. They hunted her principally on the mo«rB 
and heaths. Slut has stood partridges, black game, 
pheasants, snipes, and rabbits, in the same day ; but was 
never known to point a hare. She was seldom taken by 
choice more than a mile or two from the lodge, but has 
frequently joined them when out with their pointers, and 
continued with them several hours* She has sometimes 
stood a jack-snipe, when all the pointers had passed by 
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it : she would back thef'dogs when they pointed, but the 
dogs refused to back her until spoken to ; their dogs being 
al). tiiiined' to make a gen' ral halt when the word was 
given, whether any dog pointed or not, so that she has 
been frequently standing in the midst of a field of 
pointers. In consequence of the dogs not liking to 
hunt when she was with them (for they dropped their 
stet*ns, and shewed symptoms of jealousy), she did riot 
very often accompany them, except for the novelty, or 
when she accidentally joined them in the forest. 
Her pace was mostly a trot, was seldom known to gallop, 
except when called to go out shooting ; she would then 
come home oft' the forest at full stretch (for she was 
never shut up but to prevent her being out of the sound 
of the call or whistle when a party of genttemeh 
had appointed to see her out the next day, and which 
call she obeyed as readily as a dog), and be as much 
elated as a dog upoh beiag shewn the gun. She 
always expressed great pleasure when game either dead 
or alive was" placed before her. She has frequently stood 
n single partridge at forty yards distance, her nose in u 
direct line to the bird : after standing some considerable 
time, she would drop like a setter, still keeping her nose 
in an exact line, and would contintie in that position 
until the game moved ; if it took wing, she would come 
up,to the place, and put her nose down two or three 
times; but if a bird ran off, she would get up and go to 
the place, and draw slowly after it; and when the bird 
stopped, she would stand as before. The two Mr. 
Toomers lived about^ seven miles apart, at Rhinefield 
and Brobmcy lodges. Slut has many times gone by 
herself from one lodge to the other, as if to court the 
being taken out shooting. She was about five years old 
when her master died ; and at the auction of his pointers, 
&c. was included in the bule, and bought in at ten guineas. 
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Sir H. Mildmay having expressed a wish to have her, 
she was sent to Dogmersfield park, where she remained 
some years : she was last in the possession of Colonel 
Sikesy and she was then ten years old, had become fat 
and slothful^ but would point game as well as before. 
When killed she was at Bassilden-house. Slut weighed 
700 lb. Her death, to those who possess common feel- 
ings of humanity, appears (if one may use the expres- 
sion) at least animal murder : it would have cost but a 
triBing sum to have fed and sheltered her in the winter, 
and the park would have supplied her wants during 
summer at no expense." 

This pig seems to have possessed extraordinary qualifi- 
cations; as, from the account given, she cost very little 
for keep as a store pig, and not much to fatten, though 
she attained to so prodigious a weight. It would probably, 
therefore, be for the interest of breeders, to enquire 
after the breed, as they appear to be a kind of pig that 
seeks its food in the forest, and produces much profit 
with little expense or trouble. 
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DESCRIPTION 



or THB 



PLATES. 



THE FATTENING COIT. 

This cow was not taken from life, but is from the authoi^s owa- 
ideas, being the proper sh^pe for all f»i>ning cattle, of whatever 
kind. — It has been usual to give a Qgure of the bull in Jbooks on 
the subject of Live Stock; but the true form of a boll is no 
criterion to judge by, as his make is oaturally coarser in many 
parts than either oxen or cows ought to be : the ox should be a 
little coarser than this plate, but vary very little in other respects^ 
excepting that all his limbs should be pr(4>ortiouably« larger. 



THE MILCH coir. 
This cow is also from the author's own invention, and varies 
so much from the fattening cow, as to render a distinct representa- 
tion necessary. I think it worth observation, that cows formed 
like the fattening cow will seldom be found profitable for milk ; 
but there are some instances of cows of a form similar to the 
milch cow proving of wihie to the grazier: however, not being 
coarse in her shape, but light of flesh, like all other small-boned 
Hght^*8hed animals, her increase must chiefly consist of fat— 
The form of this cow will afford a suflicient criterion for cows of 
«V9ry sort lo fill the pail. 



THE SHEEF. 
This sheep, called a Gloucester, represents a long-wooled 
Wtthen Ha jnay be said to be of a mixed breed, being taket 
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from three sheep, a Lincoln, a Leicester, and a Gloucester, 
uniting the best properties in each kind to form a perfect carcase: 

the length of the head from the Lincoln ; the smartness from 

the Leicester; the strag, the breast, and all the lower parts, from 
the Gloucester : the top part, viz. from the scrag to the buck, in 
width, from the Leicester ; the length, from head to tail, from 
either or both Lincoln and Gloucester, being similar ; the rump 
and all the hinder quarters from the Gloucester; the length of the 
knee, and from the camuril to the ground, from the same, this 
breed being sboiler in that part than any sheep of their weight. 
A Gloucester wether sheep, weighing 361b a quarter, measured 
fVom the knuckle to ihe knee 4$ inches ; while a lamb, a cross of 
the Merino ram put to a Ryeland ewe, weighing only 6Jft a quar* 
ter, measured 5i inches. — My reason for explaining this sheep's 
form is from an opinion that, by due attention, and judgment in 
crossing, all the good properties of sheep are to be united in one 
animal ; and that ail sneep s carcases, of whatever size, cither 
with short or long wool, horns or no horns, ought to be of that 
make : consequently it is unnecessary to give any other plate of 
the form of a sheep. The length of the face is noticed by artists 
in forming perfect symmetry ; and therefore, judging by that rule, 
I have thought it proper to extend the face of the sheep, as indicate 
ing length of carcase. 



THE nOAD HORSE. 
Tills marc, of the true road kind, is a portrait from life. She 
is of a true form for all saddle-horses, though rather longer in the 
leg than some very useful-shaped road-horses are. I have endea* 
voured, in this and the two following plates, to delineate a service* 
able horse of each kind, of the greatest action and most elegant 
form, so as at all ages to pay the best for what it has consumed. 
The race-horse has been omitted, as being an animal in which 
comparatively few persons are interested ; but those who would 
judge of the proper form of this horse, I recommend to inspect 
the plate of Eclipse, which is .to be seen in many print-shops. 
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THE COACH-HORSE. 
This is a supposed horse, drawn from the author's inslructionSp 
as likely to be the most profitable for the farmer's use, his form, 
indicating a horse of great power and much action, ready either 
to draw half a plough or carry the farmer, and that when made 
ready for sale will pay well for his keep. He is considered to be a 
crossof the best blooJ.— The bones below thfcknee being a principal 
object to be regarded in al) horses,, I have been circumspect, 
enough to measure that part, which, in a horse of this descrip- 
tion measures 9 inches ; in the largest boned race-horses 8 inches ; 
in roadrhorscs About the same thickness ; and in the best dray-horse 
12 iaches.—This horse is taken as a rough colt, ready for sale, or 
fit for the dealer's purpose : the best of the kind ought to stand 
from 15j to l6 hands high. , 



THE DRAY-HORSE. 
Tiira is a portrait of a stallion, the property of Mr. Beaufoy, 
takioi from life, Ilis dimensions are as follow : — Height 17j 
hauds ; length, ftom where his ears stand to the part the tail is. 
«et on, 7 feet 5 inches; round the girth, or thickness, 7 feet 6 
inches ; perpendicular depth of the collar he draws in 2 feet Sj 
inches ; breadth across the breast 1 foot .9 inches; breadth behind, 
across the thighs, 1 foot 10 inches; fore leg, from the knuckle- 
joint to the knee, 1 foot 9 inches ; fronj the knee to the ground 
8 inches ; round the leg-bone 12 inches ; from the ears to the back 
of the shoulder 3 feet 7 inches ; thence to the coupling of the 
loin 1 foot 6% inclies; thence to the tail 2 feel 5 inches; length 
of the head 2 feet 6 inches; ears ()J inches; round the muzzle 
1 foot 10 J inches. This horse is superior in shape to any other 
horse of the kind I ever noticed. — It will be observed, I have 
objected to draught-horses with very .upright fore-hands, viz. 
having the shoulders cast touch in the back ;. but in this horse, 
notwithstanding his fore-hand is milch up, the coflar stands very 
iipright ; and although the blade-bone is erect, there is so much 
muscU and flesh, and he is so deep in his girth, that the saddle 
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\?ould rest in a proper maDner« 90 as to cacry the rider at some 
distance from ^is movement.— From this horse's shape, I am 
^ubtftrl if it be not possible for a saddle-horsc, so formed, to bo 
a horse of great action, and a safe goer, though contrary to gene- 
ral opinion, when the blade of the shoulder is upright : I am 
warranted in my conclusion by the make of the hare^ rabbit, 
deer, greyhound, and almost all swift animal^ 



THE BERKSHIRE PIG. 

Thu pig, taken from life, was the property of Mr. Ambridge, 
darcuie p</rk-butcher, Coropton-strect, Clerkenwell, London ; it 
was supposed to be under twenty weeks old, as it had not cast its 
teeth, and pigs usually change their teeth atthe age of from twelve 
to sixteen weeks, after which time fhe tushes begin to grow. 
The living weight was 199 fb : dead weight— carcase, with the 
head and feet on, 119 lb ; pluck and liver 5 It i gut fat 2 lb-— in 
all 1 19 lb: consequently the loss in blood, guts, dung, &c. was only 
>0 tbf which is little more than one thirteenth part. But it must 
be remembered, that it had eaten very little food for several days^ 
while travelling to market and in the possession of the butcher 
before being killed. This plate is as nearly like the original as 
possible, Which may be thought to have been very fat; but, on 
the contrary, it was merely in pork condition, about an inch or 
inch and a quarter of fat on the thickest parts, as proved by the 
gut fat. The estimation in which this breed of pigs is held arises 
from the handsome form and great quantity of good flesh they pos* 
sess, rendering them more valuable than most other shambles 
animals. 



THE CHINESE PIG. 
Of this pig a particular description will be found in pftges 
St55'259 of the second volume. 
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CHAPTER L 



NEAT CATTLE. 

SECTION 1. 

1 HERB are several difierent breeds of this species of do- 
mestic animals. The following are such as have come 
under my observation. — 

1. The Long -horned or Lancashirei iacluding thq 

Leicester or RoUright, breeds, 
fi. The Short-horned, or Yorkshire. 

3. The Polled Yorkshire. 

4. The Dutch. 

5. The Hereford. 

6. The Devonshire. 
7- The Sussex. 

8. The Suffolk Dun. 

9. The Polled, Humbled, or GaDowaj. 
10. The KyIoe«. • 
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11. llie large Welsh. 

12. The small Welfh. 

13. The Alderney. 

14. The Irish. 

15. The Home. 

16. The Fife. 

17. The Argyll. 

18. The Norlands. 

All the diiferent breeds ought to be nearly of thcsamr 
shape or form, with a feiv^ exceptions, regard being 
always paid to their intended application. I shall first 
describe the qualities I conceive to be requisite in a Bull 
for the grazier. 

SECTION II. 

Description of a Bull, 

Beginning at the head— He should have a small 
mouth, with thin lips ; a quick, sprightly eye ; ears |hia^ 
and fine at the ^efids, not much covered with hair; smaH 
horns, hanging downwards in a circular manner, of a yellow 
colour, chequered with red spots, and standing low on 
the crown ; the head not looking coarse or large, but 
x^sembling that of a deer, as* all fineness about the head 
denotes a great inclination to fatten : his neck, near to 
the head, iine bdth above and below, but gradually 
thickening, until it joins the breast and shoulders. What 
is termed the neck-vein should be very full ; the upper 
part called the withers broad and strong, and well-fleshed 
where it joins the chine, which is a certain criterion ; for 
any animal being fleshy in its upper parts (viz. the chine, 
the loin, and rump), is sure to prove what is trailed a 
good butcher's carcase : the neck, in length, should bear 
a proper proportion to every other part of him, be growo 
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weH out of hi« shouiders, and appear lofcy^ \A%' head 
fCandkig Up; with very little dewlap, or indeed loose skin 
^n any part. His breast should be broad, and pnt for*^ 
wards at the point or end ; the top part of his sbouldet 
fikewise broad^ and a little higher than his loins and 
mmp, titiiig gradually, for a small rise in that part gives 
more weight of fine flesh : the outer part of the sbouldet 
should be fine, not to shew any bone standing out, or 
any sort of coarseness. From the top of the head to the 
tail should be nearly straight, the little rise on the uppev 
part of the chine excepted ; the hack broad, so as to 
carry the greatest weight in all his fine parts ; the ribs 
itanding out roilnd from his chine, but not in the ex« 
treme, as it is found by the cutting butchers, that animak 
which are what is termed kigh-ribb^d are found to 
prove light in the best parts, and very deficient in weight, 
from there being so large a*hoIlow in the inside, wlierd 
the ribs join the chine; the ribs should, therefore, ba 
moderately circular, neither too high nor yet approaehi* 
kkg to flatness, either extreme being wrong. The bonea 
#f the chine that stand straight up, to which the riba 
join, should be as long as possible, nor ought the ribs in 
Ch« lower part to turn so quickly as is sometimes observ- 
able in fashienAblennimak; nor should they be broader 
below than atthe top, but forming a proper depth on the 
sides ; and the rib should be near the buck, so as not ta 
she^ a hollow, even widi an empty belly. The hudc 
ioneoaght to bo globular at the end, standing a littkf 
kigher than theribs or the roAip, which latter should be 
long, and levei with the back and ribs, carrying width 
apear die tail: the two bones on each side of the tail, by* 
mme callec^the tut bones, should be aboqt two incbes> 
lower than the tail, and not far asunder. The highest 
part of the tail should he about one inch higher than the 
cfaine-at the ruasp) an4 the tipper endof the tail, jotning 
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the rump, of considerable thickness, bat tapering down* 
wardsi so as to become very small at the bottom ; the 
thickness above always indicating a great deptli of flesh 
in the rump, and a deep chine all along the back, both 
within and without. The thigh should be well covered 
with flesh, so as to form a good round or buttock of beef, 
dechning regularly towards the shank ; ' but yet not so 
fleshy on the outside as to be what is termed Dutch* 
thighed. The legs should be straight; the twist, which 
is the part between the thighs, cloven low down towards 
the shank : the flank fuli and large, joining the cod, and 
Wsing towards the rump, so as when fat to put out between 
the thighs under the tail (which it$ an indication of inside 
fat): the tail should be thick at the top, tapering to the 
end, and short in proportion to the other parts, with 
little hair upon it. The hide ought to be elastic to the 
£eel, like buck leather, rather thick than thin, but not in 
•ither extreme, as each frequently denotes bad feeding 
or fattening, particularly thin hides, or what are termed 
paper hides. His wal|c should be light and nimble, mor* 
ing with his hind feet nearer to each other than with hi« 
fore feet, not shewing much light between hit thighs. 
The hair should be long and soft, and in colour dark 
brown with some light red spots, intermixed with white 
hair, or brindled ; for I do not know a more certain indi- 
cation of a bad fattening animal than short hair (thickly 
l^anted), mixed with a kind of mossy hair. The carcase, 
taking a side view,, should appear long, with small 
shoulders ; to be of great lengih from the back of the 
afaoiilders to the tail, and well let down in the shanks; 
though he should stand high, the height should chiefljF 
consist in carcase; and, notwiUistandipg Ilia Jegs ought 
to be proportionably long to the other parts, they should 
appear rather short; the body deep^\i\xt rounds not shewing 
hollows or weak places in any part ; great shape being 
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required in the ribs of all animals^ which ougb^ froiD 
the first tO'the last, to extend one a little farther out tbaa 
the other. 

I have made tto particular remark on Tery small bonei^ 
nor. ant 1 partial to extremtli/ stnaii bones, more espe* 
cially in bulls, rams^ or boari ; having found from ex* 
perience that bulls should have a robust appearance^ 
rams and boars the same ; since when the^' are as delicatf 
as castrated animals of their kinds, I tutve found ti)e 
offspring of most of thein small, fur from b^ng bardjf, 
and many cuUs of little value. 



SBCTIO}f llf. 

Shape proper for the Cotr, (o fatten. 

Cows inclined to fatten, in most instances, differ 
much from cows that give the largest quantity of inili^ 
particularly in the milk veins and tiie udder being small, 
and DO loose skin on any part : the hide should be of a 
moderate thickness (an extremely thin skin generally 
coveiring a poor carcase); the hjair thinly set and rather 
long, and in some breeds if curled the better, in others 
worse; as, for instance, the latter will generally be 
found the case in the Devon, while the former is observ- 
able in the Long«horns and Scotch cattle^ denoting them 
to suit humid climates, and to bear the extremes of 
weather better than any other breed. 

I will now descriue tbo shape, beginning at the head.— 
The nostrils should be large, mouth small, lips and ears 
thin and fine, and but little hair upon the latter; the 
eye particularly quick, eyeUds thin, nearly resembling 
the eye, &c. of a race«horse; the horns smidl, in coloar 
yellow, with red spots upon them, and if long tfo worse» 
being ornamental^ and, what is bett/er, more valuable; 
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4>jr Bome breeders it it thought a recommendation ibr 
^hetn to hanig downwards^ by others rather upwards. I 
recoilect Mr Bakewell comiog into Lincolnshirey to look 
At a very noted, fine, long^horned bull from Warwick* 
Bhire, and his disliking him on acooui^t of his horns 
standing too much up ; but ths^t proved to be- only pre* 
judice> a§ tlie bull got the rery best stock, and was cif 
infinite service in the conn^. Mr. Coats's famous bull, 
from which to much good atocfc was obtained^ had bom§ 
etf^nding |ip, alid particularly one horn, being what is 
termed stag^horned. I could cite many similar instances 
to prove that it does not appear any certain criterion can 
be drawn in this respect; for it may be seen that the 
best of the Long-horos generally stand down, the horns of 
the Devon and Sussex up ; the Yorkshire are frequently 
crumpled, turning round, neither up nor down, and some 
of them rather stag-horned : then again, the hornsof the 
Hereford, very graceful and of moderate length, neither 
up nor down ; those of many rery good Scotch cattle stand 
tip : in Ireland, the horns of the Connaught cattle (which 
breed, in colour,' very inuch resemble the Long-horns) 
stand rather up than down, and they are by far the 
quickest feeding cattle which that country produces* 
The head, which should by all means be fine on the crown, 
should be set on like that of a horse ; no loose skin or 
dewlap ; the breast wide, pushing forwards before the 
two fore legfe ; the bones of the legs should- be small in 
proportion to the other parts of the carcase, round, and 
straight; the joints small and even, with a round and 
short hoof; the ttrms tapering from the knee to the 
shoulder, and thick where they join that part, and th^ 
shoulder so formed as not to shew any joinjt on the out- 
side ; the part before the shoulder, called the dot by tk4 
London butchers, should be birge and full, and ris^ 
upwards to join the fat on the ehine, and acro^ the * 
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shonkler to the ribs ; the chine broad behind the shoulder^ 
the ribs extended in a wide regular manner, one rather 
farther out than the other, to the bucks, atid the nearer 
the bucks the better ; the ends of the bucks globular, and 
at a distance from each other; the mmp long, level, and 
broad ; the tut bones a little lower than that part on which 
the tail stands ; the tail thick at the upper part, and gradu- 
ally tapering downwards, so as to be small at the lower 
end, and the less hair on it the better : the thighs should de- 
cline moderately from the rump to the shanks, beingneither 
very thin nor thick in that part, as a very thick thigh has a 
tendency to lean, black, coarse flesrh, or to be what is called 
laery : the twist, or part between the hind thighs, snould be 
full, and well let down to the cameril ; the flank very full, 
rising upwards to the buck, and extending to the udder, so 
that thefiank^ twist, and udder, mciy all )oin the ribs, as 
I before observed in describing the bull. The flank is a 
part of much consideration, and the more it is thrown out 
in width the better, being in some measure round, y^t 
deep ; for there is a material diiference between a dieep- 
ribbed beast and a gutty one: those termed gutty are 
wider below than above ; whilst the proper shape in the 
body of a beast is to be wider above than below, so as to 
carry the greatest weight upwards in its fine parts ; con- 
sequently, the shoulders of a fattening beast cannot be too 
small, nor is the animal ever too long, if one part bear 
a proper proportion to another. The hide, in handling, 
shoi#d be elastic, easily taken hold of, and rise freely 
from the flesh, having a smooth, soft feel, lik^ velvet. 
The upper part, from the crown of the head to the tail, 
ought to be nearly straight, with the exception of a small 
rise in the chiift, from the fore side of the shoulder to 
the cout^lings of the loin and chine ; this generally indir 
eating moje flesh in the upper parts, and which in ait 
animals descends downwards. The necic, although it 
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should be fine and thin at the back of the horns, ought 
50on to become thicker, so as to be very thick in every 
part joining the shoulder. I do not know any thing in 
which the cow for milk and the cow for fattening vary 
more than in this, as the cow for milk cannot have too 
thin a neck. 

The horns of all beasts ought to be small, let the length 
be what it may ; and their gait light, treading very straight 
in the legs. As to colours, dark ones in every kind of 
cattle denote hardiness, but not always the quickest feed- 
ers : there are some light colours very quick feeders, such 
as yellow, dun, or even white ; but the colour I am the 
most partial to is the brindle, intermixed with yellow, 
brown, black, and diversified with white. There are few 
breeds in £ngland that do not vary much in their colour, 
except the Devon and Sussex, and I have seen good ones 
of all colours ; but the sort of hair varying, is a very dis- 
tinguishable mark in all fattening ania>als, and, though 
SiJarcely to be described by the pen, is easily discovered 
by the eye, having a sort of fruitful look, with a kind of 
bloom which conveys an indication of health, and is what 
I term mellow in its appearance. 

SECTION IV. 

Description of Milch Cows. 

The Cow proper for the dairy diffiering much from the 
fattening cow, a very particular description is required. 
It is scarcely possible that she can tie in flesh and ap- 
pearance with the latter, which only gives a small quan- 
tity of milk, and whose food is therefore principally ap- 
propriated to the fattening of her. The draining of the 
nutritive, jpices by milking must, with very few excep- 
tions, Ji^cp the milch cow low in flesh ; whilst the qow 
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^ilb an aptitude to fatten will quickly decline in milk ; 
for although she may for a few weeks give a proper quan- 
tity, she will speedily Ml off after calving. 

The features of the best milch cows, speaking gene- 
rally, are as folk)w : — A small head, thin chap ; the eye 
not particularly quick, nor yet gloomy ; the horns small, 
standing high on the forehead or crown ; the neck very thin 
and low, or what is termed ewe-necked, viz. hollow from the 
horns to the shoulder; little dewlap, very narrow in the 
breast, thesameat the top of the shoulder; lightinthe fore* 
4]uarter, and a hollow at the back of the shoulder, with little 
flesh along the chine ; sometimes tolerably u ell formed on 
the bucks and rump ; thin in the thigh, and very frequently 
crooked hind legs, or, as it is called, sickle-hammed; much 
longer in the fore legs than in the hind ones ; better let 
down in the hind parts than before, but very little inclined 
to flesh anywhere; the hide very thin ; a small tail, with little 
hair upon it; and the less coarse hair on any part the better. 
Yet, after all, it is possible a cow may be so formed as just 
described, and not very good for milk without thefollowing 
^ properties, which must be particularly attended to : — ^The 
udder should be of equal substance in every -part, and not 
remarkably large ; for if it be, ii will be more inclined to 
flesh than to milk ; but there must, nevertheless, be sub- 
stance sufficient to retain a proper quantity of milk, 
though when .the milk is drawn from it, the more this 
substance is diminished the better. Before the cow is 
milked, although the udder may be bard,, every part of 
it should feel alike, that is, not in lumps. The skin of 
the udder should be very thin, the paps standing square, 
and at equal distances every way ; they should not be 
very large, or considerably thicker near to the udder than 
at the end (which is termed bell-papped), but nearly of 
the same substance througiiout, being at the top or end 
rather drawn to a point ; fbr when a cow's paps are very 
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, broad 9% the extremity^ the holes are often larger thao 
they ought to be, and ahe is apt to drop her milk ;~I 
have known cows lose in this w«y from one to three or 
four quarts daily. The show of her udder should be nearly 
of equal size before and behind, but if any difference, the 
largest before ; for when a cow has the greatest show be* 
hind, and gives a greater quantity of milk out of her 
hindmost paps, it is an almost certain indication of her 
declining in her milk in a short time after calving; on 
the contrary, when the uddeir puts forwards, the cow 
gives as much or more milk before than behind, the milb 
veins being large and strong, particularly that vein which 
runs from the udder to the huck, and from the udder to 
Ae navel. ^ 

But, notwithstanding cows of the above description 
are more certainly good milkers, I have had a heifer, of 
the Yorkshire kind, which, with her first calf, was of as 
perfect a shape as it is possible to describe, either in re- 
gard to carcase or the points proper for milking : she gave 
twenty-two quarts a day for six months, and stood her 
milking for tjiree months more at from eighteen to twenty , 
quarts daily ; her size not very large— when fat, would 
come to about 740lbs. 

I purchased two heifers of the improved, or fashion- 
able, breed for fattening, at very high prices ; they were 
so nearly alike, both in form and coloup> as scarcely to 
be known apart. They were of a make directly contrary • 
to that usually recommended for milch cows, being fine 
in the head, with a small mouth and thin chaps ; short in 
the leg, standing remarkably straight, and small bone ; 
their ribs were round, and well thrown out; their bucks 
wide and globular, rumps long, and straight as a line from 
the horns to the tail; small shoulders, and particularly 
well let down in the fore-arm and thigh ; without any 
dewlap ;— <«I{ogether being of the exact description for 
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fattening, but opposite to that for milch cows: their only 
apparent good quality was in the udder, which was round, 
the paps standing perfectly square, the milk veins strong 
and full of milk. One of them, which proved a very good 
milker, had the greatest show before, and her paps were 
smaller than those of the other, whose show lay much 
more behind ; so much so, as to be troublesome to her 
when slie walked. They each gave twenty-two quarts a 
day for two months, and it was impossible to determine 
which was the best, when they were both taken grain- 
sick, a disorder that occasions cows to decline much in 
their milk, for which a cure will be given under the head 
of " Cures for Disorders in Catlle.'* The best heifer rose 
again in her milk to the same quantity as before ; the 
other dropped about four quarts a day, and began to 
fatten, after which she continued declining to about 
twelve quarts, but made good shambles beef, and was 
well sold. The former heifer was afterwards seized with 
the blain, which caused her to drop again ; but when she 
recovered, she rose to her usual quantity, and proved, 
with proper feed and attention, a perfectly good milch 
cow. — I have been particular in mentioning this oc- 
currence for two reasons ; first, as determining the ques- 
tion, whether it is possible for a cow to be of a make for 
fattening, and at the same time a good milker ; and se- 
condly, that the show ought to push forward, for the 
cow to stand her milk. This was the first proof of the 
kind I observed ; but since that time I have seen many 
similar instances. 

Not having particularly mentioned the size of a milch 
cow, it may be necessary to give the reader some in- 
'formation on that head. The largest cows, if of a proper 
make, generally give the most milk; therefore, none 
are equal to the Tees-water or Yorkshke cow : biit the 
Idnd of food in readinesia, must be the first consideration. 
If strong land and hi^ food^ the cow I have just men- 
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tioned, should be kept ; but if poor land and weak food, 
a Suffolk or Welsh cow : for on weak, poor land, in all 
probability, a small cow, of a proper make, would give 
more profit than a large one. There are some home 
breeds good milkers for their size. Tlie heifer I have 
above spoken of was kept as high as a C4)W could be kept, 
on rowin hay and distillers' grains— composed of about 
half barley-meal or buck-wheat, and half malt. I knew 
another cow, in the hands of a cow«keeper, of nearly as 
perfect make in every respect, which gave forty quarts 
of milk a day for some time after calving, and seldom 
less than thirty from that period till being dried for calv* 
ing again. I particularise these two cows, as an encour* 
agement to breeders to endeavour to unite in one animal 
the qualities requisite for the shambles and the dairy, 
which, by great attention, I think is to be effected; and 
it would gre;<tly enhance the value of milch cows, the 
best of which, at present, being of impro|>er make for 
fattening, are sold by the London cow-keepers, after 
having been milked three or four years, for what is called 
cag-magf at about 3d. per pound, producing not more 
than from 3/. to 5/. ; whereas, were the two properties 
united, they would sell at Sd. per pound, and fetch from 
SO/, to SO/, with little more expense to the cow keeper. 

Having great reason to believe, from my own expe- 
rience, that this object is to be attained, I shall relate 
some circumstances to shew the reader my ideas are not 
merely conjecture. My J^ther, who was a breeder and 
grazier for many years, had milch cows of three distinct 
breeds, but all short-horned, and nearly of the same size 
as to weight : they were all kept alike, the offspring the 
same ; and the stock all stinted by the same bull every * 
season : one breed always continued to be the best milk* 
ers. "the weight of the oxen from these cows, at iive 
years old, was from 1,100 lb. to J,£CiOlb. and in some rare 
instances, even greater: all fattened at either graas or 
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hav, but nerer botB ; about four months at gra^s, and 
about five at hay, without either cake, turnipi, cum, or 
cabbage, which foods were not known in those parts at 
that time. My father, for t.vo or^ three seiisons, made 
use of a bull from Warwickshire, which did not appear 
to be either of the long or short horned, but of a mixed 
brce<l, and the stock produced from him had the greatest 
aptitude to fatten. They were all good feeders ; but I 
will mention one ox in particular, to shew their proof: 
be was kept in the straw-fold during the winter, and 
worked at different times, but not to plough or harrow ; 
he wa^ put to grass in th^ beginning of May, and in 
September sold to go to Wakefield, a distance of about 
eighty miles. When killed, he weighed 1,^60 lb. or 90 
stone, 14lb. to the stone: loose fat, 2661b. or 19 stone. 
The heifers also, with such aptitude to fatten, proved 
remarkably good milkers, superior to the cows they were 
bred from : and for thirty years the breed of the cows that 
were the best milkers in the beginnirfg so continued ; and 
this bull increased their value, so that they not only became 
more quickly fat, but carried with them every perfection 
m good butchers' beasts. From this circumstance, and 
some other similar observations, I have not the least 
doubt, that were the bull calves from a breed of cows of 
a proper shape to fatten to be saved, to get store stock 
from the best milch cows, and that from time to time at- 
tended to, a breed might be procnirfed with those two ex- 
cellent qualifications; the advantages of which would be 
wonderfully great to the community at large, but more 
especially to the London cow-keepers. 

Having recently experienced the difference between 
tlie milch cow that will fatten at the same time that she 
gives a large supply of milk, and the one that will pro- 
duce milk only, I shall take the liberty of relating the 
cirqumstance. ^ 

I purchased a cow in the market for 25/. and put her 
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In the sdme stalF witB one of s stock of inferior cows f 
had previously bought at «0/. a head : they were fed ex- 
actly afike, both as to quantity and quality, from the 
first week in May till the middle of April following. The 
£0/. cow gave twelve quarts of milk daily, the 25f. co\f 
fourteen quarts, for about one hundred and eighty days ; 
after which time the latter fell off, and began to fattens 
the 90l. cow did not fall off so much, as she did not 
fatten : but, on the whole, the larger cow averaged about 
two quarts a day more than the other during the time 
they were together — three hundred and thirty-f\ve days ; 
and a quart of milk being sold to dealers forSd, makes Od. 
a day, therefore the advantage in milk was 8/. 7*. 6d* 
The best cow was sold fat in Stnithfield for 22/.; the 
other cow, if she had been sold at the same market, 
would not have fetched more than 51. although in good 
thriving condition ; not being fat enough for shambles 
beef, she must have gone for cag-mag: consequently, the 
best cow having paid in milk, deducting the loss on being 
sold, 5/. 7s. 6d. and as the small cow would have lost by 
sale 15/. the difference in profit between the large cow 
and the small one is 20/. 7^. 6d. in three hundred and 
thirty-five days. It must, therefore, be evident, that those 
large cows with an aptitude to fatten, and at the same 
time giving proper quantities of milk, are infinitely more 
beneficial than the small inferior cows, though both of 
the Yorkshire breed ; shewing plainly the great loss that 
breeders, as well as the public, sustain by introducing an 
inferior animal even of the same species. — ^And it may 
here be proper to remark, that this experiment &irly 
shews, a large cow will not take more to bring her into 
proper condition than a small one; though this is a 
general idea : nor do old cows require more food than 
young ones or heifers ; for this I have likewise proved, 
in a variety of instanots, is as utterly void of foundation. 
Indeed, all cows^ whether old or young, large or small. 
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consume nearly the same proportion of food. And I 
have found, during my experience in keeping cows, that 
they will seldom eat more than the quantity usually aU 
lowed them. I have tried the largest cow of seventy in 
number, which I kept for a year and lialf, with Only one 
or two pounds more than her stint, and though she has 
sometimes eaten it, she always loathed the next feed. -* 
To ascertain whether a sort of cow might not be procure 
ed that would be satisfied with less food, and at the same 
time be of equal profit, I bought two very old cows, 
two half-horned heifers inclined to fatten, two very large 
Yorkshire heifers in their first calf, several large York* 
shire cows of middle age, an old Welsh icow of a rather 
large kind, and a half-horned old cow; they were ali 
stall fed ; but I could scarcely perceive any difference in 
the quantity they respectively ate, excepting the last two, 
which did not consume so-much, by about a couple of 
pocnds of grains and chopped hay daily, as the others. 
They were fed three times a day, the last time being at 
night. One of the half-horned heifers was very fat when 
I bought her, for 2S/. ; she milked well for four months, 
when I sold her fat for the same money.— It may be pro- 
per to notice, that the cows called by the London cow^ 
keepers half-horned, are a cross between a kmg«homed 
bull and a short-horned cow.— One of the Yorkshire 
heifers milked very well, but dropped her milk, or milked 
herself, which is a great fault : although milked regularly 
at four o'clock in the morning, she would be found to 
have apparently a considerable quantity under her, and 
would milk herself all the way from the field to the cow- 
house ; she could force the milk ovti in such a manner as 
to produce a continued stream from the four paps, and by 
placing a pail under her, a quart of milk has been saved 
during the time of putting on the hopples. She varied in 
her meals as much as four quarts in a morning. To 
avoid this defect, buyers of cows should be careful to ob- 
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serve the make .of the paps^ as before mentioned, which 
is generally a criterion, though cows properly formed 
are sometimes guilty of the same fault. The other York- 
shire heifer fattened, and became greatly improved : she 
was long in the leg, and goose-rumped, that is, short in 
the rump, with the middle bone rising up ; low on the 
part where the tail stands, and wide; without any recom- 
mendation as a fattening cow, but a beautiful head and 
quick sprightly eye : she cost QOl. and sold for S^/. 
in six months, milking the whole time. 

The best milch cow I had nearly resembled the de- 
scription I have before given ; and could not, I believe, 
be rendered fat by any means whatever. She gave re- 
gularly thirty quarts of milk a day for six months, which 
I find to be a very unusual quantity, it seldom exceeding 
twenty-six : but it should be remembered that the London 
cow-keepers, although they feed their cows well, are 
compelled to 'milk them at irregular periods, for the ac- 
commodation of the dealers — at from four till six in the 
morning, and from twelve till two in the afternoon; that 
is, leaving eighteen hours between evening and morning, 
and only six between morning and evening ; which must 
be very injurious, as is likewise the practice of letting 
them lie on bricks without litter. The cow I have be- 
fore spoken of, as giving forty quarts daily, was kept by 
a farmer near Liverpool, and fed on lintseed boiled to a 
jelly and mixed vtp with wheat bran : she was well littered 
during the winter, and allowed the best grass at all times 
the seasons ^afforded. The London cowkeepers average the 
quantity of milk obtained from anumber of cows, including 
those that are dry, at ab6ut six or seven quarts daily. 

Before quitting this subject^ I think it necessary to 
observe, that a cow with a head like the bull is seldom 
either a good milker or a good feeder, and therefore 
should be rejected. 
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SECTION V. 

General ObservatioTjp on the Process of Milking. 

Feeding at the time of milking is very necessary j 
for wbe9 a cow is eatiag, she gives her milk more freely, 
and the motion of the jaws in chewing will generally pre- 
vent her from holding her milk : but with some cows it is 
found requisite to use the marrow-bone^ of a leg of mutton, 
by tying a piece of rope to each end, placing it in the 
mouth of the cow, and then fastening the rope at the 
back of her horns in the form of a bridle. Hoppling is 
likewise essential, for many reasons : if the cows be milked 
in an open place, and not tied up, they are less liable to 
break from the milkers ; but when a cow is not hoppled, 
she will sometimes, through fright, or from the push of 
another cow, break away when in part milked, and pro- 
bably not let the milker finish the milking ; which is 
highly injui:ious to the cow, as such accidents will not 
only cause her to decline in Ijer milk, and, by repetition, 
to become dry sooner than she would or ought, but the 
milk which is left will not unfrequently bring on disorders 
endangering the life of the animal. Hoppling is also 
proper when a cow has a sore pap, a disease which 
is very common ; and, as a preventive, it is a good ,and 
clean way to wash the paps and udder with cold water, 
before milking : for if a cow has a sore pap, she fre- 
quently will not stand to have the milk drawn ; to effect 
which completely, much attention is required, as by 
suffering the milk to reipain, the pap festers, and, be- 
coming more inflamed, the disease extends to the udder, 
bringing on the gargles; from which cause the paps 
are frequently lost, for the loss of paps in milch cows 
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body of the cow, directly before tlie udder and across 
the loins ; by this means she is effectually restrained, or 
at least I never saw one kick when so Treated; though this, 
method' must be avoided If the cow be far gone in calf, as 
there is some danger of making her slink it. 



SECTION VI. 

Directions for attending the Milch Cow at calving. 

It may be necessary to observe, that all cows should 
go dry some time before calving, six or eight weeks at 
least, and during that period not be very high fed : by 
this treatment they will milk much belter the next season : 
for should the cow spring for calving in the least before 
she is dry, the milk will fester, and cause a sort of 
gargle. For want of the above precaution, I have 
known cows not give a drop of milk at the time they 
calved. 

If cows be very flush of milk a few days before calving, 
it will bring on what is termed the milk-fever, which oc- 
casions them to fall, after calving, as if the use of their 
limbs were taken from ihem. The cause of the disorder, 
in great part, arises from a sort of stoppage of their milk, 
and a violent fever and costiveness ensue \ to prevent 
which, I have found it necessary to milk them, and also 
to give them a dose or two, or sometimes three, of physrc, 
componed of one pint of salt in a quart of chambcrlie : 
take care that the salt be well dissolved, and give it to 
the cows fasting in a morning. During the day let them 
be out (Df doors, where they can get plenty of cold . 
water : btit by no means give them warm water, which . 
I have known to occasion serious consequences. The 
mixture of salt and chamberlie renders them thirsty; and 
tlie exercise they are compelled to take, in obtaining 
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water, is very beneficial, for at no time is it of more 
consequence than about this crisis. The medicine 
likewise causes them' to void both much dung and urine, 
which cools their inside, and puts the blood in a healthy 
state. It may be known by their excrement how many 
doses are necessary; and it may sometimes happen they 
will want a dose every other day. 

Being apprised that many cow-keepers had sustained 
very heavy losses by having their cows fat at the time of 
calving, and my cows being in a very fat state, at the 
same time knowing that cattle in most disorders die 
costive, I attentively considered the state of their bodies,- 
by carefully examining their excrement while they were 
in the house. I attended them by four o'clock in the 
morning, when they had remained about ten hours un- 
molested ; and finding those cows which were near calv- 
ing had voided less dung than their usual quantity, 
and that it was hard and slimy, denpting a costive habit, 
I proceeded as above described, and they all calved with 
the greatest ease, and cleaned very well. 

I should also remark, that I had these cows, nearcalv- 
ing, driven about four miles daily. This idea oc- 
curred to me from seeing the cows that thejobbers bring 
to Smithfield calve with such quickness and ease : the 
travelling loosens their bones, makes them void much 
dung and urine, and emptying their bellies thereby 
greatly facilitates their delivery On the contrary, by 
being suffered to remain inactive, and without any 
preparatory medicine when they are in a costive state, 
and their intestines being very full, great heat must ne- 
cessarily be occasioned within them, which obstructs, in 
evei-y possible way, the delivery of the calf. 

After a cow has calved, it is advisable to let her have 
an opportunity of drinking as much cold water as she 
will, but by no means warm water ; the latter opening 
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the pores, and letting in cold air : warm water is dilat- 
]ng-*coId is bracing. It may be observed, that when 
cows calve in pastures, if there be water in the place, 
they are almost sure to calve near it. Nature has taught 
them what they want : by drinking much cold water, their 
urine is increased, and the continual straining to void it, 
causes them to force their cleaning. 

It is a custom with many people, if a cow calve in a 
pasture, to drive her into a house, and take the calf from 
her immediately, before she has licked it ; some saying, 
if the cow be not tied, up, she will eat her cleaning, and 
choak herself. This is a most dangerous proceeding; it 
will cause the cow to sweat, and in the course of an hour 
she will be covered with a kind of dew, when, the 
pores of the skin being open, cold air may occasion the 
worst effects. Taking the calf from her is quite contrary 
to nature : the slime upon the calf is saltish, as is the clean- 
ing likewise, and they form, in all probability, the most 
proper physic that could be devised for her: the licking 
of the calf and eating the cleaning will cause her to 
drink much water, keeping her body open, which is almost 
the only necessary consideration at that time; there- 
fore, whatever may be her situation, out in the air or in 
the bouse, it ought not to be changed. Her food 
may be nearly the same either in the house or out, 
always avoiding every thing warm. By those who feel 
inclined to be better nurses than common, mashes of 
wheat-bran and oats may be given cold. But I am 
incUned top think it is the safest way of acting, to con- 
tinue the same kind of food and treatment to her for at 
least ten or fourteen days after, as she had been ac- 
customed to for- fourteen days before, calving ; for if the 
food be changed, the state of the blood must also in a 
little time be altered, and that may cause various dis- 
orders. Let the calf suck her for seven daya^ if in the 
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house ; and if the calf be tied up, milk the cow before it 
is put to her : by this means she will naturally come more 
kindly to her milk ; while the calf by sucking and beating 
with its head will soften her udder, and draw out any 
lumps or kernels that may be formed in it. If the cow be 
in a pasture, I should prefer letting the calf remain with 
her nearly the same time. 

"Where many cows are kept, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to have a house appropriated for them to calve in, 
which should be spacious enough to admit of a windlass be- 
ing fixed behind, very low down, that, in eases of difficulty 
in assisting the cow, a rope might be fixed to the feet of 
the calf, so as to draw it away in a slow, easy manner. 
By this kind ©f power, the rope would retain its hold, 
and not give back like the power of horses, or even that 
of a number of men, which are sometimes, in particular 
cases, obliged to be employed. Horses are liable to 
draw in an irregular manner, which is very improper ; 
while by means of a windlass it would be easy so to re- 
gulate the force used, even when the hand of the man 
is in the cow, as to draw either gently or otherwise, as 
the case requires; and the strength of one man at the wind- 
lass would operate with better effect than the assistance of 
twenty men acting according to the present method. 
To render the house complete, there should be one or 
two posts of sufficient strength to tie the head of the cow 
to, with strong ropes, to prevent her from drawing back. 
It will also be necessary, in case of the calf coming 
wrong, presenting the fore feet, and the head lying back, 
with no apparent possibiHty of saving iu life, to have 
in readiness a knife made for the purpose with a sheath 
to it, for the man to put into the cow : the sheath should 
he so formed as to allow of a small piece of rope being 
attached to it, to draw it from the cow when the man 
has ^unsheathed it. On this occasion, the skin rooa4 
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the shoulders must be cut in such a manner as to admit 
of their being drawn away one at a time ; for which pur- 
pose it would only be necessary to make an incision above 
the knuckle quite round : then the man being stationed 
at the windlass, whilst he is drawing out the shoulders, 
the other man should keep his hand in the cow, to re- 
move any obstruction, such as where the shoulders joia 
the ribs, to cut the flesh, and set all at liberty. The 
shoulders being drawn away, a halter should be secured 
on the head of the calf, to keep it in a straight direction, 
and another rope round the neck ; for when the head has 
laid back, it is apt to incline to the same position, 
which would be prevented by the halter, and the rope 
round the neck would be secured, while by drawing at 
both the head and neck not so much stress would be ap- 
plied to one part. I have known an instance of the 
head being pulled off by the power of horses, and its 
being necessary in consequence to turn the calf and 
take it away by the hind legs. A good method in a cjise 
of this kind is, to turn the calf in the caw at Hrst, and 
extract it backwards; as there are three points to manage 
in the fore part, and only two behind : and it is almost 
impossible to fix a rope to the head of the calf sufficiently 
secure to draw it away, without killing it. 'There is an- 
other position in which the calf very frequently comes, 
and which is attended with considerable difficulty, that 
is, when it presents backwards, with the hind f*t lying 
under : this is readily discovered, by the tail appearing 
first* When the calf comes in this manner, it is very 
common to put ropes round the calPs legs, about the 
camerils, and draw them away double, which is a bad 
method. I have seen instances of great injury being 
done to the cow by this practice, such as sometimes 
bringing out the calf-poke with the calf; 'for the force 
required to draw away the calf— the hind feet lying 
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under, and the ropes being fixed round the sinews- 
causes the feet to spring, and take hold of the calf-poke^ 
which, and the resistance occasioned by the hair of the 
calf, have turned all out together. When a cow thus 
treated has died in calving, I have carefully examined 
the inside, and have found the part against which the 
feet pressed much wounded, with a very distinguishable 
mark they had made in being drawn through the eyes- or 
aitch-bones. To avoid this danger, I have found it 
necessary to have the cow put in a position with her 
hind parts raised much higher than the fore parts, so as 
to force the calf forwards and prevent the labour-pains of 
the cow from forcing the calf, and thereby hindering 
the man in turning the feet to a proper position. To 
effect this properly, she should be laid on her back, when 
there will be no danger of the feet pressing or bruising 
any part: by this means room is given to turn the legs, 
and the calf extracted with very little diflSculty ; whereas 
I have always found it difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to turn the legs when the cow was feither lying 
or stancling in the customary position. To throw the 
cow on her back, put a rope round her neck, leaving the 
two ends of equal lengtb^ and long enough to reach to 
her hind Ieg9> in the same manner as the smith ties the 
beast to shoe ; then take a piece of wood of a proper 
length, with a grain or fork, and when the hind feet are 
tied, ptft the fork under them and throw the cow ; after 
which, by placing some straw, formed in proper bundles, 
under the hind parts, she may be bolstered up to the 
position required. The man who is to secure the calf in 
a proper form to be extracted, must have n small rope in 
bis hand, with a noose, so that he may put the rope in 
double; and when lie has got it past the feet, another 
man should draw it gently, while the man who has his 
liand in the cow will be able to guide the feet, and 
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keep his hand in such a position as to prevent them iq 
turning from braising the cow. When both the feet are * 
got out^ there is sekiora much difficulty in extracting the 
calf, excepting that sometimes the bucks and back-bone 
will occasion resistance, on which account it is neces- 
sary to draw down towards the udder of the cow. But 
I have observed that a calf's coming backwards often 
occasions its death, which takes place when the calf is 
got out as far as the breast-bone ; therefore, great caution 
should be used to raise the calf when it presents that 
part, so as to alter the position, and draw in a straight 
direction. There is never the same necessity to draw 
downwards when a calf comes backwards, as when it 
comes forwards; for if a calf draws hard backwards, the 
back* bone may be broken if it be not drawn nearly 
straight ; it is therefore advisable to let a man put his 
alrm under it, to bear it up. When a calf comes forwards, 
as it ought to do, the nose of the calf and the fore feet 
appear in the same direction ; and in merely drawing the 
fore feet, the head is often nearly brought out : the fore 
legs are a sort of protection for the breast-bone, and there 
is no danger of breaking the back-bone in drawing low, 
when a calf comes right. When the calf-poke happens 
to be turned out, before it be pat in again, take cold 
spring water and alegar, of each an equal quantity, and 
wash the parts very well; but carefully avoid applying 
any thing warm, greasy, oily, &c. Sometimes a cow 
will force out the neck of the calf-poke, called the 
oxroad, when the same application is also necessary* 
To obviate this danger, an apparatus has been contrived 
of leather, resembling the breechings of a cart-horse sad- 
dle—and which, as prevention is ever to be preferred to 
a cure, is much to be recommended : to fix this on, the 
cow must have a sqrcingle round her in the lisk, before 
her udder, and from the upper part a tail-baad or crupper 
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to fix round the tail, a broad piece of leather extending 
over the fundament, and fitting tiglit on the part where 
the neck of the calf-poke appears, which leather must be 
carried between the legs, dividing on eacii side the udder; 
the breeching must be made fast toihc surcingle on both 
sides. This invention !s u)ore frequently serviceable be- 
fore calving, than afterwards. 

The misfortune above described happens to cows much 
oftener in houses ^than in pasture, which arises from their 
being improperly formed.— A full account of the erection 
of such buildings will be found under the head Cow- 
houses. 

section vii. 

Rearing Calves for Si ore Stock, in the best and cheapest 
Manner. 

To rear calves advantageously requires a great degree 
of attention. Suckling them on the cows is certainly the 
best mode, where the value of the milk is not of greater 
consideration. The most common method is, to rear 
them on skim-milk; for which purpose the milk may be 
kept twelve hours in summer, and forty-eight in winter: 
before it is given, it should be boiled, and let stand till 
reduced to a proper heat, which is a few degrees above 
that of milk taken immediately from the cow, as when the 
calf sucks it out from the udder, it is necessarily a degree 
or two hotter than when milked into a pail. Milk given 
■to a calf in a cold state almost certainly causes it to skit, 
a remedy for which will be given among *' Cures for 
Disorders in Cattle." Tw^o gallons of milk daily will sup- 
port a calf till thirteen weeks old, when it will live on 
hay and water, if the winter season ; and if summer, on 
good grass. It is of material consequence to be very re- 
gular in the hours of feeding, about six in the morning 
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and six in the evening will be found the most proper in 
summer^ and in winter about eight and four: during 
the stillness of the night the calf sleeps much, and sleep 
is always found to be fattening. 

Calves may, if necessary, be reared with a very small 
quantity of milk after they are one month old; at which 
time, to wean them gradually, two quarts of milk, with 
the addition of a small proportion of lintseed jelly 
mixed in the milk, daily, will answer the purpose 
very well ; or they may be supported with two quarts of 
milk a day, by adding a sufficient proportion of hay tea. 
This tea is made by placing a quantity of good hay (if it 
has had a sweat in the stack, is of a brownish colour, and 
feels clammy like tobacco, the better, but all hay should 
have that glutinous feel to be fattening) in a tub, pouring 
boiling water upon it, and covering it up to keep in the 
steam. It ought to be prepared twelve hours before 
using; when the milk being boiled, it should be added, 
till the mixture is reduced to a proper heat. Pot liquor 
-is a very good substitute for milk, especially that in which 
bacon has been boiled, as it is of a nature to keep the 
body open— a consideration particularly to be regarded in 
rearing calves, which are very liable to be costive. Aftef 
the time the distemper raged in cattle, my father raised 
two calves entirely on pot liquor ; one of them became 
the largest ox he ever bred, weighing, at five years old, 
1£0 stone, 14lb. to the stone. The great Yorkshire ox 
shewn in London, belonging to Mr. Flint, bred by Mr. 
Dunhill of Newton, and fed by Mr. Foster of Scausby, 
both near Doncaster, said to be the largest ever seen 
in London, was reared chiefly on pot liquor. From these 
two instances particularly (as many others have come 
under my observation)^ I am almost persuaded it is 
one of the best things given to calves, milk excepted. I 
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have also known calves reared on whey taken from new- 
milk cheese, which throve and became fine cattle. 

There are many substitutes for the saving of milk in 
rearing calves. Turnips and potatoes are very good food, 
as soon as the calf can eat them ; but they ought to be 
cut, as the animal's teeth are loose in its gums at that 
period, and therefore it cannot scoop them : they may 
be mixed with chaiF of any kind, clover hay, oats, or 
bran. Some people give calves bean meal ; but I do not 
approve of that, beans being too hot and strong a food 
for a young calf. Many of the substitutes I have men- 
tioned are very nutritive and not expensive, and all of a 
nature to keep the body in a proper state, which is of 
material consequence. One pint of oats and a quartern 
of wheat bran per day will be found to nearly keep a 
calf, as soon as it can eat them. Calves reared at the 
kit are apt to suck one another at the pizzle, or ears, by 
which means they draw in much wind, and are rendered 
what is called hoven; to prevent this, it is necessary to 
tie them up, so that they cannot reach one another. 
When reared in this way, they should be enticed to eat 
hay as soon as possible; the best way to effect which is, 
to tie a small portion of hay, of a sweet sort (red clover 
is the best), in a rope, and hang it up so that ihey can 
reach it with ease : they will take to eating hay much 
sooner by this means than out of a rack. Attention to 
the littering is highly essential : oat straw is very bad, 
and causes calves to be lousy ; wheat straw is . the best. 
Great care should also be taken that they lie dry 
and clean, have good room even when tied up, that the 
place they are in is airy, and that they are never without 
plenty of clean water. 

In addition to the foregoing recent improvements in 
the rearing of calves^ I have discovered, by accident^ a 
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mode of treatment far superior to any I had ever before 
experienced. From a want of houses for my rearing 
calves when I lived at Slane, I put them in a yard among 
hay-stacks ; where, with the same quantity of milk, &c. 
they throve infinitely better than I had ever seen them do 
in a house. (Lentil or tare stacks would be still better.) 
By running among the stacks they readily learned to eat, 
and picked out the hay they liked best, at the same time 
committing less waste than in a house, where hay is given 
to them in racks ; for when hay is given them in that 
way, there are many lumps mixed with it that are not 
fit for cattle, though proper for horses of a hardy kind ; 
and should an attempt be made to oblige them to eat it 
all, they would almost starve first, and iheir growth be 
thereby greatly impeded. 

During my experience with my father, and afterwards 
when acting for myself, 1 had constant reason to notice 
the great waste occasioned by the rearing of calves, ac- 
cording to the modes then -practised. They were always 
supplied with the finest and best hay the farm afforded, 
much of which was dropped under their feet, and it was 
likewise necessary to clear the rack about twice every 
week. I certainly thought that, considering the small 
quantity of hay given to them, the waste was very con- 
siderable, but I saw no remedy. By the method of feed- 
ing them which I noiV recommend, to my surprise and 
gratification, there did not appear to be a pound of hay 
wasted all the winter by abottt a dozen calves, while they 
looked perfectly sleak, fine, and healthy, with scarcely a 
wrong hair upon them ; at the same time that my housed 
calves were gutty, lousy, and had bare places on different 
parts. Nature is always consistent. Rain and snow, I 
am convinced, are of essential service to animals destined 
to encounter the vicissitudes of weather, by causing them 
to perspire', and consequently promoting their health and 
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strength. The value of the experiment did not end in 
the calves thriving better and with less, expense in the 
stack-yard, but it extended to their well-doiog the next 
summer, and, of course, giving them an advantage the 
winter following. In fine, the progress they made was 
astonishing; and if I were to rear ever so many calves, 
l^woul^ never house another. 



SECTION VIII. 

Rearing of Calves intended for Bulls, 

AVhen I resided at Slane in Ireland, I reared twenty- 
five bull calves in one year ; about lialf the number were 
reared at the kit, the otiiers sucked the cows they were 
bred from ; they were all got by one bull, and out of 
cows similar one to another. To my then great surprise, 
tliose reared at the kit were, at year olds, by far the 
finest in the head and dewlap, which rendered them much 
more valuable for sale, as large dewlaps denote coarse- 
ness, though loose skin is objectionable in all animals in- 
tended to fatten. As the value of every animal is esti- 
mated by lis appearance, I think this remark highly 
worthy the notice of such breeders as are in the habit of 
rearing calves for bulls, if it has not already engaged their 
notice. The reason why rearing at the kit makes them 
finer about the head and dewlap seems obvious; for when 
they drink the milk from a pail, they do not strain and 
jolt aboiit as they do when they suck the cow, to effect 
which they are obliged to hold their heads low, and keep 
them stretched out, extending the part under the throat,, 
so as in time to occasion much loose skin. 

I should wish to impress upon the reader, that this re- 
mark is only intended to shew that art may sometimes 
€issist nature ; but that; though the animal is thereby 
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rendered more saleable, it is not any better qualified for a 
getter of stock. 

SECTION' IX. 

Method of fattening Calves. 

Calves are fattened in the most speedy manner by 
what is termed suckling: which is thus eifected.— The 
calf should be tied up in a confined, warm place, without 
light, and the less noise he can hear the better. By 
being kept in the dark, the animal is caused to sleep 
much during the day as well as night, which is very es- 
tial to a fattening calf; and, to avoid exercise as nmchas 
possible, it is better, where circumstances allow, for the 
cow to be let to the calf, than for the calf to go to the 
cow. The place where the calf is confined should be kept 
very dry ; even if the straw with which it is littered were 
occasionally dried by the fire it would be of service ; 
there ought to be nothing wet about it, for all damp is 
of real injury : the straw used should be quite sweet ; for 
by the calf lying continually, or nearly so, on the same 
spot, any kind of smell the litter may have contracted 
will in some measure aflect the flavour of the veal ; con- 
sequently, whatever contrivance keeps it the driest and 
sweetest must be the best. Some persons have grates 
formed under where the calves he, to convey the urine 
into an under-drain; but this contrivance I do not think 
proper, as there must be a cold wind arise from the grat- 
ing. I have found no raetiiod answer so well as having 
the place paved in a slanting direction with bricks; for 
though boards are sometimes used, I do not like them, 
as when they get wet they continue so, and are then 
much colder than bricks. When the pavement is so laid, 
the moisture ought to be carefully swept out, at least twice 
a day ; and the straw mimediately under the calf cleared 
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away, and replaced with clean dry wheat straw, every other 
day. Tlie calf should be tied short, to prevent its jump- 
ing and playing, as it cannot possibly take too little ex- 
ercise. The manner of tying a calf up properly is, to 
put a belt round its neck with a swivel to turn, so that 
the rope may not twist in knots. Large lumps of chalk 
should be placed before it ; and I {im of opinion that 
rock salt would be beneficial. My* reason for thinking 
that rock salt might be of benefit to the animal, arises 
from the many instances I have seen of suckling calves 
being found to have hair balls in their stomach, so closely 
woven together, that it seemed impossible they could 
ever pass them. The calf after the ball begins to form, 
makes no further progress in fattening; and this may be 
foreseen by its licking the legs of the cow at the time it 
is sucking, when, as there can be no other probable 
reason assigned, it is obvious to me it wants salt, I have 
experienced a wonderful advantage in being very regular 
in the times of putting the cow to the calf, and in always 
milking the cow before the calf sucks, to draw the cold 
milk from the paps, as that milk is of great injury to the 
calf, even if the animal could take that and the remainder 
of the meal ; but if the cow give more milk than the calf 
requires, the first milk should be always taken away, as 
a pint of the last part of the cow's meal will fatten more 
than a quart of the first. 

I will give the reader an idea of my knowledge, me- 
thod, and success, in fattening calves. — About fourteen 
years since, in the month of June, when pastures are 
good, I bought a cow and calf for 15/.; the calf then 
seven days old : I put the calf in a place where it never 
saw any light but when the door was opened for the cow 
to go in and come out ; nor could it move more than 
three feet from the post to which it was tied. The cow 
giving considerably more milk for two months than the 
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calf required, she was milled before being put to the 
calf; leaving little more thaa a suihciency, as near as 
coold be judged ; and she was always striped, or stropped, 
after the calf had sjacked (which should be done to all 
cows giving suck, as there ought to be no milk left in 
the udder after the calf has got its fill). Two large lumps 
of <;hal1c were put before the calf. .When it had been 
thus fed three weeks, I began to give it gin-balls, prepared 
by mixing a large wine-glass of gin in a plateful of the 
very best wheat flour, as much paste being made as 
the liquid would moisten, of which two balls were 
formed, each about the size of a smallish hen's egg. 
These balls were given to the calf by opening the mouth, 
and, taking hold of the tongue with one hand, pushing 
the ball down the throat with the other. The regular 
times of feeding were as follow :— the cow was let to it at 
six o'clock in the morning and six in the evening, and 
the gin-balls given at twelve o'clock in the day precisely. 
The calf sweated much, and, after it had done sucking 
the cow, used to delight in licking it over almost every 
part. I apprehend the sweating was caused partly by 
the gin-balls, and partly by the closeness of the place ; 
though the place was spacious for the purpose, being 
about eight feet wide and fourteen long ; but, as I have 
observed before, no light or air was admitted but what 
the crevice round the door let in, which could be but 
little, as it fitted pretty close. The calf had very dry 
clean wheat straw for litter, a little given every day ; the 
whole of the Utter being taken from it once a week. The 
place was paved aslant, with a grate at the outside of the 
door, so that no wet stood ; and all the excrements, both 
of the cow and the calf, were carefully, collected and re- 
moved every time the cow was taken from the calf, to 
keep the place dry and sweet*. The result was, when the 
calf was killed, at twelve weeks and five days old, it 
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weighed 70 ft a quarter, or 35 stone London weighty 
and sold in the market, in quarters, or joints for 
8/, 195. 6J.— at the present price in Smithfield, which il 
7s. a stone and sink the offal, it would have produced 
12/. 5$. — being sold at Sd, a pound fourteen years ago, 
which is a proof the veal was good in quality : the calf 
paid for the cow's milk each day Q^. S^d. or \Q$. 9id. 
a week. 

It may be necessary to say how the cow was kept, to 
remove any suspicion of her having been fed in ah ex- 
pensive manner. She was depastured on' twenty-six acres, 
the land worth about 405. an agre : the stock kept upon 
it consisted of fourteen cows, four horses, and one 
hundred and twenty-three sheep ;— about four sheep and 
three quarters, one cow and one twenty-sixth part, and 
something mor^ than one sixth part of a horse, to one 
acre: calculating eight sheep as equal to one beast, and sup- 
posing four horses to eat as much as five cows, it would be 
thirty-four beasts on twenty-six acres, which is one 
beast and little more than a third on an acre. This stock 
was kept from the first week in May till the last week in 
September, besides a number of pigs and about twenty 
geese, which animals devour great quantities of grass* 
Each of the cows had two pecks of grains daily ; the ex- 
pense of grains a little under 2d. a day : the sheep and 
horses lived solely on the pasture, which was mown whei^- 
ever any part seemed to be so neglected that the scythe 
would take it, the grass raked up and carried to some 
horses iii the stable, affording support for about one 
horse more all the summer. This circumstance shews 
the advantage of occasionally mowing the pasture to keep 
the grass short, and establishes the truth of the old 
proverb — '* The nearer the ground the sweeter the 
grass." 
The reader may observe in all mj works that I 
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strongly tecommeiid short pasturage, the benefits of 
which I was led to discover by stall-feeding, being at one 
time a great advocate for that practice, but in which, to 
my utter surprise, I found myself very much^ disap- 
pointed : the cause is obvious, grass and almost all mow- 
able food losing their fattening property wherf high 
enough to mow ; clearly proving that it is not the quan- 
tity, but the quality, of food, which should be attended 
to in feeding all animals. I have found, as will be here- 
after shewn, that lOft of lintseed cake, with the same 
proportion of hay or straw daily, will fatten a beast as 
quickly, if not quicker, than 18 stone or 252tb of turnips 
for the sanie time.— But to return to the cow : she was 
of the half-horned or home-bred species, of a moderate 
size, and would, when fat, attain the weight of about 
750 or 8001b. The calf had much the same appearauce ; 
was of a red colour, with some white on the back : from 
its acquiring such an enormous size at so early a period, 
it must have been got by some large Yorkshire bull —a 
cross to which I have formerly objected. But when I 
lived at Slane I had a very large bull from Sir Joseph 
Banks, bred by his majesty; which bull, put to Irish 
cows of the long-horned sort, produced extraordinarily 
good calves for fattening, full one third more in value, 
with the same food, than those from Irish cows put to a bull 
of their own kind. The calves when calved are longer, 
and they grow much quicker ;• so that I have reason to 
believe a good Yorkshire bull of a lengthy sort is best 
for the purpose of getting sucklers. I was taught to be- 
lieve the meat of such was not of a good quality ; but 
this is erroneous, as it is superior to most of the London 
veal, being equally fair and more juicy, and was, in this 
particular instance, so much admired, that it will be 
spoken of as long as the butcher who killed the calf lives. 
Huch nicety is required in fattening calves, and the calf 
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aboT« mentioned had every possible attention paid lo it; 
but though by much the finest I ever saw, or heard of, 
at Smitbfield or elsewhere, and highly deserving the 
notice of the reader, I wish it more particularly to be re- 
garded as a proof of the advantage attending short pas- 
ture, 'many further instances of which will be met with 
in the course of this work. The pasture I have spoken 
of was so closely eaten, that it was usual for travellers to 
ask if it was not a common (as it lay by the side of tbe 
road leading from London to York); and the cattle, 
horses, and sheep, being of a superior description, and 
either fat or nearly so, the notice of the stranger was 
more forcibly engaged and interested. 



SECTION X. 

Management of the Dairy i—malting Butter, Cheese^ S^c. 

For the dairy, the first object to be considered, is a 
proper situation, which should be airy and dry. The 
building should be spacious, according to the number of 
cows, and well sheltered from both sun and wind : if 
erected expressly for the purpose, the north front should 
have the greater number of apertures for the admission 
of cold air ; and a sufficient quantity of trees should be 
planted on the south front to shade it from the sun. 
Where circumstances admit, it should be sunk at least 
three or four feet below the surface, proper drains laid, 
and an area made round it, to prevent damps. The ac- 
cess to it may be by a few steps ; or the ground dog 
away on the north side to the width of six or seven feet, 
and a gradual slope formed to the door. The windows 
or openings may be covered with wire, such as is used 
for making sieves, which will freely admit tbe air and 
keep out flies. Tbe sides of the door should be of 
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atone^ and the walls very thick^ covered either with a very 
strong stucco, or with glazed tiles. At the east and 
west end niches may be left for the purpose of oma- 
raeoty and for the convenience of placing large Jars or 
vases for cream, burtter, 8cc. The frame destined to 
contain the vessels to hold the milk should be made of 
oak, and may be supported by stone pillars, and the pans 
(which are made ^or the purpose) of glazed earthen ware, 
LiCaden cisterns are, however, in general use in large 
dairies, as the business would be much impeded by 
earthen ware, which would also prove costly, being very 
liable to accident, otherwise it is by far the sweetest, 
as cisterns or troughs lined with lead, from milk being 
of a corrosive quality, are apt to produce disagreeable 
effects, without frequent and good cleaning; therefore, 
where the business can be done by wel^-glazed earthen 
ware, it is very much to be preferred. 

Dairies should, as nearly as possible, be kept of an 
even temperature, feeling cool in summer and warm ia 
winter; to which end vaults, where they can be had, are . 
the best. I acquired the knowledge of this latter cir- 
cumstance from living in Americ2\, where the extremes 
of heat and cold are so great, that in winter the milk will 
freeze instantaneously, and in summer become so hot 
as to render an equal quantity of cold water new-milk 
warm. I was obliged, in consequence, to have the milk 
carried as soon as it was milked into the dairy, which 
was about seven feet below the surface of the ground^ 
and so contrived as to have a flight of steps forming a 
3ort of area. This was the very best dairy I ever knew ; 
the milk casting the cream quicker and in greater 
proportion than I ever experienced elsewhere. Most 
dairy people are of opinion that milk ought not to be 
put into the vessels to stand till it is coole4> under an 
idea that the cream doe^ not rise so well if the milk be 
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put in hot from the cow ; which opinion I myself forr 
merly entertained : but in America we strained the milk, 
during both summer and winter, hot as it came from the 
cow, carrying it immediately into the dairy, and had the 
satisfaction to find the cream rise in a very unusual 
manner, far better than by our former mode of cooling^ 
it before it was set up* Care should be taken not to 
admit wind into dairies, which I likewise learned in 
America. My dairy there had folding doors over the 
area, which formed a kind of hatchway ; when the doors 
were not closely shut down, and the wind got in, it dried 
the cream at top, rendering it tough, in consequence of 
which less cream was obtained from a giveq quantity of 
milk in the same space of time : peither would cream 
thus dried give as much butter, nor would it be so well 
flavoured ; for when cream dries it forms itself into 
cheese, as will be fully explained in the process of cheesQ 
making. Damps should also be prevented as much as 
possible. In America, in order to keep dairies perfectly 
cool, it has been found expedient to have what are called 
spring-houses, so formed as to admit -a stream of water 
to enter at one corner, with a hollow place made round 
by the side of the wall, that a current may run continually. 
The middle part of the floor is so raised as to keep quite 
dry. The ihilk pans (which are earthen ware) are com- 
monly {>laced in this current of water; but some observ- 
ing meh*in that country have learned by experience that 
the milk put in the stream of water does not cast so 
much cream as when it stands on the floor without 
water, nor is the batter made from it of so fine a flavour ; 
which seems perfectly consonant with reason, for damp 
places, in a greater or less degree, always cause a fus- 
tiness. Notwithstanding the great disadvantage of the; 
American climate for making of butter, yet it is as goo4 
flavoured^ with proper management^ as any England cw 
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produce. I am, therefore, fully persuaded that the form- 
ation of dairies under ground, even in this country, 
would be an improv/ement, both as to the quantity and 
quality of the butter, for cream being a fermentable 
substance, the even temperature would keep it betterand 
more free from any rancid taste. 

A dairy, to have every advantage, should be a de- 
tached building, with very thick walls and small windows, 
some on every side, so as to admit air, but not tgnnd : 
there should be a vault for the dairy, spacious Enough to 
churn in ; a second or ground room, furnished with a 
boiler to scald the milk vessels, make the cheese in, 8cc. 
the cheese press being conveniently fixed to put the dif- 
ferent vessels out to dry and sweeten, on a sort of cratch 
placed on the outside in an airy situation ; and a third 
or drying ■ room above for cheese, with one window, . 
merely for light, on the north side ; as, to dry cheese 
properly, there ought to be neither sun nor wind ad- 
mitted. When the sun is allowed to enter the drying- 
room, it causes the cheese to run (called slipping its 
coat) and have a bad smell ; and flies in consequence de- 
positing their blow in such places, maggots will be pro- 
duced. Wind occasions cheese to crack. There must 
be a kind of table contrived in the middle of this drying- 
room, with shelves flxed' round against the walls ; and a 
rack, formed with two equal sides rabbeted together at 
top and bottom, and spindles put through on both aides : 
the distance between these spindles must be regulat- 
ed by the thickness of the cheese intended to be made. 
The rack must be placed on feet at a proper elevation 
from the floor, each foot of a coqic or sugar-loaf form, 
and surrounded with tin, to prevent rats and mice from 
getting up, as cats can scarcely ever be admitted, on ac? 
•ount of their fondness for new cheese. 
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/ 

SECTION XI. 

Process in making Butter, 

In this process much nicety is to be observed, par- 
ticularly in regard to cleanliness. The proper heat of the 
milk when set up has already been investigated ; the next 
consideration is, always to have clean vessels, which, i^ 
earthen ware, after every time using, must be scalded in 
"boiling water. For this purpose a tub should be pro- 
vided, large enough to contain them one within another, 
and in which they should stand some time: but, where 
there is a copper or pan of sufficient size, boiling is much 
better. Some saving may be obtained by rinsing the 
vessels with a small portion of water before tliey are put 
to scald, as it makes an addition to the pigs' food. 
When taken out of scald and wiped perfectly clean with 
a cloth kept for that purpose, they should be put upon 
the rack to dry and sweeten. AVhen taken from the rack 
for use, they should be again wiped. In hot weather, if 
there be a small quantity of cold water put in the bottom 
of the vessel, it will cause the cream to rise more quickly ; 
in cold weather warm water should be used. Let the 
water always be sweet and well flavoured ; and it should 
be passed through the same strainer used for the milk. 
Great care must be taken to keep the strainer perfectly 
clean ; the best and sweetest strainers are wooden bowls, 
with open bottoms on which a piece of fine gauze is tied ; 
the bowl, cloth, 8cc. being carefully ^^ashed from time to 
time, and hung out in the air, as they are very liable to 
be out of order. Milk managed in this manner will keep 
in the summer from twelve to twenty-four hours sweet 
enough to make skim-milk cheese ; in winter about three 
days, which is called six meols ; and will stand boiling far 
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ealves. Some persons use wire or horse-hair sieves- to 
strain the milk ; but they are both very improper, for it 
is duiost impossible to preserve them clean and sweet. 
To make the best butter, milk ought not to be kept more 
than twelve hours, either in summer or winter, and 
churried every other day. A method is followed in some 
butter counties, of making two kinds of butter from the 
same milk : this is effected by skimming the milk in twelve 
hours after being put up, and then churning it, which 
makes a very fine flavoured butter ; the milk is then suffer- 
ed to stand as long as any cream will rise, being skimmed 
every twelve hours, which when churned forms a sort of 
feint unpleasant butter, that will not keep above a day or 
two to be eauble— sliewing the propriety of not skimming 
the milk after about twelve hours, as well for present 
use, as for keeping. • 

In Ireland a method is practised of churning the milk 
and cream together ; which seems very profitable where 
skim-milk cheese is not made. The milk is let stand as 
kmg as it wheys on the lop, and then churned ; by 
which means very good flavoured butter is obtained. 
Wliile on my survey of BuckinghamsRire, I saw an ex- 
periment tried, by setting up the milk of a certain num- 
ber of cows, taking off the cream in a given space of 
time, and then churning it; afterwards, the milk of au 
equal number of cows was set for the saitie period 
to whey, as is practised in Ireland, before churning: 
the result was, that the cream in the common method 
produced 7fl&. of butter, and the milk and cream to- 
gether 1 lib. The only difference in favour of the first 
method, in that county, is, they fatten hogs on the milt, 
though it is said that butter-milk will not fatten hogs : 
but in Ireland, butter-milk is an object of very great im- 
portance, it being the chief beverage of a great part 
of the popultition, who almost live upon it. 
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It should be remarked, that all vessels for the keepr 
ing of milk ought to be shallow, care being taken not 
to overfill tliem. Wooden vessels, round and shallow, 
are generally considered best in cold vaults, earthen ware 
in warmer situations, for long keeping; and leaden 
vessels for yielding the most cream. Salt is commonly 
used for scouring the leaden and wooden vessels ; but I 
have reason to believe that lime would be a proper swb* 
Btitute, used once a week, as it would eifectually pre- 
vent fermentation ; for there is sometimes, from neglect, a 
sort of putridity in the crevices and corners of those 
vessels, which lime, being of a caustic nature, would 
prevent. Earthen ware requires only scalding, and with 
that alone is kept much sweeter than either of the 
other vessels can be with the greatest care. 

Creaming milk. — This operation is performed by fleet*" 
ing or creaming with thin shallow wooden dishes or tins, 
some of which have holes in the bottom. But skimmings* 
dishes are only used for wood, or earthen ware ; the 
leaden vessels generally having a hole in the bottom, 
with a plug made long enough to reach some inches 
above the milk, af>in being fixed on the top part to give 
|t a" twist for the purpose of fastening it, or pulling it out : 
by drawing out the plug, the milk is suffered to escape, 
while the cream remains behind. 

Keeping cream. — When the cream is gathered, it must 
be put in a clean well-leaded earthen pot, and stirred 
with a stick, called a cxeam-stick, kept sweet and clean 
for the purpose, very well once or twice a day. The 
time of keeping must depend on the weather : if cold, 
it will keep very well for six or seven days ; if hot, not 
more than three or four. If the land naturally produce 
well-flavoured butter, I am of opinion that letting the 
cream stand until it is sour, is of advantage to it, as to 
both quantity and quality; but, on the contrary, if the 
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land produce strong, rancid, ill-flavoured butter, the 
sooner it is churned the better. 

Churning, — After the churn has been rinsed out with 
hot water in the winter, or with cold in the summer, 
strain the cream through a piece of thin but strong 
linen clolh, or canvas, sold for that purpose : the mouth 
or top of the churn being covered with the cloth, 
the cream is strained into it. This done, which should 
be early in the morning or late in the day, cover up the 
chum close ; and if in summer, set it in some cool situa- 
tion, but no place is more proper than the dairy, if it be 
constructed as before described. If in the winter 
season, and during very severe frosty weather, it may 
be necessary to set the cream by the fire-side previous to 
churning, stirring it, and turning the pot to warm it 
equally. At this time of the year, if the weather be 
very cold, it will be necessary to phce your chum near 
the fire, or in some warm place ; but if the butter will 
come in the usual time it will be better to avoid much 
heat : producing the butter commonly occupies about 
an hour and a half, from the beginning to the end of the 
operation^ During the time of churning, have a kettle on 
the fire, containing some clean water, and pour a little 
in at intervals. In summer, cold spring water is required 
for this purpose. When you begin to churn, in the 
winter season, make quick sharp strokes, having a dull 
heavy sound, and continue till you hear it alter, when it 
will be light and more sprightly, the cream being broken, 
and some smdl bits of butter seen on the staff or lid. 
Then cleanse the lid, and sides of the churn, with your 
hand ; and having put all together, cover the chum 
again, and with easy strokes, round and not to the bot- 
tom, gather the butter into one lump or body, leaving 
no pieces separate or unconnected. In summer you 
pust observe to churn more gently at first, for sharp. 
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quick strokes will causCv the butter to be soft, light, and 
oily ; but after the cream is changed, the operation is 
precisely the same as in winter. The churning here 
spoken of; is with the upright churn ; but it will be 
necessary to observe the same rules if any other descrip- 
tion of churn be used. The common barrel-churn is 
very objectionable; for, during the winter season, if 
moved quickly at first it soon tills with wind, and the 
process is in consequence much impeded. Some expe- 
riments have been tried between the upright and barrel 
churns, with equal quantities of cream ; and the results 
were, that the upright gave the most butter, being also 
better in quality and sooher obtained: and the same- 
whether worked by horses or by hand. I have every 
reason to believe these experiments decisive ; for it is 
the constant agitation of the cream that causes it to be- 
come butter, therefore whatever contrivance produces 
the most regular action must be the best ; and the churn 
that stands still, while the dashes are kept moving, 
seems the likeliest to have that eHect. In the common 
barrel-churn, the dashes being fixed, the cream fre- 
quently remains still ; which cannot be the case either in 
the upright churn oir in the barrel-churn with moveable 
dashes. 

In America, the Dutch have introduced an upright 
churn of a make somewhat different from the one in 
general use in England, it being much wider at the 
bottom than the top ; but it churns with a staff and 
dashes, the same as the latter. I had one of them when 
I resided in that country, and found the butter come 
sooner and more regularly than in any one J had ever 
befoi-e used; which I apprehend is caused by the 
drawing up of the dash to the narrow part acting with 
greater violence on the cream. The lid, or cover, is 
likewise differently contrived, being made to slip witbia 
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the ohurii; which in form resembles a small pail ; and 
the top, or part through which the staff goes, is sur- 
rounded with staves, rising about ten or twelve inches 
above it, so that all waste, by sprinkbg or splashing, is 
prevented, for whatever is received in the top readily 
runs into the churn again. These upright churns are 
cleaned with great facility ; for, the top part being open, 
the hand may be put into them, while the eye readily 
perceives any dirt, &c.: and they may be kept sweet, by 
being exposed to the air. There is another objection 
attending the barrel-churn, which is, the lid being made 
fast by a piece of cloth, it is apt to chafe, and the lint 
to mix with the butter. 

After the butter is churned, and well formed, open the 
lid— or in the upright churn take off the lid— and withf 
the hand gather it together, and take it out from the 
butter^milk, having a clean vessel, with some clean spring 
water in it, in readiness to receive the butter; then, with 
the hand or a butter dish, toss it to and fro, until all the 
butter-milk is washed from it. Having drained all the 
water from the butter, and brought it to a firm substance, 
it is advisable, as is the practice in Ireland, to draw a 
case-knife through the butter in every direction, which 
process will take out any hair or lint that may have 
escaped the strainer. This done, spread the butter very 
thinly in the vessel, and regularly sprinkle over it some 
salt clean picked, and made free from dirt or lumps ; then 
work it well together, and, if in the winter season, hav- 
ing some clean water in a vessel to put it in, immediately 
make it ready for market. In summer time it may be 
necessary to let the butter stand covered with cold water 
for twelve hours, to set, before being made up for use 
or for market : it is not necessary to add the salt till the 
butter is ready to make up. In some counties I have 
visited, where much butter is produced, they use a sort 
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of brine, made by mixing a proper quantity of salt in 
clean spring water, letting it stand to dissolve, and then 
straining off the liquor from, the sediment ; they put 
this brine to the butter, working them together, and by 
this means the salt is said to be more regularly incorpo- 
rated : it is, at the s^me time, a very cleanly method. 
The quantity of salt ^must be regulated by the taste. 

Potting butter.-^'The butter intended to be potted 
should not be washed in water, to extract the butter- 
milk, for that process would cause it to become rancid ; 
it must, therefore, be freed from the milk by working it 
very well with the hands or the butter-dish. It is not a 
bad method to weigh both the butter and the salt, to 
judge how to apportion them ; but the taste, as you 
proceed, will generally be the best guide. The butter 
being opened, the salt must be well worked in, beating 
the mass with your hand, butter-dish, or beater, until 
the salt is entirely dispersed, and intermixed thoughout 
the whole of the butter ; then having a clean earthen 
pot, well leaded, lest the brine should leak from it, first 
scatter some salt on the bottom, and afterwards lay in 
the butter, pressing it as hard down as possible: when 
the pot is sufficiently full, cover the top with salt, so, as 
entirely to cover the butter. It must be kept in a cold, 
dry place, or the salt will melt ; but should that happen, 
it would be proper to pour off the brine, and put some 
fresh salt at the top. If the quantity of butter be not 
sufficient to fill the pot, cover it with salt, and let it 
stand till the next churning, when, scraping off the salt,, 
fill up the pot, as before directed. 

Tubbing butter is generally performed in the same 
manner, but does not require the salt at the top and 
bottom. Some persons, after sufficiently salting the 
butter and filling the barrels, with a small stick make 
many holes through the butter, to the bottom of the 
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tub ; and having prepared brine of salt and water, 
strong enough to bear an egg, by boiling and skimming 
it until no more scum rises, and the liquor is quite fine^ 
which must stand till it is cold, pour it upon the butter, 
filling the holes to the top ; when, letting it settle in 
them, they head up the cask. It is not unusual to 
boil a sprig of rosemary in the brine, a herb which ig 
both pleasant and wholesome. 

When to pot fitiTt^.— This may be done at any time, 
from the first week in May till the beginning of Septem- 
ber, observing to do it early in the morning, and when 
the weather is coolest, for which reason the month of 
May is preferable ; the air being then more temperate, 
the butter takes salt freely, and is the best flavoured, 
from the herbs an:l grasses being young, and in the 
highest perfection. 

To make good butter from new-mUk whey. — Boil the 
whey, and when boiling put some butter-milk into it, which 
will cause curds to rise on the top ; skim them off, and 
put them into a vessel, where they must be suffered to 
stand two days, or until they become sour; then chum 
them, and they will produce butter for immediate use 
very little inferior to that churned from cream. This 
butter will not keep, but is very serviceable and good in 
pastry or for other culinary uses. Curds made in this 
way may be used for cheesecakes, &c. for which purpose 
they must be put into a linen cloth, and laid on a sieve 
over a tub, on a pair of cheese-brigs, to strain : when 
the curds begin to rise, the skimming must commence, 
and be continued as long as any curds appear; that done, 
tie the cloth, whey, and curd, altogether, hang them up 
in a proper place with a tub under them, and in about 
twenty-four hours they will be fit for use.— This is a 
very economical and excellent dish. * 

To make curds from new milk.-^T^ke two thirds of 
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buUer-skiUcy put it into an earthen Testel, which should 
he tnuch larger than is necessary to receive the butter- 
.milk only; then take one third as much new milk, set 
.it on the fire, and when it is beginning, to rise^ remove it. 
Jet it cool a little, and then pour it into the buUer-milk, 
.stirring it about in the same mfuiner as you would .make 
^ofiset : after it has stood for a small space of time, skim 
off the curds, and put them into a cloth that the wb^ 
wilLstrain through, as is directed £of the whey curds. 



SECTION XII. 

Method of making many Sorts of Cheese. 

The . following are the kinds of cheese made from 
cows'. milk only. On the Continent, the milk of goats 
^ihI sheep is Ukewise used, from necessity; and we pur- 
chase the cheese so made as dainties, though possessed 
of the means of making it in greater quantities our- 
selves. 

Stilton CAeese.-^This cheese takes its name from the 
place where first made, but at this time very little of it 
is produced in that town. The method of making it was 
introduced by a Stilton man to Leicestershire, where 
jnuch of it is now made. Stilton cheese varies much in 
quality, being sometimes so fine as be considered the 
best cheese produced in England, while at other times 
it is scarcely fit to eat; the difference arising chiefly 
from the manufacture and management. According to 
the nature of the soil, different management is required. 
In some places it is diihcult to be made, as it will rise 
or blow in drying, so as to be of no value ; this is oc- 
casioned by coofined air, from having whey left in it 
of a fermentable nature. The greatest difficulty being 
to prevent this defect, I will first give the process for 
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diat purpose. To prevent the cheese rising, some kind 
of acid must be used ; probably alegar might answer, but 
my practice is as follows : Let about one fourth of the 
quantity of milk intended to be used for the cheese 
stand till it become sour and coagulated, or, as it is called 
by dairy-women, loppered, having taken care to skim 
off the cream before the milk is quite turned : — ^preserve 
the cream in a pot, as if for churning, until the milk is 
loppered. The day before the sour milk is made into 
curd for cheese, prepare a quantity of milk just taken 
from the cow, and make it into curd ; when properly 
drained^ put it into an earthen-ware vessel, adding a 
sufficient proportion of cold, clean, spring water, and let it 
s^and for twenty-four hours. When the new-milk curd 
has been this time in water, take the loppered milk, and 
adding the cream skimmed from it (or more cream, if 
you wish to make the cheese very rich ; but the cream 
from the milk so managed is generally quite sufficient), 
put to it one fourth more of milk about twelve hours 
kept, or what is termed by dairy-women one meal old, 
with its cream ; then heat some of the sweet milk to a pro- 
per degree of warmth, and add the runnet to it: the smaller 
the quantity of runnet, the cooler the milk, so as it will 
change to curd, and^e slower the process is performed, 
the better ; as, in most cheese making, attention to these 
considerations causes the cheese to be richer. The 
quantity of curd put into the water ought, at least, to 
equal that of the old milk. Mix the different sorts of 
curd as perfectly as possible, by squeesing and kneadibg 
.the mass with the hands; that done, put the whole intda 
deep narrow vat, the form commonly preferred for Stiltqa 
cheese. This sort of cheese requires only very light 
pressing, and must be frequently turned while in the 
press : — by being pressed lightly, the cheese will retain 
its richness; and by frequent turning, it will be of equal 
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goodness : for if ose part be suffered to continue nnder^ 
Death, tbat will be the richest ; ^hile the more graduaUj 
any kind of cheese is pressed the better, although 80010 
sorts require more pressing than others. The richness 
of cheese depends much on the quantity of cream used^ 
yet not entirely : no better need be made than as above 
directed. This cheese, when ripe, will be various, suit* 
ed to different palates; for, by steeping the curd in 
water, the old milk produces a red mould, the new milk 
sound cheese ; while at tlie junction of the two, air being 
admitted, blue mould will generally he formed. But as 
the putting curd in water renders it liable tp be shori^ 
crumble, and consequently to mould, those who do not 
like their cheese in that state must not pursue this plan, 
it being, indeed, more particularly adapted for situations 
unfavourable to the produce of cheese. 

The folk>wing method, which is more simple and easy 
where good cheese land, will make a mild, sounder, and 
rather tougher sort of cheese.— Take new milk from the 
cows (with an addition of cream added to it, when in- 
tended for cheese of the richest and finest quality), at 
which time it is generally hot enough to receive the 
rnnnet, as the cooler the milk and runnet are put to^* 
gether, and the slower it comeSf the richer the curd ; and 
when it comes it is advisable not to break the curd, but to 
let it settle to the bottom of the tub, carefully taking off 
the whey from the top. In mheying of cheese, a good way 
is, to have a seive, with a strainer within it, laid on a 
pair of cheese-brigs, and a tub underneath to contain 
the whey. When the whey is drained from the curd, 
with a knife cut the curd into large pieces, that may be 
moved without breaking : if it be very light, and much 
whey still in it, put it into the sieve with the ck>th or 
stirainer in it; but if nearly drained, put it into the 
cheese vat, without a clotk, having a hoop made of titt 
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to slip within the vat, to keep the' curd together while 
the whej drains from it and settles : then put the follower 
on the top, with a light weight upon it. When the whey 
ceases to run, turn the vat upside down, on a table or 
board, letting the curd, then formed into a cheese, slip 
out, having a cloth ready to put within the vat, into 
which the cheese must be returned, disturbing it as little 
as possible : that done, if the vat will not contain the 
curd, use the hoop ; but if it will, put on the follower, 
which must be small enough to go within the vat : it is 
then ready for the press, or rather some light weight, it 
being very wrong, as before observed, to put a heavy 
weight on cheese of this sort, or to press it hastily. 
When the cheese has remained with the weight upon it 
for eight or ten hours, it should be again taken from the 
vat, and turned the other side or end upwards, which must 
be repeated every twelve hours, as this kind of cheese 
ought to be sixty hours in the press : during the turning 
it must be salted, and dried as other cheeses. Should the 
cheese Le required to taste much of salt, sprinkle a little 
among the curd before it is put into the vat ; but cheese 
of a moderate size will generally be rendered salt 
enough by rubbing the salt in with the hand at the time 
of pressing. If thought necessary, a little salt may be 
rubbed on the cheese on the second day after being 
carried to the drying-room. 

The tin hoop above mentioned should be made to lap 
over, to suit the size of the vat used. 

Cheshire Cheese.—ThU cheese, which is in more gene- 
ral use than .iny other, is made of the evening's milk set 
up, and the cream being taken from it in the morning, 
the whole is* mixed with the morning's new milk; con- 
sequently it is composed of about one half new milk, 
the other of one meal or twelve hours kept: the pro- 
cess is as follows. To a proper quantity of the evening's 
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milky after the ereain has been taken from it, and it is 
heated sufficiently to mix with the remainder of that 
milk, add the new milk or morning's meal, all together : 
the cream must not be put to this, as directed in the 
Stilton process. The milk being of a proper heat, that 
is, about the heat of milk as immediately taken from the 
cow, put the runnet to it, being particularly careful to 
mix them thoroughly together ; a clean cloth should then 
be spread over the tub containing the milk, both to 
keep out dirt, and to prevent the milk from cooling too 
rapidly, as it ought to retain the warmth of new milk as 
long as possible. When the mixture begins to change 
to a sort of jelly, about the thickness of good cream, 
with a dish move it about quite down to the bottom of 
the vessel, stirring and blending all well together; then 
cover it up again, and in a very short time the curd and 
whey will begin to separate. The curd having settled, 
with a thin shallow dish take off the whey, remembering 
to have a sieve, placed on a pair of cheese-brigs, over 
some proper vessel, to receive it, and a piece of thin 
Hnen clo'lh spread over the sieve to retain any of the 
curd that may unavoidably be taken up with the whey. — 
It will sometimes happen that, the runnet not being so 
strong as it ought to be, the milk will not change. 
When that is the case, put some more runnet to it: 
should that still prove ineffectual, take a quaatity of milk 
out of the tub, and put it into the boiler, making it hot 
enough to warm the whole quantity, and then add some 
more runnet : but observe to use very little runnet at 
all times, as much runnet will cause cheese to be strong, 
and have small holes in it, called eyes.— The curd and 
whey being separated, and the former freed as perfectly 
from the whey as possible, with a knife cut the curd in 
pieces, and put it into the cheese-vat. It must be ob» 
served that in making these large cheeses, of perhaps a 
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hundred pounds weight, this operation differs much from 
that adopted in forming cheese of a smaller size : the 
curd must be put into the cheese-vat without a cloth, in 
the same manner as other cheeses, but it must be 
hotter, and well broken and squeesed, so as to force as 
much of the whey from it as possible, that it may be- 
come thoroughly incorporated, this cheese being very 
liable to fall to pieces, if great caution be not used. 
Some salt should be sprinkled among the curd during the 
ivorking ; for by salting only on the outside of so large 
cheeses, the salt would not penetrate to the middle of 
them. 

When all the curd is in the vat, it will be necessary to 
use the tin hoop before described ; then put on the fol- 
lower, and place the cheese over some vessel, having a 
pair of cheese-brigs laid over it, to catch the whey. As 
soon as the whey seems to be perfectly drained from the 
curd, turn the cheese out of the vat, into which put a 
clean linen cloth, large enough, when the tin hoop is on, 
to inclose the whole substance of the cheese ; then, with 
what is called a cheese-knife (made of wood, somewhat 
like a gardener's knife reversed), force the cloth down the 
sides within the hoop, and put the cheese, thus pre* 
pared, in a very heavy stone press, as all cheeses of this 
size require much pressing^ for if they were not very 
firmly incorporated, both at the time they are put into 
the vat, and afterwards in the pressing process, they 
would not adhere together. If cheeses of this substance 
were . made so rich as a good Stilton cheese, they could 
not be preserved ; and it often happens, that when about 
one fourth of the cream is taken from them, they are 
even then too rich to bear lifting abottt, which some-. 
times occasions great loss, by their breaking in pieces 
while carrying to market ; therefore, as large quantities 
of Cheshire cheese are exported, the utmost caution 
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should be used in not making them richer than is proper, 
to bear the necessary removals. The time of pressing 
should be, at least, sixty hours, being turned and salted 
as before directed in making Stilton cheeie. After 
pressing, much salt must be well rubbed in with the 
hand, and the cheeses afterwards suffered to stand four 
days in salt, and some fresh salt used once a day while 
'drying, during which time great attention is necessary. 
The best mode is, to place them on some clean wheat 
straw, on a chamber floor, where there is a free circula* 
tion of air, rubbing them well with a clean cloth. 
When the outside is dry, \Yipe over them carefully, in 
every part, with anotta mixed in a small quantity of 
neats-foot oil : this causes the cheese to retain its rich* 
ness, and keeps it in a proper moist state, by preventing 
exhalation, as also the breeding of mites, for it may be 
observed that mites never breed in cheese until it be dry. 
These large cheeses must not be put one on another, 
whilst any humidity remains, otherwise the salt-worm or 
skipper will be liable to infest them. To be what is 
termed ripe, they ought to be kept a considerable time ; 
three or four years are not too long. The reason they ar« 
so highly esteemed abroad, biding in Italy even preferred 
to Parmesan, arises from their quaUty improving by age. 
Different things are sometimes added, to increase 
the richness of cheese : butter has been used for that pur- 
post; but, from its tendency to become rancid, and 
consequently to spoil the flavour of the cheese, it is 
'^lery improper. I once saw four pounds of unclarified 
fat, in as many distinct lumps, taken out of a Cheshire 
c|ieese ; though I do not think the practice of putting 
fat into ehe^e made in Cheshire is commou ; for I had 
a dairy-woman living with me in Ireland, who was bred 
in that county, and who declared she had never heard 
of such a proceeding. . This woman made perhaps the 
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best Ckithire cheese ever tasted in Ireland, following 
the method recomoiended in the preceding pages : its 
only fault was, being too rich, though half the cream 
was taken from the milk. But the credulity of some 
perspns will be staggered, when informed that there 
was an equal nuitiber of sheep depastured among the 
cows, and the milk was much richer than the wonum 
had ever been accustomed to in Cheshire ; which I am 
convinced was owing* to the sheep, as will be hereafter 
clearly substantiated. 

Trent^de Cheese. — This cheese is made of all new 
milk, and is excellent for toasting. The runnet is put 
to the milk when hotter than as used for the cheese be* 
fore described ; the whey removed as directed in making 
other kinds of cheese. The cheeses are formed about 
two or two and a half inches thick, and do not require 
heavy pressing, or for a long time, twenty-four hours 
being sufficient. They are apt to rise, heave, or blow 
up ; but which may in most cases be prevented by adding 
a small quantity of sour milk or butter-rmilk, or by pour- 
ing some boiling hot milk or whey over the curd before 
it is put into the vat. 

Cotttnkam or Eddisfi CAeese.— This is a very pleasant 
kind of cheese, and is made in the same manner as the 
preceding, bot rather thinner, not more than one inch 
and a half thick. They, must be put hotter together 
than many others; and, being made so thin, they are 
soon ready for use, two or three months being sufficient 
to render them fit for the table. These cheeses are abo 
apt to rise, but in a less degree than th^ Trent-side, 
being so moch thinner: the reason is obvious; they 
must, of course, contain less whey, which, where re* 
dundant, produces fermentation, particularly daring Uie 
winter, when the mobture does not so readily exhale. 
At this season of the year^ wbea tUs- sort of cheese is 
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made, as there seldom is any sour milk, should the 
cheese rise, or blow, pursue the precautions directed in 
making the Trent*side. 

Skim-milk Cheese.^^This is a very useful and profitable 
article, being made from what is considered of little valtie 
in many counties. In the county of Dorset they make 
a most exvelknt cheese of their skim-milk, and a cow is 
calculated to afford two hundred weight in one season ; 
which being sold at 5d. a pound produces the sum of 
4/. IS*. 4d. for that period, while the whey supports 
many pigs in a very thriving state. In the county of 
Lincoln, also, much skim-milk cheese is made, though 
chiefly for family use. The method of making there adopt- 
ed is very similar, where it is Whnied to be mouldy, to the 
directions for Stilton, the cream being taken from the 
milk, and no new milk added. If it is v^ished to have it 
sound, it must be put hotter together, without any lop- 
pered milk : the milk must be made into cheese while 
sweet, from twelve to twenty-four hours old ; and thus 
managed, is very little inferior to some new-milk cheese. 
However, this depends much on the land ; for there are 
some lands from which it is almost impossible to make 
good cheese without loppered milk : without this addition 
even the Stilton cheeses would half of them blow, and 
run like turpentine. Indeed, some that are sold in Lon- 
don are of that description : where they are made, I 
quere whether the man who sells them knows. 

The skim-milk cheeses made in Dorsetshire do not 
seem to have any loppered milk, or much sour milk, in 
tliem ; thejr are put together cool, and managed very well, 
being frequently blue mould in' from six to nine months, 
by which time they become excellent, though at three 
months the same cheese would be scarcely eatable. There 
is hardly any cheese, of the weight of from fourteen to 
twenty pounds^ of any kind, fit for use under from nine 
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to txDelve months old. The blue mould in Dorset cheese 
appears to be an uncertain quality^ as the maker is ob- 
liged to try them to find which are in that state ; but 
there must be a cause, and it is very evident to me that 
it is air, which getting in, occasions a sort of decay, as 
may easily be proved ; for if you make holes in a sound, 
but rather moist, cheese, with a fork, it will readily mould 
and go to decay in and about the holes. These cheeses, 
so much admired by many, being put cool together, and 
lightly pressed, admit air, which, from the nature of 
cheese, being moist within, causes it tp mould, the same 
as with all other things. 

Some remarks and observations on the making and ma^ 
nagement of cheese to dry, being very different from the 
preparation of thin cheese for immediate use, — It may seem 
unnecessary to repeat, that great caution must be used 
to prevent rising ; but when that happens ii causes very 
frequently the total destruction of cheese, and always 
greatly injures it. By putting milk together very hot, 
and adding the runnet immediately, the whey will drain 
or separate from the curd more quickly, and most pro- 
bably prevent the rising ; but the cheese by this manage- 
ment is sure to be poor, the coat or outside smooth, and 
when dry as hard as horn, every part being tough. If 
you break the curd with the hand, and knead it into the 
vat, a greater portion of the whey will drain from the 
curd ; and then the pressing of the curd very hard into the 
cheese-vat will in part, but not totally, prevent the 
rising. . What is called scalding ttte curd, before being 
put into the vat, is another preventive : but this process 
injures the cheese ; for the cheese made from curd so pre- 
pared, though the rising, in great part, be prevented, if not 
wanted for immediate use, will become principally outsides, 
and consequefftly of little value. One things, in the pro- 
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e€8S of mtkitig cheese, is certain^the hotter it is put to* 
gether^ the sounder it will be ; and the cooler, the richer 
and more apt to decay. I am, therefore, persuaded, 
that, to prevent the rising in cheese, one of the worst 
things that happen to it, there is no remedy so certain as 
a small quantity of loppered milk; and, although the 
opinion may be treated with contempt, thatthe very best 
of cheese may be made iu that way. Even cheese that 
is made of all skim-milk, properly managed, will be often 
taken in preference to many other kinds made of all new 
milk ; an instance of which 1 have witnessed.— When I 
was on my excursion in Dorsetshire, I hate been at a 
public ordinary, where several Dorset gentlemen farmers 
and travellers from London and other parts resorted, 
and have seen the skim-milk cheese of that county, bur- 
lesqued with the appellation of dotible Dorset, eaten by 
the greater part of the company, when there were both 
Cheshire and double Gloucester at the table. My mo- 
ther made this kind of cheese in very great perfection ; 
but the land was so improper for cheese, it could not be 
Blade without loppered milk, and consequently only in 
hot weather. — As a hint to those who would make the 
best of a dairy, she used to rear about twenty pet lambs, 
yeaned in April, which she brought to be satisfied with 
milk only once a day, and frequently half pot-liquor, by the 
first of June, and by the tenth they were entirely weaned. 
After that time she began making both the new-milk or 
Stilton, as before described, and the oli^milk cheese ; 
and I never knew a workrng-roan who did not prefer thia 
skim-milk cheese to^ any other for a hearty meal. This 
b, without doubt, the most profitable mode of inanagmg 
a dairy, where there is not a ready sale for milk. The 
kmbs so raised were, in a general way, as good as any 
oa the farm, though reared on skim-milk. 
In making cheese, I have founds from experience^ 
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that what is termed breaking in, is fireqnently better 
avoided. After tbe milk and roanet are well misied to* 
getber, they should be suffered to remain nndistiirbed, 
and tbe whey carefully takeu off, as breakiog the curd 
causes too quick a separation, which renders tbe cheese 
poorer than it either would or ought to be. In making 
cheese not apt to rise, when tbe curd is taken (torn tbe 
whey, put it into the vat with little molestation ; and 
small or moderate sized cheeses should have no pressure 
or weight upon them, but tbe vat should l>e furnished 
with a sliding lid, which, as the cheese declines in sub- 
stance, may be put lower and lower, until tbe wbey ia 
perfectly drained off : there may be boles on both sides, 
or flsore properly in tbe lid and bottom of tbe vat, for 
the convenience of turning* This vat or box needs no 
doth; indeed, it is much better without, as tbe clotb 
would only impede tbe draining of the wbey.— The rising 
of cheese is not from any fault in the cows; it is occa- 
sioned either by tbe nature of the land, or the causes 
before jaentiooed ; but by having a proper idea how to 
prevent it, much useful cheese may be made even from 
land unfavourable for tbe purpose. 

Usii^ wtiUr to reader the mlk of a proper hemi to re*' 
ceive the rwmet. — In most cases, this is a better nietbod 
than beating tbe milk, which is apt to burn, and set to 
tbe bottom of the pot ; when that happens, it will spoi} 
the cheese, giving it a burnt ta^e. 

Colouring Cheem* — Colouring for cheese may be made 
of almosit any colour, but yellow is generaUy preferred ; 
it is produced from adotta, of which the Spanish is by 
fur the best, much being made in Engkind : tbe price of 
tbe former is considerably tbe highest, though, in tbe 
end, it is the cheapest, as so little of it efiecU tbe pur* 
pose. Some people have objected to colouring butter 
or cheese, but this prejudice iq>pear8 to be over, aa 
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almost every kind of cheese has this colouring now ap^ 
plied to it, Stiltoor excepted. 

Marigolds will afford a yellow colour : they are boiled 
in milky which is added to the cheese milk. This co* 
louring is both pleasant and wholesome. 

Carrots are also used for yellow, scraped and boiled in 
milk : they are then strained, and the milk mixed with 
that intended for the cheese. 

Sage imparts a green colour to cheese, and its taste is 
much liked by many persons. 

Nettle-juice is likewise sometimes used in cheese, to 
give a green colour. ^ 

Drying Cheese. — All kinds of small and moderate sized 
cheese are dried on boards, which should be kept very 
clean, by frequent washing with boiling water, and being 
then wiped with dry cloths. Lime is very serviceable in 
scouring, to correct the foetid effluvia which the whey 
and juices that run from cheese readily emit ; on which 
account it becomes necessary to lum cheeses twice daily, 
in hot weather, for the first two or three days, and, with 
a clean dry cloth, to wipe both th^ cheese and the board. 
Care ought to be taken not to dry it either too quickly 
or too slow : if rapidly dried, the cheese will crack, and 
a sort of putrefaction forming in the interstices, flies of 
various kinds will deposit their blow, and it will be very 
difficult to keep it sweet. After cheese is become dry 
enough for the rack, it should still be kept in a medium 
state, neitlier wet nor dry. Where there is an oppor- 
^tunity of preserving cheese in a barley-mow or stack, 
that mode is preferable; but care must be taken that 
cheeses are thoroughly dry before they are put into the 
mow, or they will rot : and it is advisable previously to 
wash them in boiling whey, to destroy the uiites that are 
then upon them, or in embrio ; after which they must be 
made perfectly dry again, and put in the middle of the stack 
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or mow, so as to be secute from rats and mice. Great 
regard must be paid to placing them on their edge, and 
that they do not touch each other. This method saves 
much trouble in ordering the cheese, preserves it from 
mites, rats, and mice, and renders it in the highest de- 
gree mellow and grateful to the taste. 

To preserve Cheese, — Cheshire cheese is preserved by 
means of anotta and neats-foot oil, as before described* 
The same is, by some persons, preferred for Gloucester 
cheese ; others use red saunders, though ammoniac is 
most commonly applied, after the cheese has been care* 
fully oiled. But either of these applications is a better 
protection against the mites than against the ravages of 
the skipper or salt-worm. If cheese be made rich, it is 
very liable to be spoiled by this insect, which, in 
summer, frequently breeds in cheese before it becomes 
dry, and quickly destroys it. In the winter, likewise, salt* 
worms are sometimes found in cheese, if kept in a warm 
place ; but at that season of the year do very little mis- 
chief, and are even eaten as a damty. 

Runnei, in general i«e.— Take the chess-lop of a calf, 
the food of which has been milk only, and which was 
slaughtered before digestion was perfected ; open it, 
wash the skin very clean, throwing the curd away ; then 
salt it as well as possible, extend it every way by skewers 
or pieces of wood, and hang it up in some dry place. It 
ought to hang drying one month at least; hue if in a 
dry situation, twelve months will not injure it. The 
night before you intend to make cheese, take a piece of 
the skin, of about one inch or an inch and a half square, 
according to the size of the cheese intended, put it in a 
small pot, with lialf a pint of cleaa spring water, and a 
large tablespoonful of salt; and when you have prepared 
the milk, add the liquor to it, and stir all well together.. 

Runnet, not in general i«f •— Take the chess-bag of a 
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cftlfi of mbcHit ux weeki old is considered th^ best, and 
iMiTiug opened the bag, pour ovt the cu'd only into m 
dean Tessel; pick it clean from dirt, -and Wcsh it in seve- 
ral waters, until it is white ; when perfectly freed from 
all filth, lay it on acloth^ that the water may drain from 
it, then put it into a clean vessel, and rub it well over 
with a handfal of salt : having washed the bag repeatedly, 
till thoroQghly cleansed, salt it both inside and out, then 
put the curd into it, and the whole into a pot or pan, 
tying a piece of bladder over it, to prevent the access of 
air; and if thus kept a year before nsing it will be 
the better, as new mnnet is said to render the cheese 
heavy, and sometimes hollow. 

When the earning is fit for use, open the hag, and 
turn the curd into a stone mortar or bowl, and with a 
wooden pestle, or rolliog-pin, beat it much ; put to it 
the yolks of two or three eggs, and half a pint of thick, 
sweet cream, with a small piece of saffron well dried and 
beaten to a fine powder ; add a few cloves and a little 
mace, then stir the whole thoroughly together, until 
perfectly incorporated, and return it into the bag. 
Make a strong brine of salt and water, boil it with a 
handfnl of sassafras, and when it is cold, clear it into a 
clean earthen vessel; then take from the bag four 
spoonsful of the curd, and mix it with the brine : keep 
the runnet a fortnight before it is used.— *This quantity, 
the earning being quick and sharp, will be sufficient for 
twelve gallons of milk. 

Preparation of anotta for m^.— Take a piece about 
the size of a hazel nut, put it into a pint of milk the 
night before you intend to make cheese, and it will dis- 
solve : add it to the milk at the time the runnet is put 
in. This will be colouring enough for a cheese of fiOlb 
weight. 

Butter may be coloured in the same manner as cheese. 
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Hafiiig thos p^en general directions for the making 
and ordering of (cheeses intended to be dried, and of as 
many kinds as are necessary-^ the Gloucester, Derbyshire, 
8ic. being aU made by nearly the same process — I wifl 
describe the method of making cheese to be eaten new, 
or without drying. 

SHp-^oat cAeese^is made of new milk, with the pro* 
portion of one third of warm water and a small quantity 
of earning put to it: let it be covered up with a clean 
linen doth. Be very careful in taking off the whey not 
to break the curd : then remove the curd gently out of 
the tub, and lay it on a cloth spread over the cheese^vat. 
About half an inch is quite as thick as this cheese ought 
to be made; for if it be thioker, the outside will spoil 
before the inside is changed from curd. It requires but 
very light pressing, and for a short time, from eight 
to twelve hours being sufficient. When taken out of 
the vat, it must be placed in a warm situation (the ma- 
nagement being in every thing different from that of 
cheese intended for keeping), even in the hot sun is not 
improper, but in that case it must be covered with wet 
cloths, or, which is better, put between two pewter 
plates, laid on dock or sycamore leaves, and covered 
with the same. This cheese, when properly managed, 
is ready for use in six days, and will run like cream. 

York or real Cream Cheese, — ^This cheese is very little 
known, or in use, but in York and the environs ; nor is 
it sold there in its true state. Tliere is no soft cheese 
equal to it, and it is only to be found genuine in private 
families. The making of a real York cheese is a very 
simple process, being only thick sweet cream dried, 
without any mixture whatever. Take the cream from 
the milk when it has stood in some cool place twelve 
hours, and put it into a cheese vat of about one inch or 
an inch and a quarter in depth, twelve inches long, and 
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half that in breadth, having holes in the bottom to dis- 
charge the small qaantity of moisture that may whey 
from the cream : some rushes must he sewed together to 
fit the bottom, one side, and the top, so that it may be 
tamed from one side to the other. Cheese thus made is 
kept in the rushes, and sent from York to London, or 
elsewhere, in boxes in a very perfect state. The cheese 
which is usually sold for York cheese, is composed of 
new milk and cream made into curd; which, though 
v^ry good, is not nearly equal lo the genuine York 
cheese: it is not unlike the Bath cheeses, though much 
superior. 

SECTION XIII. 

Expenses and Profits of Cow-keeping. 

(Bearing date Febmarj 19, 1809» in London.) 

The profits of a cow being frequently stated, without 
adding the expenses, for the better information of the 
reader I will give a debtor and creditor account^ 
drawn from the register of an old cow-keeper (Mr. Ken- 
dal), who followed the business more than thirty years, 
being his sole employ: but having for some time found 
it a losing trade, he has now sold out; the reason given 
is, that all the articles consumed in keeping cows have 
advanced in a greater proportion than the milk, which 
will clearly appear by the following statement. 

This estimate is given on twenty cows, as a greater 
number would only multiply the figures, while a less 
cannot properly be taken, as there are, on an average, 
two in that number lost annually, from some misfortune 
or other— in calving, by decay of constitution, from the 
mode of keeping in hot-houses, kind of food given, &c. 
— pro<lucing little more than the value of horse-flesh« 
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Stock bought in. L. s. d. 

Twenty cows, at 23/. each 460 

Two horses, at 16/. each 30 

One cart • • • 27 

Horse harness, 51. each, whip 105. ... 10 10 

Total . L.527 10 O 



jin increased Stock will be wanted within the year. 

Li. s, d* 

Six cows, at 23/. each - . 138 

First capital ' 527 10 

The whole capital wanted to carry on ) .. "TTTTI 7 

... > JL. oo5 10 

the business .\ 

CoW'keeper^s Process, Attendance, and all other matters, 
one wh^le year. 

EXPENSE. L. 5. d. 

Twenty cows, twelve bushels of brewer's 
grains, at Ss. 6d. a quairter, each cow, 
cost 5s. 3d. a week, for forty weeks . . 210 

Twenty cows, hay (the load 6/. 10^.) 3 cwt. 
S stone each for one week, 7s. 3d. for 
forty weeks ♦ . 290 

Twenty cows, twelve weeks at grass, at 

3s. 6d. per week > 42 

Two men's attendance, at 30s. per week, 
fifty-two weeks . "1 78 

Lamp oil 3/., wheeler's bill 3/., horses shoe- 
ing 4/. 10 

Baskets, four at 3s. each, 12s. ; shovels, two 
at 3s. 9d. each, 7s. 6d 19 6 

Pails, four at 35. 6d. ; brooms, two dozen 

at 45. per dozen ......... 120 

Loss in exchanging cows to keep up stock . 50 O 

p 
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X. s. d. 

Bronght forward 68£ 1 6 

Cow-stand, 51. ; stalls, 20s. each, ^l. • ; 25 
Two horses* keep, 145. a week each, fifty- 
two weeks 72 16 

House-rent and taxes, assessments, Sec. . • 20 
Horse harness repair, 1 5s. each, duty I2s. 

each £ 14 

Twenty cows bulling, ts. each, 40$. ; doctor's 

bill 90$ 3 

Interest on 527/* 10s., at 51. per cent • , 26 7 6 
JBrewer's men, throwing out grains . • , $20 

Total . L.B55 I 



PRODUCE. ' 

Twenty cows' milk, at seven quarts a day, 
23,520 quarts, or 2,940 gallons (eight 
quarts to the gallon), at 9a. 2rf. per gal* 
Ion, this for twenty-four weeks .... 318 10 
Twenty cows' milk, at seven quarts a day, 
for twenty*eight weeks, 27,440 quarts, or 
3,430 gallons, at 29. per gallon (eight 

quarU to the gallon) 343 

Twenty calves, at 90s. each 20 

Dung, twenty loads, at 9s. per load ... 200 

Loss 151 11 

(Note. — The brewers' men are paid by the 
nail, of twenty-five quarters. Is. or there- 
abouts; the whole quantity consumed 
1560 quarters, which is sixty-two nails.) 

Total .- i.835 1 O 



T%us there is a loss of 155/. 1 Is. yearly, on a fair cal- 
culation, nothing beiag exaggerated, excepting Aat 
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the bay maj be thougbt too high; on tb« oontFary, 
many expenses will occur, that are not in the estimate, 
•nch as giving th^ dealers liquor at the time of payment, 
men delivering hay, &c. while the loss of 50/. in keeping 
up the stock of cows to supply the dealers with their re- 
gular quantity of milk is underrated. 

If a stock of twenty cows were bought, milked ei^ 
months, and it were necessary to sell them at the end of. 
that time, they would produce little morethanhalf of the 
first cost: but then there are supposed to be twenty 
calves to sell likewise, though it seldom or ever happen* 
there is tliat number living. Now, if the cow-keeper do 
aot lose the sum stated, as he, by having a farm even at 
the high price of 7/. 45. an acre, may grow his hay some^ 
what cheaper, and at grass keep his cattle to a small ad- 
vantage ; nevertheless, as he can sell his hay at the price 
mentioned, it will pay him better than giving it to cows, 
while at grass he can take in stock to pasture at the 
charge allowed, being altogether much more beneficial 
than cow-keeping. And whek'e turnips are given, though 
they keep the cows up to their milk, they will not in- 
crease the quantity stated ; for it must be by extraor- 
dinary good management that the whole stock of coWs 
Average seven quarts a day, one cow with another, ai 
the times of milking are at very unequal periods, for the 
convenience of the dealers, which is extremely injurious 
to the cows. Turnips promote the health of the cows ; 
but potatoes, when given alone, and in large quantities^ 
have a contrary effect, nor is the milk so good as is pro- 
duced by most other kinds of food : they are best mixed 
in about equal proportions'; in that way potatoes may be 
used with no seeming mischief : though neither turnips 
nor potatoes pay the expense in milk. They keep up 
the flesh of the cows, and render dome of them fit for the 
shambles that otherwise would not become so with dif- 

99 
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ferent feed. The profitable way to keep cows is to feed 
them well ; but if it were always possible to buy them 
fiat, and keep them in that state, so that when the prime 
of their miik was taken they might be fit for sale as beef, 
that would be the most advantageous, and go the 
furthest towards keeping the money together, and con- 
lequently preserving the stock. But where twenty cows 
are bought with the greatest caution and judgment, there 
will seldom* be more than five or six out of them that 
will make fat beasts, giving milk at the same time. 
And it must be recollected, that when a cow-keeper 
agrees with a dealer to supply him with a load of 
milk on a certain day, considering himself bound to 
perform his contract, and some of his cows having 
died, or fallen off in their milk, he .is obliged to 
go to market to purchase : when he gets there, he can- 
not find a single cow of the description he wishes to buy, 
and is therefore compelled to purchase an unprofitable 
kind;— as a cow with a calf will generally fetch more 
money, by two or three pounds in twenty, than she 
would in a moderately fat state ; while if she prove fat, 
she, on the average, will lose from two to three pounds 
of her first cost ; and if she be ofifered to sale, with a 
calf, there is no London cow-keeper would buy what it 
called a town-end cow, that has been fed on grains, as 
they know from experience there is a decay in her con- 
stitution. Turnips are given as a preservative, other- 
wise they are a loss ; and potatoes still more so, as they 
are always higher than turnips : turnips are never to be 
bought under 10/. an acre, the produce being about 
twelve tons : or the crop increases in value according to 
the weight produced. This price is commonly given 
. within the distance of from one to five miles; but turnips 
arc fetched by the cow-keepers twenty miles, in whick 
case the price is less per acre, but the charge for cartage 
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brings the expense to nearly the same : the expense of 

puUing is about 10s. an acre, and the carting home, 

with a cart and three ^horses, estimated to bring three 

tons, is 20s. each ^load. The following, then/ would be 

the expense on an ^re of turnips : 

i. 5. d. 

One acre on the ground 10 

Pulling 10 

Carting , . . . . 4 

L. 14 10 O 



The cart-load is estimated at eighty baskets, of one 
bushel each, tops, roots, and all ; and it is the practice to^ 
give to each cow one basket daily ; which, being at near 
1 id. a hushel, is 6s. 5d. a week : an acre is about 320 feeds. 
Potatoes, at the lowest, are 3/. 10s. a ton ; a bushel of 
them weighs 60lb, and 1 cwt. is l£Olb : the customary 
feed for a cow daily is 30lb, which, at the present price,, 
is Is. 9d. : it is the general opinion of all cow-keepers, 
that a larger quantity, given for any length of time, is 
likely to be injurious. 

1 heard a man of veracity say, in Smithfield market, 
that he knew an instance of a Manchester cow-keeper 
being allowed KXfo/. a year, by a dealer in milk, for the 
produce of twenty cows, to be in their prime, and the 
milk to be of the very best kind. This sounded great; 
but as there must have been at least two sets of cows, it 
docs not appear to be an exorbitant price, when the 
business is brought to account, as every article. of food 
is dearer in Manchester than in London ; and the ex- 
pense of keeping twenty cows being 835/., if we add 
the purchase of another set, which would be IQOl. 
more, the cow-keeper would be no great gainer. 

Now, it is very natural for the reader to say, * There 
has been much iuoney gained by .cow-keeping:' so there 
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has, and the reason T^hy it is not so profitable now k 
obvious. Thirty years ago, a stock of the best cows, on 
an average, was bought in at 71. 10s. a cow, with the 
calf; the same cow, when fat, sold for 10/. : therefore, 
aduiitting the same misfortunes, by decay in constitn* 
tion, calving, &c. a moderate sum of money would 
keep up the stock, with some gain : whereas from 50/. 
to 80/. is now required yearly on every twenty cows, to 
preserve the number ; while a further loss arises from the 
mileh cow obtaining a higher price than the fat cow. 
At that time, land was at per acre from 40». to 505. a year, 
porter grains were Is. a quarter, hay from 485. to 60*. 
the load, and all other articles low in proportion ; (potatoes, 
not above seven years since, were at from 20s. to 305. a 
ton): milk was then sold at 15. a gallon for ten months in 
the year, and for three months at \4d, a gallon. Milk now 
sells at about double the price, but cows and every 
article connected with the business of cow-keeping are 
advanced to three times their coat at that period. The 
probable loss in twenty cows being two, that would then 
be but 15/., now it would be 46/. ; which alone is a 
sufficient cause for the cow-keeper taming his capital 
into other channels. But the following account will ex* 
hibit at one view the profit and loss cm twenty cowt at 
the former period : 

Expeme per ^ear. L. #. d, 

Pisbnrsements, the third part of 835/. l5. are 278 7 (X 
Profit 60 18 O 



Total . X.S39 5 



Produce. 
Receipts 678/, 10s., the half is 339 5 O 

Total . X.S39 5 
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This was a fair profit, as one hundred cows would pro- 
duce 504/. lOf. annually^ while all the necessaries of 
life were at not more than half the present price. 

Various experiments have been made, to discover m 
cheaper food than grains, particularly with lintseed oil 
and wheat bran. A particular trial was made at Black* 
heath, by a man who had gained a sum of money as a 
milk-dealer in London, with oil, &.c. but it proved an un- 
profitable speculation ; and, after wasting his money, he 
is returned to town to follow his former business. I 
particularise this circumstance, as .1 have observed it re* 
corded by some author in commendation of the practice. 
It is rather extraordinary that the application of lint- 
seed oil as food, as it must be allowed to be the essence 
of the seed, should not, as said by some who have tried 
it, answer expectation ; but it is of a dry hot nature : 
while the refuse of the seed is found, when made into 
cake, to be very fattening : and it may be observed that 
the cake, similar to the seed, when put into water, will 
produce a thick viscous liquor, or sort of jelly, whereas the 
oil will not assimilate with water. Potatoes, when cheap^ 
baye been given plentifully, but they prove . bad food^ 
occasioning ulcers in the lungs. Nothing yet tried i^ so 
good and cheap for milch cows as grains and hay : dis* 
tiller's grains are the best ; but there is only a small quan* 
tity to be had. Distiller's wash is. ercell^t for fatten- 
ing beasts, but not proper for cows, as it will occasioo 
decay in their constitution. 

By way of comparison, I will give the dealer^s profit 
when he keeps his own cows. Supposing twenty cows to 
be kept by two of those men, the account will bejas follows: 

Expeme. X. i. d. 
Twenty cows, supposing the cost the same 

as to the cow-keeper 835 1 O 

Profit 186 19 

* IT I 

Total . X.l,08« 
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Produce. L. t. d. 

Tweoty cows* milk, seven quarts a day 
each cow for fifty-two weeks, 51,100 
quarts, at 4rf. a quart . . . ^. . . . 851 13 4 

Water, one fifth, 10,220 quarts, at 4d. per 

quart 170 6 8 

Total . L. 1,0«2 



From this last statement it appears, that the man who 
keeps cows, and retails his own milk, may supply the 
public with that beverage at the present price, and gain 
a sufficient profit to maintain himself; though not ade- 
quate to the support of cow-keeper and dealer in sepa- 
rate establibhmpnts ; consequently, without a great ad- 
vance in the price of milk, the latter must be the man 
to serve the metropolis with that article. But it may 
be seen whence the .chief of his profit arises, as, in 
186/. 195. there is }70/. 6s. Sd. water; and, although the 
public may condemn the practice, it must be so unless 
a better price were given. The quantity of water stated 
is about the average, some putting in more, others less ; 
but the regular proportion is one fifth: this I have 
learned from several of the oldest dealers; and during 
the time I kept cows I frequently saw them mix it, some 
of them using a little coarse sugar, to give it a yellower 
colour. Now, the profit of twenty cows divided between 
two men, will be 92/. Is. 6rf. each, to which may be 
^dded other advantages, such as doing the work them- 
selves, with the assistance of their own families, and 
being kept constantly employed, while the milk-dealer 
who bu3's his milk is sacrificing both his time and money 
in a public-house, which makes all the difference to him 
between earning and spending. ' 

Another trial' was made by Iceeping cows on lintseed 
-pak^ disisolyed in water, and mixed up with wheat bran. 
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cKaiF from oat*straN¥y clover hay^ and meadow bay : the 
chaif from meadow hay proved the best. This was very 
good food ; the cows both milked and fattened ; but too 
expensive— it would not pay- A trial was also made with 
di^iiler's grains, mixed up with chaff, chopped from 
clover hay, meadow hay, and rowin: the rowin chaff 
was the best. This mixture should lie from twelve to 
eighteen hours before being used, to heat. It is a most 
excellent food, the best and cheapest I ever tried ; the 
cows both milked and fattened incQpiparably well. The 
account as follows : 

Winter Expense, one week. L, s, d. 
Twenty cows, eighteen quarters of distiller's 

grains, at 7^. a quarter 6 6 

A load of hay, 13 cwt 3 15 

One week's charges, taken from the first 

account 5 Ifi 9^ 

Profit 17 13 6i 

Total . L.33 7 4 



Produce, one week. 
Twenty cows, twenty quarts l^ pint a day each 
cow, which was 415 quarts, or nearly fifty- 
two gallons, daily, at Is. 10 J. a gallon . S3 7 4 



Total . L.33 7 4 



Now, the keep of these cows for one week, on rowin 
bay and distiller's grains, was but 10s. OJrf. ; chopping the 
hay and mixing the grains being a great advantage : but, 
by Mr. Kendal's account, it appears that the cows kept 
on brewer's grains, and meadow hay, the first crop, 
co6t for one week 125. 6d. The difference arises in two 
ivays : — the grains from the distillers are all measured by 
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the bushel basket to the buyer ; while the brewer^s grainf 
are delivered out from the measure of the malt put in, 
consequently not more than six bushels to the quarter : 
and distiller's grains are composed one half from buck 
wheat or barley meal, which forms a kind of paste. The 
hay is stated by Mr. K. at 6/. 10^. a ton, in this at 
3/. 155.; therefore the difference arises chiefly from 
the price of hay; and shews the great loss the cow- 
keeper sustains in his profits during dry seasons, as, un- 
like many other trades, he cannot regulate his charges 
by circumstances. Another experiment was tried by 
keeping sixteen cows in summer on green food — grass, 
mown twice, clover, and tares — and about half the usual 
quantity of grains given in winter : the consumption and 
expense were as under : 

From May \Otk to September 10th, ju^t sixteen weeks* 

CONSUMPTION. L. S. d. 

Acres. 
Grass 3 at 12/. 125. an acre 57 l6 O 

Tares 3 at 8/. 24 

Clover 3 at 8/. . 24 

Tares 2 at 10/. 20 

Total 11 Total . L. 105 l6 

EXPENSE. 

One week's pasture, at 45. per week, twenty- 
nine cows (fifteen at one time, and four- 
teen at another) . 5 16 

Two loads of hay 9 16 

Grains, eight quarters, thirteen weeks . . 36 8 

Green food, sixteen weeks, at 105. 2d. a week 105 14 
Attendance, and all other expenses, 

5/. 125. 9id. a week, thirteen weeks . . 73 6 0^ 

Total expense of sixteen cows 1 

for thirteen weeks . . .>L. ^S\ Oj 
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Now, the expense of keeping sixteen cows for tbirte^ii 
weeks wasnbout 14/. Ss. lO^d. per week, or 18i. 0^. each 
cow ; which proves this to be the dearest food given. Tlie 
mown food comes to 10s. Zd. a week each cow ; add the 
grains, Ss. A^d. each week, and the hay chopped into 
chaff to mix np with the grains^ IS^d. a week, the ac* 
count will then stand thus : 



9. d. 



Tares, one week, l ^^ 
each cow . . 3 ^ 


2 


Grains, do. do. . 3 


4i 


Hay, do. do. . , 1 


H 


Total for food . 14 


n 



$. 



d. 



Cows 



ows at pasture,"^ 
4*. per week, > 
each cow . .J 

Grains, one week, 1 
each cow . . 3 

Hay, do. do. . . 

Total for food • 



4 



3 
1 



4i 



B bi 



Viferent methods of keeping Cows brought into one view. 

qts. fts. 



s. 



Iprac-^ 
winter, > 
?k . 3 



d. 
12 6 



Th e general prac 

tice in winter. 

each week 
l)o. in summer, do. 3 
My own methods 

in winter, do . 3 
Bo. mown food, ^ 

in summer, do. 3 
Do. at pasture, do. 8 5i 



6 
10 OJ 



Produce in milk i 
daily ... 3 



Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



7 





20 


H 


17 


1 


17 


1 



As the unusual quantity of milk given by my cows may 
stagger some readers, I will, to substantiate the fact, and 
to shew that I do not speak by guess, mention the names 
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of the persoQS who bought it, with their respective pro- 
portions annexed. 

Gallons, 8 qoartt 
each gallon. 

John Elderidge 10 

Mark Saunders ......... 8 

Thomas Nash 6 

Mary TurnbuU 6 

John Turner 8 

.J. Hipkiss 4 

John Roland 8 

M. Price 2 

Winter months* toCil 52 . 



This w^ the produce of twenty cows ;—there were 
twenty-three kept part of the time, but never more than 
twenty in milk ;— and they continued to give this quan- 
tity, and frequently more, by sometimes from four to six 
quarts a day. It so much amazed the dealers, that they 
mutinied, openly telling me I had a method of increasing 
the quantity by some drug or mixture; and they had 
formed a determination to leave me, which one dealer 
actually did. This was about the latter end of February, 
when four cows were sold fat out of the number; after 
which time 1 had no regular set till the May following. 
Dissatisfaction was created, and the idea formed, partly 
from my keeping milkers to milk my cows, which is not 
the practice with the London cow-keepers ; it being usual 
for each dealer to milk for himself, having a certain 
number of cows set apart for that purpose. But, from 
my own experience, I had learnt that there is an art in 
milking, some milkers drawing the milk much easier 
from the cow than others, to whom she will give more, 
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and hold to it much longer, not going dry so soon, or so 
long a time before calving. I had been informed of an- 
other thing by an old dealer, namely, that most of the 
dealers are trickish, leaving milk in the udder if they 
happen to have a slack sale, and sometimes in the morn- 
ing to have more in the evening. Add to which, their 
milking at irregular hours, is highly injurious to cows; 
as ^they should always be fed to a minute, and milked at 
the same time, for when they are feeding they give their 
milk more freely ; indeed, while their jaws are moving, 
they cannot hold their milk. After the best care, there 
were but five cows made themselves fat shambles beef 
out of the twenty, first laid in, three of which were good 
beef at Michaelmas, the other two in high condition. — 
It is proper to sell cows fed on grains while the weather 
is cold, as the fat does not set like beef fed on some 
other kinds of food. 

I will add the quantity of milk given by fifteen cows, 
from the iOth of May to the 10th of September. Six- 
teen cows were kept, but there were never more than 
fifteen in milk. This quantity is not so large as that in 
the winter ; but as it is a very uncommon proportion, the 
dealers' names, with the number of gallons each took, 
will confirm the statement. 



Gallons, 8 quaits 
NamM. each gallon. 

Elingborough 9 

Nash 6 

Turnbikll ......:.., 6 

Roland 6 

Hipkiss 4 

Price . ' 2 

Total gallons . . 33 
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Produce. L. 


f. 


d. 


Expense for 
tares, S(c. L. 5. 


d. 


Thirty - three 






Sixteen cows, at 




gallons, at Is. 






185. Oirf. each 




lOd. a gallon, 




' 


cow per week 14 8 


8 


for one week, 






Attendance . 5 12 


94 


or seven days 21 


3 


6 


Profit ... 1 2 


o| 


Total . £.21 


3 


6 


Total . L.21 3 


T 


Expense. L. 


s. 


d. 


Produce. L. 5. 


d. 


Charge for six- 










teen cows at 










pasture, 45. a 










week each . 3 
Grains, 4s. 5j(/.; 
attendance, 


4 
17 



3 


The same as be- 
fore .... 21 3 


6 


5l. l€s. Old. . 5 






Profit ... 13 


2 


3 






ToUl . L.21 


3 


6 





The extraordinary quantity of railk given by these 
cows must partly arise from the choice of them, and the 
method of keep, which seems to vary from the cow* 
keepers* practice only in mixing up the grains with the 
sweetest and bestrowin hay — if a little heated in the stack, 
so as to be rather brown, the better, which maybe known 
by the feel being somewhat clammy. The distillers* 
grains being like paste, when the mixture lies for about 
twelve hours, it acquires the heat of grains from the 
mash-tub ; and the hay, which gives the whole a smell 
like new-made hay, being chopped about an inch and a 
half long, obliges the cows to chew and masticate their 
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food in a proper manner. I observed, when they went 
out in the day-time, that if by chance they had had a 
feed of grains given to them not mixed up with hay, the 
poultry scratched in the dung, but never after giving the 
mixture : this clearly shews that the cows had got all the 
goodness from it. The following circumstance strengthens 
my opinion of the practice being beneficial : I bought 
two cows of a dealer, who had kept them on brewer's 
grains, turnips, and meadow hay, which, when brought 
to my food and methods, in fourteen days doubled their 
quantity of milk, though he had milked them himself: 
and if it had not been for his seeing every thing fair, I 
have reason to believe that all the dealers would have left 
me, and I should not have sold my milk at all, notwith- 
standing they all allowed the milk to be better than they 
got at other cow-houses ; and they say the same to this 
time. The additional expense of preparing the food in 
this way would be one man more to every twenty cows, 
which would "be about Ids. a week. 

It will be observed, in all the experiments tried in 
keeping cows in the summer, that pasture grass is the 
cheapest, and the mown food the dearest ; while there 
is an extr^ expense, in mowing and carting, which has 
not been noticed. The grass at 12/. 125. an acre was 
cheaper, by being mown twice, and proved more fatten- 
ing, than the tares and clover at 8/. an acre ; as an acre 
of the grass fed the cows a longer time by more than one 
third. What led me to try this method of keeping cows 
was, that grass land not being to be obtained under 
twelve guineas an acre, and finding the cow-keepers on 
Mary-la-bonne park gave, for farms together, from 
7/. 4s, to seven guineas an acre, I thought that tares and 
clover, one mowing, at 8/. an acre, must be cheaper than 
taking grass land at those prices, supposing an acre of 
tares or clover, from its bulk, would keep more cows 
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than an acre of grass. But it proved, on trial, to the 
contrary; and tfie tares, which I bought at 10/. an acre, 
kept th^ cows a shorter time than those bought at 8/. an 
acre, although there appeared nearly double the bulk on 
the ground, there was so much waste by the bottom part 
being yellow and in a putrid state ; and if they lie any 
time on a heap, much of the green or top part will spoil : 
from this, and other similar observations, it appears that 
tares should be sown much thicker, to support ecu^h other, 
which would cause them to grow more rapidly, and at 
the same time be shorter; for when they grow long and 
larger they all get a bad smell, and there is much waste. 

In thesummer's experiments there was considerable loss, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of milk produced ; as 
in the sixteen weeks the keep cost, with the attendance, 
nearly as much as the milk was sold for ; and there was 
one cow which cost 25/. went into a decline, and was sold 
for only «/. 125. 6c?.; while the cow-doctor's bill was 
30s. 5d. : therefore, putting the loss of the cow and her 
expenses together, if we add the profit, 21*. lO^rf. it ap- 
peal's there was a loss of 22/. 1&. oyi. during the time 
these cows were kept on green food ; which shews plainly 
that stall feeding will not pay at the market price in 
London and the vicinity. I thought this food would 
prove more healthful ; though, from this cow's decline, 
it seems to make no difference, as she was before, to all 
appearance, like the rest of the cows, in good health, 
and gave milk in the same proportion : I was bid 20/. for 
her in May, at the very time the cows were put to this 
food. But this cow had been put to grains at three 
years old, and kept on them for three years ; it is pro- 
bable, therefore, her constitution was exhausted, and in 
a regular decline, before she was put to this fooi : the 
first symptom was a bleeding at the nose. 

I have conversed with graziers in Smithfiejd market, 
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who say they have bought grain-fed cows to put to 
grass, but that it is seldom or ever they will fatten, al- 
though when they buy them they appear in thriving con- 
dition. This information has induced me to converse 
with the slaughter-men, who give a very sufficient reason 
for their decay ; as ihey say, the inside of the stomach 
is gone, wVjrn very thin, and the liver, lights, or kidneys, 
frequently ulcerated : but this not only in cattle that have 
been fed on grains, as there is often the same appear- 
ance in some other stall-fed cattle, particularly from lint- 
seed cake. It seems, from the slaughter-men's account, 
that all those kinds of food, although they are fattening, 
are of too forcing and hot a nature to be continued with 
safety for any length of time ; and that there is nothing 
so healthful for cattle as pasture grass, with hay, where 
it can* be obtained, and cool situations. 

Divers opinions have been held on the subject of stall- 
feeding, as to the health and constitution of animals ; 
though my curiosity and doubts are fully satisfied on that 
head. It may occasionally happen, that some animals, 
kept confined, warm, and in dark places, may fattei^i 
quicker for a short period : but as to the preservation of 
health, a comparison may be drawn between the plough- 
man and the mechanic. I am satisfied," from my own ex- 
perience, that if a calf were continually kept in a waim 
house, and never to enjoy the open air, it would not live 
to the age that nature has intended. My father had a 
milch cow that lived to the age of thirty-one years, and 
made a good fat beast at last ; but not by stall-feeding : 
for, as I have elsewhere observed, that practice was not 
known to my father. The reason this cow was kept to 
8o great an age arose from its having recovered from the 
pestilential distemper incident to cattle; and, as they 
are never known to have it a second time (somewhat si- 
milar to the small-pox among the human species), cows 
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that had got over it were coasidered^ at that time, so va- 
luable^ they were kept till very old, as the breeders were 
constantly in fear of a recurrence of the calamity. 

The business of a cow-keeper is expensive, and very 
precarious. For instance, if he lay in a sufficient stock 
of cows, say twenty, and agree with dealers to serve 
them with a certain load of milk ; by an extraordinary 
gQod choice in cows, and the greatest attention in ma- 
nagement, he may keep up the quantity for six months : 
but before the year is out he will want, at the least, one 
third more, which will require another advance of capital ; 
suppose six cows, at 23/. each, it would be 138/. the in- 
terest of which would be about 25. 8rf. a week ; and the 
expenses will consequently be increased in the same pro- 
portion, or about 405. a week ; an additional hand will 
also be necessar^ : in all 2/. 2s. %d. more than has been 
brought to account. In the first three or six mouths 
the profit seems to be great; but it keeps progressively 
lowering for some, and even a long, time ; as, from the 
nature of the business, the best cows get fat, and are 
sold, while the worst-constiiutioned ones remain on hand; 
and were they to be ofiered for sale, their condition is so 
readily seen, and so well known in the market, purchasers 
are not easily found, as none will buy them to keep ; and 
to kill, at 2Ae/. a pound, or Sd. at the highest, they pro- 
duce little money: the general price of those cows that 
are sold for cag-mag is from oOs, to 5t. The cow-keeper 
is unwilling to suffer such a loss, and he keeps calving 
them in, until at length he has many of the kind; and 
they go off* at the price above stated, when from three 
to five years old, as there are few instances of cows 
standing the sort of keep usually given more than five 
years to be healthful. I have myself experienced, in the 
sale and exchange of cows to keep up a stock of twenty 
for one year, a loss of 66/. 5s> Od. ; together with the cow 
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before mentioned, which would have died in a few days, 
about 21/ ; in all 87/. 5s. 6d. : this serves to corroborate 
the general calculation given by the cow-keeper. \ 

On comparing the loss on the several cows^ there 
seems to be little difference between the low-priced cows 
and those of a high price ;— a cow that was old, and very 
poor, but from the country, cost only 12/. 125. the calf 
fetched 30s. and she sold out again at IS/, milking very 
well; now this cow paid 1/. 185.: while another cow, 
bought at 24/. Ss. the calf selling for 285. was sold out at 
22/. and milked very well ; this cow lost 5$. Many of 
my cows produced about the same money they cost^ the 
most that any one lost was 3/. : the great loss above al- 
luded to, principally arose from selling the stock entirely 
off. But the time I kept cows, being only one year and 
a half, was not a fair trial of the loss sustained by up* 
holding a stock. 

My method of managing cows was, to keep them on 
the best of every thing that could be obtained, wbile 
every attention that. could be thought of was paid to 
ihem : which certainly answers the best for the time 
present. But cows kept so high, if they do not get fat, 
and are calved in again, ought to be sold, sell for what 
they will, and fresh ones bought ; as every cow that had 
been so kept, gave much less milk the second year thaa 
the first. One particular cow increased, from her first 
buying in, from twelve to eighteen quarts a day, and 
we could not get her dry for calving : when she calved 
she gave no milk, but a sort of blue whey ; and I kept 
her three months, letting the calf suck, thinkmg it would 
bring her to milk, but that did not happen; she was then 
sent to market, and sold for eighteen guineas, the very 
price she cost. By this proceeding much money was 
lost — about eighteen weeks' keep, from the time she left 
off milking till the time she was sold. I merely mention 

o 2 
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this as a proof that keeping milch cows extremely high, 
does not add to their future health ; it is more than tbeit 
constitution will bear. Cows kept in this high state are 
remarkably tender ; and their udders^ by being strained, 
are so much distended, that, when lying on the bricks 
without litter, they get bruised ; and the cows sometimes 
tread one on another. I had three cows lost each a pap 
by such accidents ; and one by a wart at the end of her 
pap, which grew so that the milk could not be forced 
out, and we were obliged, in consequencCi to cut it off; 
which operation was performed so close to the root, that 
the milk afterwards ran from that pap spontaneously, and 
was entirely lost, till the pap became dry. I mention 
this circumstance to warn the readei, if he happen to 
have a cow with such an excrescence, to be careful in 
not cutting off the pi^ end. 

I have in another part of this work mentioned, and 
rather recommended, keeping cows on wheat bran, lint- 
seed cake, bean-meal, hay chopped into chaff, and hay 
unchopped, as they milked well on this food ; I will, 
therefore, here give a calculation of the expense as it 
stood in the years 1804 and 1809 respectively, viz. 

1804, May. Expense of keeping a Cow one week. 

5. d. 
Wheat bran, 10s. a quarter, three bushels, at 

7ld. per bushel 1 lOJ- 

Lintseed cake, twelve guineas a thousand, three 

and a half cakes, at Sj^d. each cake . . . • 1]| 
Bean-meal, at 30s. a quarter, one peck . . ^ 11^ 
Hay, at 4l. 10s. a load, two trusses, at 2s. 6d. 

each truss •# 50 



Total ... 8 9 
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1809. February. Expense of keeping a Cow one week. 

«• d. 
Wheat bran, 19*. a quarter, three bushels, at 

Uici. a bushel S %k 

Lintseed cake, at sixteen guineas a thousand, 

three and a half cakes, A\d, each cake ... 1 34 
Bean-meal, at 40ts. a quarter, one peck ... 1 3 
Hay, at 6/. iOs. a load, two trusses, at about 

Ss. 7d. each truss 7 ^ 

N.B. Bran is sold sixteen bushels to the 
quarter. 

Total . . IS 5i 



From these calculations it appears, that every article 
in cow-keeping has advanced considerably, even during 
the last five years, so as to lower the profits agreeably to 
the statement given by the old cow-keeper, and conse- 
quently to render the business much less beneficial than 
it was at the former period; the keep of a cow being 
now 45. Sid. a week, which is 12/. 4s. 6d. a year, higher 
than it was in the year 1804. 

After having taken the cow-keeper's calculations, and 
drawn up the preceding account, I introduced it at the 
Board of Agriculture, to the secretary and some other 
gentlemen ; when their opinion was, that the quantity of 
miUc said to be produced was too small. I therefore 
went again to the cow-keeper, and he assured me the 
calculations were quite high enough, giving some fiirther 
reasons to substantiate the fact. He observed, diat 
where ihe/^ is a great number of cows together, suppose 
one hundred and upwards, there b commonly one bafl 
kept for every thirty cows, which expense has not been 
taken into the account, while the bolls do not pay so 
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much for what they consume : that, in so large a number 
of cows, there are some continually in season, causing 
many others to be uneasy, and to push one at another ; 
which circumstance alone occasions them to give less 
milk, and, he has reason to believe, causes many in the 
number to slink their calves, as he has had twenty 
and upwards, out of a hundred and twenty or thirty, 
slink in a season ; for if one should slink, there is 
generally a kind of succession : to prevent this con- 
tinued loss, he has taken the first cow from the number 
into a retired, separate place, thinking some smell re- 
mains from the cow that has slinked, which may occasion 
other* cows to do the same ; but he never found that to 
make any difference : those cows that slink their calves, 
he said, do not produce so much milk the ensuing season 
as C0W4 that go regularly their full period. I then en- 
quired the time his cows went dry between one calving 
and another ; but respecting that he could not make any 
positive calculation, as he has had some cows go dry 
even six months, some four, some three, some two, and 
some at only six weeks : but, were it possible to milk 
cows regularly, and to have them go dry as they ought, 
all cows, to be milked to the greatest profit, should go 
dry two months, for the following; reason ;— -if a cow, in 
gpod condition, be milked louger, she is hard to get na- 
turally dry, as she will again begin to fill in the milk veins 
one month before she calves. To confirm this reasoning, 
it may be observed, that heifers of their first calf may be 
seen one month before they calve to, what is called, 
$pring for calving, viz. be Bushed in the paps and udder; 
and that oows, in a general way, do not milk so well the 
next season after being milked near to their time of calv- 
ing : and if we average one cow with another to go dry 
two months out of twelve, or sixty-three days, they will 
give milk three hundred days ; the produce, therefore, 
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deducting the time of going dry and giving no milk^will 
be about four hundred and fifty quarts each cow, con- 
sequently she must for the three hundred days give 
about eight quarts and a half each day. I thought the 
quantity of hay said to be allowed each cow daily hiight 
be wrong ; but he says it is perfectly correct, though he 
allowed more hay than is given by many other cow- 
keepers ; for although grains are cheaper food, and will, 
for a short time, produce more milk, if cows have as 
many as they will eat, they are apt to stall : — this expe- 
riment was fully proved by the dealers wanting more 
milk on certain days, such as Christmas, Shrove Tues- 
day, &c. two or three days previous to which, to flush 
the cows, it is a custom to give them as many grains as 
they will eat, which causes them to afford more milk at 
the time ; but they loathe their grains immediately after- 
wards, and then fall short in their milk for several days, 
the practice being generally very hurtful. This cow- 
keeper chose to be very careful in not over-feeding with 
grains, which occasioned him to give more hay. Many 
cow-keepers giving large proportions of turnips, he tried 
them, but they proved too expensive to be profitable. 
He was the first cow-keeper who fed with potatoes, it 
being a time when they were cheap and plentiful : the 
cows milked very well on them, but he sustained a heavy 
loss the next summer, both in his horses and his cows, 
by that winter's feeding ; and he has of late years totally 
given up the practice, and fed entirely on grains and 
hay. He has also tried lintseed cake, when it was at a 
lower price ; and his cows fattened and milked well on it ; 
but all the cows that did not get sufficiently fat for the 
shambles, and were kept on it, were much injured in their 
constitution: therefore, he does not approve of such 
forcing food, where it can be avoided. He further says, 
that even of those cows which are fed on grains and bay, 
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and grasH, for the time before mentioned, he has, in 
plentiful years of eddish in the country, sent out twenty 
dry, of which generally from three to five returned much 
poorer than they went, with their hair reversed, and 
were obliged to be sold for cag-magj at 2/. or 3/. each ; 
and consequently, although the keep in the country 
seemed much cheaper than his own^ he was a loser 
in the end. This cow-keeper has been more experi- 
mental and correct than any other I have met with. 
He once tried barley-meal; but that proved the worst 
food he ever gave : he is of opinion, that many of the 
cows would have become dry in a short time with 
feeding on barley-meal. ,In tlie summer, he has tried 
tares, buying them in the country ; but they were much 
too expensive :— as clearly determined by my experiment. 
The gentlemen at the Board observed, tlxat the cow- 
keeper will not give true information, and seemed to 
doubt the veracity of my statement, on the supposition 
that he would endeavour to prevent other men entering 
into the business, perhaps to his injury ; but I am enabled 
to remove all such doubts and suspicions. The cow- 
keeper above menlioqed has sold his cows, and let the 
farm, of one hundred and sixteen acres, the rent of 
which was ?/. 4s. an acre, or 835/. As. a year, besides 
taxes ; now, if keeping cows would have answered, it is 
not likely that a man, with a family of six children, all 
unsettled, and some of them at school, would give up 
such a farm, with every convenience proper for keeping 
two hundred cows, and have an entirely new occupation 
to seek, after following the business for more than thirty 
years. Add to which, his regularity in his accounts was 
greater than that of most men, as may be seen in this 
work; he was so methodical ev^n in the keeping his 
pigeons^ as to charge himself with those he ate ; and he 
aaoenaiaed that at Uie year's end be lost 4«. by them. 
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I have made further enqniries of other cow-keepers, re- 
specting their average quantity of milk. Mr. Wellan, 
who keeps between four and five hundred cows, was of 
opinion, that his averaged eight quarts a daj. This 
gentleman, when I mentioned to him the name of the 
cow-keeper from whom I obtained my information, in- 
mediately said, I hud got the very best that I should be 
able to procure. The farms of these cow-keepers join» 
and they are in habits of great confidence and friendship. 
I applied to Mr. Warren, who had just sold out about 
two hundred cows; and he supposed his cows likewise 
had averaged eight quarts a day. But those two geatk- 
men spoke by guess ; for it is an immense trouble to 
aveicage the milk obtained daily from a hundred cows, 
and much more so from four hundred : accuracy from 
memory is scarcely possible, as the cows in these persons' 
keep would give much more inilk at one season of the 
year than at another. It was a very great favour done 
me by the cow-keeper who gave me the account as ii 
stands, and I have every reason to believe that his 
statement is nearly correct, nor can it be amended. 

But, by way of saving the reader trouble, I will give 
a calculation on the highest statement.— If twenty cows 
afford «ight quarts of milk each^daily (being a quart more 
than in Mr. Kendal's account, page 66), at the present 
price of milk, the additional quarts being worth a small frac- - 
tion more than Sd. will produce about 4/. I2s. yearly for 
each cow, or 92/. for the whole ; and the loss on twenty 
cows by Mr. K.'s estimate being 151/. lis., if each cow 
give eight quarts a day, the loss will be only 59l. 1 U. 
on twenty cows for an entire year : then, supposing ^ 
twenty cows to average eight quarts each day for thirteen 
months, the dealers pay the sum of l,l68/. 1^. 5d., or 
58/. Bi. Id. SL cow; while they receive 11/. 11^. 7d. for 
water, if not more, as it has been proved that some 
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dealers use whitening : but the cow-keeper has no op- 
portunity to mix water, the dealers generally milking for 
themselves, and those that do not are too good judges to 
be deceived. 

I have stated some of the foregoing particulars to 
strengthen the reader's mind against all prejudice, 
and to shew that Mr. Kendal's account is founded on 
truth ; for, having been for some time in habits of 
intimacy and confidence with that gentleman, I have no 
doubt it is a just and true statement. But, in addition 
to his testimony, I have learnt that Mr. Roads also has 
kept an account of his milk for some years, by which it 
appears his cows never averaged even seven quarts a day. 

To be as correct as possible, I have also made en- 
quiries concerning the produce of cows where but a small 
number is kept, by men who feed, milk, and sell the 
milk themselves. I have met with one person, who 
keeps eight cows, from which he averages eight quarts 
a day, or nearly : this I attribute to his not having so 
many difficulties to surmount as have been before 
mentioned, and probably better milking. Another, who 
kept thirty-five cows, which gave, in the best time of the 
summer's grass, 312 quarts a day, or eight quarts 
three pints and nearly two half pints each cow: but 
this is not so much as the old cow-keeper's cows gave 
during that season, for he averages nine quarts in his 
large concern, and some summers he has even exceeded 
that quantity. 



The following account, of the produce of one cow, I 
received from the President of the honourable Board of 
Agriculture, with permission to insert it in this work. 
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" Soiling and Produce of a Cow. 

•' Commencing the l$t of May, 1805. (that being the day she calved), up to the 
«d of April, 1806, a space of forty-eight weeks and one day* 

" CtmmunicaUd to the Board of Agriculture. 



" BUTTER. 

From the 1st of May, to 

the 7th ofMay,keptno 

account ; sold the calf 
From the 8th of May, to ^ 

the 25th June . • o 
From 26th June, to the | 

10th September . . i 
From the Uth Septem-^ 

ber, to the 29th October J 
From the 30th October, ^ 

to the 3d February, 1 806 j 
From the 4th February, | 

to the 10th March . j 
From the 1 1th March, to i 

the 24th March . . 3 
From the 25th March, to 
the2dofApril;leftofF 
milking . . • 



INo.of 
Weeks. 
r 



I Pounds 

per 

Week 



I 

Deduct for butter sold in"\ 
the month of August, f 
U. 4d. per ft, only for f 
three weeks . • . *) 



1 

7 
11 

7 
14 

5 

2 



Quan-| 

tity of (Sold Qt 

Butter.lper lb. 



48 



15 
14 
12 
10 
8 
7 



105 

154 

84 

140 

40 

14 



s. d. 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 



540 



Total 
value. 


L. $. d. 

I 7 


7 17 6 


11 8 


6 6 


10 10 


3 00 


1 1 



4 6 



41 14 



7 



41 7 
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" MILK. 

Quartt. 

From the 8th May to the 25th June, twenty 

quarts per day 930 

From the 26th Jun^ to the 10th September, 

eighteen and a half quarts per day 1424 

From the 11th September to the 29th October, 

sixteen quarts per day 785 

From the 30th October to the 3d February, 1806, > 

twelve quarts per day 1176 

From the 4th February to the 10th March, eleven 

quarts per day 3^5 

From the 11th March to the 24th March, nine 

quarts per day 126 

From the 25th March to the 2d of April, five 

quarts per day 45 

4921 
The milk being measured when milked from the 

cow, there must be deducted for cream . . 640 

4381 

L. 5. d. 

4381 quarts-.of skim milk, at one penny per 

quart 18 5 1 

Made in the course of the season, four large 
waggon loads of dung, worth 15s. per load, 
thoroughly rotten 300 

62 12 1 
Total expense . . 21 6 2 

Profit . i.41 5 11 

" IXPBNSB. L, i. d. 

Grains consumed the summer twenty-six 
weeks, 3 J bushels per week, at4rf. per^bushel 1 10 4 
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X. 9. d. 

Brought forward .... 1 10 4 

Bran, \\ bushels per week^ at %d. per bushel 16 
Winter twenty-six weeks, grains consumed, 

eight bushels per week^ at Qd. per bushel 5 4 
Bran, four bushels per week, at 8^. per bushel ^394 
Half an hundred weight of hay per week, at 

5s. 6d, per cwt. SII6 

Rent of the land whereon were raised the 

luceru, clover, carrots, 8cc 15 

To the wages of a man at the rate of 52/. per 

annum, supposing him to attend ten cows,^ 

the tenth part of which is 5 4 

To the farrier for three drinks at the time of 

calving. ....060 

X.21 6 2 
The cow was fed with artificial grasses, sown on the 

following plats of ground within the walls of the 

prison, containing by measurement as follows : 

Rood. Perclu 
No. 1. A plat sown with red clover and rye 

grass, containing 19 

No. 2. A plat sown with lucern 2 

No. 3. Ditto sown with cow grass and white 

clover 17 

No. 4. A plat sown with red and white clover 18 

No. 5. Ditto sown with lucern 10|^ 

No. 6. Ditto sown with carrots ..... 2| 

1 21) 

" The above crops of lucern were cmt four tim<es, 
and the clover three times, during the season, producing 
(each time) good crops. The cow not aUowed to feed 
on the grass ground, but cut and given her in a rack in 
her hovel; where she has a plat of about eighteen square 
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perches to range in. I keep but this cow, nor have I 
bad any other since I had her. She is seven years old, 
and has had five calves ; has been in my possession for 
two years. 

" Consumed much less food this year than the year 
before. 

" Food and Treatment. 

" Summer season fed on clover, rye grass, lucem, and 
carrots, three or four times a day, and at noon time 
about four gallons of grains, and two of bran mixed 
together ; always observing to give her no more food 
than she eats up clean. Winter season fed with hay, 
bran, and grains, mixed as before stated, feeding her 
often, viz. five or six times a day, as I see proper, giving 
her food when milking; keeping the manger clean 
where she is fed with grains ; not to let it get sour; wash 
her udder at milking times with cold water, winter and 
summer. Never tie her up ; lies in or out as she likes ; 
particularly careful to milk her regularly and clean. 
Milch cows are often spoiled for want of patience at the 
latter end of milking them. 

*' One man would attend ten cows through the year 
(with the exception of an assistant at milking times). 
Feeding milch cows as above stated, they will at all 
times be in good condition fit for the butcher, if an 
accident should happen. There will be no ground 
trampled and food spoiled by cattle running over a vast 
track of land. I think cattle may be fattened by the 
same mode of feeding with much advantage; one fourth 
part of the land would feed them, a great quantity of 
manure made, and the beasts fatten much sooner. 
Cattle so fed, have nothing to do but fill themselves and 
lie down to rest. No labouring for their food. I fatten- 
ed the two cows I had before this, and made them very 
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good meat in about seven weeks, (I found it to answer^ 
although I bought the food at a dear rate), giving them 
a little ground barley or oats mixed with the grains and 
bran. I think cows would nearly double (in the course 
of the season) their quantity of milk and butter by fol- 
lowing the above plan. It is unnecessary for a cow to 
go dry long before she calves. The thing will tell for 
itself. AVhen her milk changes brackish, she should 
then be dried off; that may be, in three, four, or five 
weeks before she calves. Milch cows seldom go dry be- 
fore, unless it is from neglect, poverty, sickness, or bad 
milking. Let the milk stand two days in summer, and 
three days in winter, before it is skimmed. I have stated 
no more than one penny per quart for skim milk, but I 
am informed it sells in the town of Lewes for three 
halfpence, it being worth one penny to put in the hog 
tub. I fattened two hogs in the summer with no other 
food than skim milk and grains, making them very good 
meat, weighing sixteen or eighteen stone each, at 81b 
per stone. Where cows are kept in this way, hogs 
should be kept, as the milk will be (in the summer time) 
thick and sour, and fit for nothing else but hogs. The 
people of this country making no use of it as food. 

" The following is the Pedigree of the Cow in question, 
which I received from Mr. Holman, a respectable farmer 
at Bently in the County of Sussex, 

* The cow belonging to Mr. Ciamp, was bred by 
^ John Holman (my father) at Bently in Framfield in the 
' county of Sussex, from a Sussex bred cow, also bred 

* by John H«lman, on the same farm. She was got by 
' a bull bred by Mr. Colgate at Ilampstead farm in Fram- 

* field aforesaid ; the father of which bull was also bred 
' by Mr. Colgate, for which he obtained a prize cup at 
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* Prtworth, on the 20th day of November, 1796, She 
' WM c«lved in March, 1799- 

(Copjr.) ' Witness, Thomas Holman. 

< Lew«8, March 1806.' 

" N.B. My cow calved on the 1 9th day of April, the 
calf in very fair condition ; the cow having been dry for 
seventeen days only, was taken bad with the yellows at 
the very time of calving, but is now recovered and 
going on very well. The calf sold at twelve days old for 
M. \Qs. 

" William Cramp, 
" Keeper of Lewes House of Correction." 

•♦ Lewes, M»j the lOlh, 
1806.- 

I am flattered by meeting with the preceding account^ 
as it serves, in some measure, to corroborate my own 
opinion given in this work ; for I consider the kind of cow 
there mentioned as being one of the best poor man's 
cows of any English breed, on hard keep. This is a 
well-authenticated statement, and must stagger many 
readers: the long continuance is wonderful. But l61b 
of butter have been given by a Yorkshire cow in the 
county, as affirmed by a clergyman to whom she belong- 
ed. The quantity of milk is nowise equkl to that given 
by some of the Holderness breed ; as it is well known 
there have been cows of that sort which have afforded 
thirty-six quarts a day for a short time ; but I believe 
that to be in the summer months, the period when pas- 
tures are in the highest perfection, to which probably 
there is no keep equal at that particular season of the 
year. Great praise is due to the management of the 
cow, both as to keep and process in milking, with the 
other dairy business ; and it substantiates a fact which 
will bear no contradictioot An assertion b too fre- 
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ijyttnxly made^ that WKen cows give much niilk, it is 
seldom or ever of a good quality; but^ As it is silloweitf 
that a quart of good cream produces lib of butter, in 
Ais case the quantity of cream will be about one ninth 
part of the cow's milk. Now, by this mode of calcula^- 
fion the reader may infotm^ himself what proportioa of 
eream cows produce that gire a smcillei* quantity, ^ti^fa 
ite four or six quarts of milk a day ; and he may readily 
determine as to the kind of cow that will produce' th# 
ibost butter. But, without any further* elucidation/ it 
will be found that eows, to give much butter, must pro^ 
dace a nearly similar proportion of milk, or at leasts 
much tnilk ; although there is considerable difference in 
the goodness of milk from cows kept even on the same 
pasture or like food. 

This cow's milk, being 4,921 quarts, with the tisuaJ 
quantity of water put to it by the London dealers, on« 
fifth, or about 984 quarts, in all 5,905 quarts, at Ad. a 
quart, which is the London price, would have given, fot 
one year's milk, the sum of 98/. Ss. 4d. ; and the ex-' 
pense of keep, at the present price of cows' feed, for one 
year, would be 41/. 15*.: the balance in favour of sell- 
ing the milk in London, aft a better market than Lew'e^, 
is 15/. 7*. 5c/. The milk sold by the dow-keeper to the 
dealer, 615 gallons 1 quart, would amount, at 2i, Id. ti 
gallon, to about €4/. \s, M.\ expense, 41/. 15^.; profit^ 
Vtl. 6s. 6d. This likewise serres to prov^ Mr. Bake*' 
well's idea, of feeding cattle, sheep, 8cc. in small pasttires, 
to be worth observation ; though a very great share of this 
cow's profit arose from Mr. Cramp's judicious manage^ 
ment : but, notwithstanding every thing was properly 
conducted, she cost about S$. 2d. a week keeping. She 
averaged abotit thirteen qnarts one pint of milk a day; 
gave milk three hundred and twenty-eight days, and- 
produced MOft^ at bntttt, or l9> &oa. 8 dr. a&d a 
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little more each day, which sold, for 41/. 7s., and the 
milk.for 18/. 5s, ld.\ in all, 59/. 12s. Id., or about 3s. 3d^ 
per day for a whole year, allowing the time she went dry : 
and cost in keep only I4d. a day; therefore she paid 
2s. Id. a day, exclusive of dung. 

Now, had this very cow been brought to London, put 
with two, three, or four hundred cows, tied up to stand 
on the bare stones> and disturbed by other cows, it is a 
doubt with me if she would have averaged more than 
half the quantity of milk. Mr. Cramp's method of 
feeding, milking, and not tying Mt cow up, were all -ex- 
tremely judicious; indeed, there is not a single con- 
sideration in his practice, that does not carry with it 
reason and judgment; though not better known, or more 
wanted, by any set of men than by the London cow- 
keepers, could such measures be adopted, but it is im- 
possible in town. I have heard one of the oldest cow^ 
keepers, and once proprietor of the largest i^umber of 
cows^ say, that if it were only possible to have a str^iw. 
fold for the cows to rest in during the winter nightb^ 
i^ would be of infinite advantage ; as by standing on the 
bare wei stones many get lame of their hind feet, and 
frequently bruise their udders; whilst others, resting with 
their fore feet bent under them, in lying down and get- 
ting up jelly their knees. All these misfortunes Mr. 
Cramp's cow Reaped; she had all kinds of healthful food 
to eat, and could rest and sleep as she pleased and whea 
she pleased. 

Since writing the preceding pages, I have ^epe^ted 
my enquiries respecting the average quantity of milk 
given per day for one whole year by each cow ; and the 
same cow-keepers who, when I first asked them, gave 
their opinion at eight quarts a day, on reconsidering the 
matter, feel convinced that seven quarts are a full average 
of any covr«keeper's cows for an entire year^ fdlowing cows 
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to go dry two months, which they agreed their cows, on 
the average, do, and likewise that cows ought, to be 
milked to the greatest profit by the London cow-keeper. 
There is on« thing very material to be attended to in 
the management of cows, viz. some of the most discern-^ 
ing men, as the cow-keepers in London, having at times 
sustained great losses by what is called the milk-fever, 
(see page 19), have observed it generally to happen to 
cows that are in the highest condition ; and as the cause 
arises from a superabundance of milk, they have tried 
the milking of such cows as have their udder hard and 
full of milk, a few days before they calve, which has 
been crowned with success as a preventive : — for this 
fever is very seldom cured; many tHings have been 
tried, but they have rarely been found effectual in over- 
coming the disorder. 



SECTION XIV. 

Putting Heifers to the Bull. 

Th e most proper time is at two or two and a half 
years old : if they go till three or three and a half, I have 
observed them not to stand their bulling. I have known 
a heifer take the bull at one year old, and make a good 
beast ; but I cannot recommend so early a period, as 
there is great danger in calving. I bad three heifers 
when I lived at Slane took the bull at that age; I be- 
lieve in consequence of their being reared in the open 
air, at the hay-stacks, which caused them to be for- 
warder : I had not the least idea of that happening, or I 
should have prevented it, as I think it very injudicious. 
On the other hand, if cattle heifers be of a fattening 
kind, well reared, and properly supported, at the age 
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of three or four years they are frequently too fat. When 
I was at Wobum, the Duke of Bedford had some very 
fat three-year old Hereford heifers in the park, which 
would not stand their bulling: I advised the duke to 
send them to worse keep ; he did so, and they after- 
wards bred very well. But the time, or age, of giving 
heifers the bull depends much on the kind, and on their 
keep; as heifers raised in a proper manner will be 
forwarder at two or two and a half years old, than those 
that are kept back by being starved at three or three and 
t half; consequently, there is a gain of one year in three 
by good keep. Cows that are in season quickly after 
calving, as three weeks or a month, should be put off 
until the next time they are in season, which is most 
generally after a lapse of about the sam^ period. I have 
given a cow the bull three weeks after calving, but never 
knew her stand that bulling; and it often happened she 
did not stand the next; I therefore consider it very Im- 
proper. At the time the cow takes the bull, I have found 
from experience it is advisable to let him give her but 
one leap; for if repeated, it occasions the cow to strain 
as if she wanted to get rid of the whole : and I further 
consider it very necessary to tie or shut the cow up after 
the bull has served her, and not to let her mix with other 
cattle, for twenty-four hours, as they are apt to ramble 
and ramftck one another, by which proceeding the cow 
may lose her bulling. When I lived at Slane^ I had 
twenty-eight heifers bulled in the same number of days, 
anu by observing the course here prescribed there was 
but one that took the bull a second time. 

It is the opinion of some persons, that by suffering 
heifers to be three or four years old they make finer 
cattle ; but I never found any material difference ; while 
there is a loss of one year, besides the danger of not 
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standing the bulling : and it adds very much to the pro* 
fit of the heifer if she be given the bull at two or two and 
a half years old ; for then the time'^he is in calf, which is 
forty weeks, added to that of the calf sucking, twelve 
or thirteen weeks, with the time she will be fattening, 
bring her to four or four years and a half when she is 
slaughtered. A heifer that has had a calf will fattca 
quicker, and tallow better, than one of the same age that 
bas not : while a calf is gained worth at least 9/. if sold 
to the butcher, and considerably more, if of a good breed, 
^ a store beast : while I lived at Siane, 1 have ^Id a 
calf for store, at one month old, for ten guineas. 

But the most profitable management of heifer$ in** 
tended to rear calves for stores, is to milk tbem, take 
the butter, and rear the calf on skim-milk. X have 
had a heifer which, with h^r first calf, gave 9tb of butter 
weekly ; but if we average it at 6fi), at \s. $d» a pound, 
{or twelve weeks, the produce will be 4/. 10s.; and the 
calf, jf properly served and well supported, will be 
^qu^ly as g9od at four years old* It |s a very good and ad** 
vantag^ous method to take one calf from^heifers that are 
destined to he slaughtered at the age of four years ; the 
gain is, on an average, from 7/. to 8/., while the heifer 
becomes a better butcher's beast, with no othtir expense 
to deduct from the profit than the milking and serving 
the calf, as the butter*milk will pay the churning. 

Method of causing the Cow to take the Bull. — Wheil 
you want a cow to take the bull, give her a quart or 
more of milk immediately drawn from a cow that is ii| 
season, before the bull has been admitted to her, and 
IP three or four days it will have the desired effect. 
When I lived at Slane, I had many times occasion to] 
ms^ke vse of this expedient. 
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SECTION XV. 

Different Kinds of Cattle. 

For the more plainly distinguishing the varieties of 
cattle, the horns and colour are generally regarded ; I 
shall therefore adopt that consideration in the following 
account. 

The LoNG-HORNED, Craven, or Lancashire 
breed, is distinguished from other cattle by the length 
of the horns, which chiefly grow downwards, in a cir- 
cular manner, so as frequently to pierce the sides of their 
cheeks, if not cut oflf at the ends. Their colour is 
brindled, with yellow, brown, and white spots ; and all of 
them have white backs, thick hides, and longer hair 
than most other kinds : they are variegated with diflfereht 
colours on other parts of the body ; on the helly and 
lower parts generally is much white, but they are scarcely 
ever white faced : there are some few black, and some 
blue, whited as above described: and they are commonly 
longer in the carcase than kny others, according to their 
height. These cattle are the most beautiful for pi^rks, or 
gentlemen's grounds ; as there* is a grandeur about them 
which nb other cattle possess. The Rollright have 
acquired that name from the great improvement made in 
the breed by Mr. Fowler of the place so called, and arc 
distinguished by the high prices they fetched at bis sale, 
as will hereafter be shewn : but if price establish their 
still further improvement, Mr. Princep now ei^cels every 
breeder yet recorded, as he has been bid five hundred 
guineas for a two-year old bull, and thirty guineas a 
<iow for the use of his best bull to fifty cows. The best 
of this breed, especially the heifers and c6w4, are 
formed for the butcher superior in shape to any other 
kind : (for their description I refer the reader to that of 
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the bull in. the former part of this work ; with whicb they 
ao nearlj agree, that it is needless to say more)« Their' 
milk is said to be better in quality than that of many 
other kimls; bat they are rarely what is termed deep 
mUkers, as they have a very great aptitude to fatten. 
As may naturally be expected, they go a long time 
dry^ between the producing of one calf and another: nor 
do I think them very proper for the yoke, as they come 
to their proof at an early period, generally, with proper 
keep, the heifers at three years old, and the bullocks at 
four years. ' There are four kinds of cattle put in com- 
petition with the Rollright, viz. the Devon, the Sussex, 
the Hereford, and the Yorkshire ; but I am of opinion 
that none, at an early age, equal them for slaughter, or 
Uiat will pay ao much money for three years' consump* 
tion. There are some considerable advantages attending 
those cattle when brought to the shambles :-— their bides 
have been sold at three guineas; but, on the average, 
they are worth more by f)ne pound eaob than most 
Others: whiie> from their form, they must cut up tO' 
greater profit ; a^ they are remarkably long in the rump, 
and inabe chine, up to the shoulders, heavy in their- 
plates, and good in the twists, to form a handsome 
buttock, as it is called in London, or round, as it is 
termed in the country-: they are extremely light in the- 
shoulders, compared with many other, or indeed any 
o^faer, breeds. 

The Yorkshire or Tbbs-watb^r cattle are known 
by having short horns, some standing very upright, 
being what is ttxmnA. stag-horned; but more generally^ 
hanging rati>er down, or pushing straight forwards, by- 
some called crumple horns, which, if smaU, are the beftt^ 
fi>rm : the colour of the horns is white, black, or occa- 
sionally yellowish, with red spou, which is the most 
proper colour, indicating a great aptitude to fatten. 
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*^ jh^ t$ ifMb^r t\nn in genem}^ mtk short hair; io 
opliHir fleered, black aad whiue, xtd ai^ iviiitey bhie 
2^ ijirhite, <Qr twr0wn and wbit«; and many of tbcm* 
lH^t:ifi^I]y (diversified with spois: 3ome b^ire moulcd 
f^<^» wbiJe the jcarcase i? nearly all of one coloury hkck> 
r^df blue^ bjut jt|»o^e do not Sjell so well in tbe London 
m^ck?t. Th^ bf 3t q{ Om breed, being larger than any 
Qth^r kipd, require gooid keep, and more age than eatd^ 
iQ |;^np^&l : t^e Q^m will improvje to the age of seven 
yS^x^ wd ih§ cow tq six; ap4 if they are not well sup* 
ported wbep yo^pg, will xequire another yaar. The 
qgxf§ are by finr tb€ ^H- milkers in the united kingdoms; 
tb^y bav^ Ja^p fcon^, wd are said to be coarse grained, 
a^ (b^ bci^PQt ^Q marbled i^ (bat of some otker kinds: I 
h^Y6 ^4^ loured to d^teroiii^e this point by viifwiogtbe 
cf^rmi^ ia tb? iondoQ mwrkets. Some of them die very 
t^ be^f ; (napy bAMfi larger shoulders than the RoUrigbt 
<jr ^eral otber breed§. There is an improved breed, by 
^§§ftrs. CpJlia»# CuJley, Coats, Charges, and the late Sir 
Qforjfe $iricWftnd, that, according to their gr^al site, 
o^Xf. m*n*rf^fttl^ . finp featured; but they have got tb^ 
nimn Qf v^ry Wd milkftrfl. Maay of tbo Yorkshire cowa 
tbut QoiiM? to the Lopdpo market, geuemHy bongbt by 
tb^ fir^t-rat^, Aovy -keepers, are the caost pci&ct oattk 
slpgvvn io ^b^ Wi?t«:opoli^ :— tbey are fine in the ehaps^ 
\^itb 1^§§ d?Av^ than any others, except the belt of the 
Rollrighi ; many of them are rather high, standing long 
igt (b^Jeg, heavily fte^b^A aad good in thtr chine; with 
^fSL^ bock0, r^ih^r short in tho rump and loins, yet heavy : 
iVi^ O.llow^^ they, are the b§st htef for sbip use, take 
hM' ^gB^ilyjiv^ft aJffi tb^ most jjuicy ; on the whole, where. 
8ftiJ,pn;J,cy«a^fi SMtt tb^m, probably oone are. so profit- 
al^ fpr.^v.^y pjurj^O^e^ I have witnessed some cows ofi 
^i^ Jvic^i put, of mill^ making, at least as rapid improve- 
ii^ftpi j^ ^y fm§x ^ador my ob^vation. I knew an in^ 
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stance of oiifl of tiMtUy at the age of seven years, bougbt' 
if>f 82. by a grazier, wbicb, after beirig milked till tbe Ath- 
of April, was pot to grass with others, twenty in numbep, 
(the pasture was twenty-seven acres, on which wwre ^soi 
five horses and ten sheep), and sold tbe 5th day of July 
for !?/•: she was ninety^one days grazing-»-9^rly fis. a 
day. . But some of these cows give large iqvanti tics of' 
milk, and it seldom happens that food turns to two pro^ 
fits at one time: however, there are no cattle dan vie 
with them, even in that respect, as bo other cow will 
make, herself so £at in a pow-keeper's barn in London* 
«^ doubt wbethier any other ox would pay so well as 
the Yorkshire, to work fain) for three or four years**^ 
considering his pmee when he begins, and his v^life at 
eDding-*«from his superior ^iie. 8qpposing.be be taken' 
to tbeyoke at three years ok^ worked tli^ee years, amA 
fed at seven ;-T^if fettened at three yeavs old, be would 
weigh about fifty stone, 14lb.to tbe stone; and if madel 
fat. at seven }*ears old, he nvotild weigh Jiioety atone $ 
taking beef at 7^. a ston^, hie ioppease being forty 
stone, he would gain 14/« in four years, or S^j 1€». a 
year : if worked but two years, aqd fattened at ^ years 
old, he would, with good food and easy work, attain 
the same weight, and- wouM then pay 4i. ISs^ 4d. a 
year. I am p^osaaded t(iat none of, the other hrecflb 
would do that, as they are all of less growth; which 
shews the greater vahie of large oxen to keep to an adw 
vanced age, notwithstanding the Rollright, on suitable 
situations, may be fattened at tbrae years old, making; 
two retams in the time, which would be more profitable 9 
but as the latter come to their proof so early, it is a loss 
of time to use them fpr the yoke. 

YoBKSHiits POLLBO cattlc Vary from the short- 
homed, already described, only in being wiAout horns, 
which is a loss of about ten sbilliiiga a beast ;^-as will be 
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hereafter more faBy expUnned. These cattle are eqaaUj 
large and handsome, and as good for the pail. There 
is a very conspicuous mark, by which good breeds may 
be distinguished from bad ; namely, if the crown of the 
head be fine, like that of a doe, drawn almost to a point 
on the top, it indicates that the breed is good; this 
observation is worth notice in horned cattle. Th^y 
require both richer food and greater age than many other 
kinds, to bring them to perfection ; and are the most 
improper to breed on barren soils, badly sheltered, for 
such stinting would render them, in a very short space 
of time, small and coarse; and as age is required, they 
suit best on situations a great distance from market, 
where part of the land is not good enough to fatten, but 
of a grazing quality, to keep store stoek in a growing, 
thriving stale, and a portion sufficiently good to 
make them up for sale. Great numbers of these cattle, 
bred in Yorkshire, are fed in the fine rich marches of 
the county of Lincoln. But the best of them^ both polled 
and horned, although of a good kind, are fattened at a 
more early age than their nature requires. Some of 
these large beasts are particularly fine in the crown, of 
the head-r-a point to which great regard should be paid 
in the choice of a* bull, for several reasons: I have ob* 
served it to be a valuable symptom as to fattening ; but 
from a general remark of the cow*keepers in Loudon, a 
cow's having the least appearance of a bull is a sure sign 
of her being a bad milker, therefore the finer the bull is 
in the forehead, the more likely are his offspring to resem- 
ble him. Many cattle of these breeds have the worst of 
hides, so thin as to be deemed paper^/Udei, which is a 
great fault: but it frequently happens that cows with 
those thin hides are very good for the pail ; th^ best of 
them will give from thirty to thirty-six quarts of milk^a 
day, from the time of calvmg tili within three ,or fou^r 
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months of tbeir calving again, on deep grass, or any 
very high feed, and will milk nearly the whole of the 
period : these cows are in so general esteem with the 
best-informed London cow-keepers, that not a single 
cow, in many of their stocks, is to be seen of any other 
kind, even where hundreds are kept. 

The cows of this breed are much more in use among 
the di^iry-men for butter, than they were some years? 
back ; the reason assigned is, they give a greater qnan-^ 
lity of milk than the long-horned cow, by which means 
more pigs are kept. They are not said, by those dairy 
farmers, to afford more butter at their iirst calving; but by 
continuing to give a larger quantity near to their time, 
there is, on the whole, a greater profit : the proportion 
of food is found to be precisely the same. I have, from 
much experience and observation, reason to believe^ tliat 
one of the best of these coiws will give more milk during 
a whole year than three of many other kinds ; while the 
quantity pf food they take is hot more, or at least so 
Kttle, f« -scarcely to be perceptible: in my own trials^ 
which may be seen in this work .; in the small Scotch or 
Welsh cows there was a diflference; five of tbehi, weigh- 
ing from ^S80 to 420lb, consuming the same quantity of 
food as four Yorkshire cows, weighing from TOO to 
980 lb. They probably drink more water; for I ob- 
served a cow of this kind which I took on board of ship 
drank considerably more than any other animal on board, 
though I had both Devon and Rollright; she has con- 
sumed thirteen gallons a day for some time, while the 
others seldom took above six gallons : >this was a fair 
trial, at they were all supplied by measure, and had as 
much as they would drink : as to food, there was no 
difference. 

Dutch cattle.— Mr. Culley having mentioned this 
kind, I have becA induced to give a description of them; 
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as it may be proper^ in an aythor writing on animali, to 
take notice of bad .as well as good, ejpecially any so vile 
as those. From their being called Dutch, it would seem 
they came from Holland. I have great reason to believe 
the Yorkshire short-horns came from that country; 
for when I was in America, General iiong had imported 
zix heifers and a bull, which were, in colour and every 
other appearance, like the Yorkshire cattle : they were 
large, but rather clumsy, not nearly so good as the best 
of the Yorkshire kind ; but that may be accounted for, 
by the consideration that most uninformed people rather 
admire size than symmetry. Another neighbouring gen* 
tleman had imported some from England, of the York» 
shire kind, from a place near York : they were of tlw 
large, coarse sort, rather more so than those belonging 
to General Long. I saw a very good short-hofued cow 
in Philadelphia, imported from Holland, inferior to few 
in this country. The gentleman who had imported cattle 
from England became bull-breeder, and dispersed his 
bulls ; into several parts ; but they answered very indif- 
ferently in AjBttriQa, aind were so much disliked, that a 
butcher of any credit would not purchase a calf to kiH, 
if be knew it .to have been got by a bull descended from 
the hr^ed of Mr. Gough— the name of the gentleman. 
They were extremely improper for so poor a soil, without 
grass, and a climate unfavourable to almost every sort of 
cattle. My reason for saying so much on this sul^ject is, lam 
in doubt whether the cattle called Dutth were importe4» 
or are the breed of England ; being remarkably thick of 
flesh in the thigh, and clumsy about the bneckes, they 
may have taken their name from that appearance. My 
grandfather had a bull of the kind from the Duke of 
Newcastle's steward, which was, from the novelty, made 
much use of at first by the family, and very great loss 
they sustained, not only by introducing a bad sort, but 
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many of the cows died in calving, or the calves were 
killed by being drawn from the cows : the calves were 
very large, and full of flesh, for which Mr. Culley hat 
found a proper appellation, namely, lyery, double lyered, 
or black fleshed. He has said, they will feed to a vast 
weight ; I think it would be more proper to say, grow to 
a large size; for, as Mr. Culley has justly observed, if 
they are fed ever so long, they will not have one pound 
of fat about them, either within or without. I cannot 
describe their form better than by giving Mr. Culley's 
words : he says, ** I once saw a beast of this sort killed, 
** which, afier feeding all summer, had not a pound of 
'^ fat inside or out, but it was one of the completest of 
'^ the kind I ever saw ; its two ends, viz. shoulders and 
" buttocks, were heavy, round, and coarse, without any 
^^ hip-bones at all standing up, and the body quite small \ 
'* in short, it was more like an ill-made black horse, than 
" an ox or cow.'* Those of my grandfather's, in colour 
and horns, were very like the Hereford cattle ; generally 
red, with white faces, and seemed a hardy kind : they 
looked well, healthy, and full of flesh, but could never 
be made fat. Mr. Culley remarks, that they may be 
known by the smallness of the tail : but that is no cri* 
terion of a" bad breed ; though I rather apprehend the 
tail looked small merely from the thickness of their thighs. 
It may be unnecessary to caution the reader to reject 
cattle of this description : fashion now reigns in many 
things; but I think there is no man so deficient in judg- 
ment, as to fall in love with the breed I have here de* 
signated under the appellation of Dutch cattle, to dis- 
tinguish them from the true and respectable Yorkshire 
kind. 

Hereford cattle. — These may be properly termed 
halfkomedj being very similar to the cattle bred from a 
short-homed cow and a long^horned bull. The horns 
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are generally white, neither short nor long, rather rising 
upwards, bnt not so much so as the Devon and Sussex : 
most of them haTe white faces, bellies, and throats, and all 
their lower parts are of the same colour, with some white 
on the shoulders, or rather the chine, but seldom conti* 
nuing along the back in the ornamental way of the Lan- 
cashire cattle. Their colour is chiefly a dark red ; some 
are brown, others yellow, but scarcely any blue or black ; 
some few are brindled with white, as before described : 
they are not a showy sort of cattle, having little of the 
gentleman about them, but are of a very useful kind. 
Their hide is of a moderate substance, neither so thick as a 
Lancashire nor so thin as a Devon or Yorkshire : they stand 
stall-feeding better than the Lancashire, but not equal to 
the Yorkshire; will thrive better in humid climates than 
the latter, though not so well as the former, as, from their 
size and disposition, they require rich land and good ^ 
keep. I saw several of this kind of cattle that had been 
imported into Ireland ; and which, on worse keep, did 
much better than some Devon, imported about the same 
time ; (there were likewise many long^horns, Leicesters, 
imported, which succeeded better than either the Here- 
ford or the Devon). 

The Hereford cattle are larger than any otlifer sort, ex- 
cept the Yorkshire ; the largest oxen attaining the weight 
of from 980 to UOOfe, the cows from 700 to QSOlfe. 
They are well formed for the yoke for heavy burthens, 
not being so active as the Devon or large Welsh ; are 
short in the leg, and rather so in the carcase^ from head 
to tail ; their bones, compared with some of the most fa- 
shionable kinds, are rather large, though probably not of 
too great size to be completely useful, as it seems to me 
animals should have bone and sinew in proportion to 
their flesh : they are heavily fleshed, many of them are fine 
grained and beautifully marbled, with a more regular pro- 
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portion of fat and lean than some other breeds ; rising a little 
higher in the chine, towards the shoulders, but generally 
broad, which renders the chine thick and heavy; though^ 
if they were somewhat longer in the carcase, it certainly 
would be a perfection, by making more good ^uts in 
the chine and loins : their bucks are round, wide from 
one to the other, and well covered with fat ; their rump 
is well formed, the thigh rather heavier than some 
delicate breeds, but not too heavy : their shoulders are 
mostly large, in consequence of which they have more 
coarse boiling beef than they ought, and, notwithstand* 
ing they have a great propensity to fatten, and die well 
filled with fat, it is often irregularly placed, in patches, 
but which may probably be owing to their being kept to 
an advanced age, many of them being worked in their 
youth, as I have observed all kinds of cattle kept beyond 
their prime are liable to acquire that appearance ; and 
although an ox that has been worked, often till seven 
or eight years old, will frequently prove a kind feeder, 
and make himself fat, he will not be so equally propor- 
tioned in every part with fat and lean, as a steer of the ' 
same kind slaughtered at the age of four or five, nor will 
the meat be so juicy, while the brisket and lower parts 
eat tough and bard. 

Cows of this kind are not deemed good milkers ; in 
confirmation of which opinion, I do not believe there is 
a single cow to be found in the possession of any cow^. 
keeper in London of the Hereford breed. When I sur- 
veyed Buckinghamshire, though almost an adjoining 
county, and in which there is much dairying, I do not 
remember seeing one cow of this sort ; but there were 
many fine oxen : Mr. Westoar had eighty oxen, chiefly 
of this breed, the best I ever saw, in so large a number 
together, of any kind, fed in the same pasture. On the 
whole, they must be allowed to be a very valuable breed, 
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mit well fttMd ht th^ gra^i^r : fhe djfen d^nft to be ii!i 
thrti' pftae ftt flv« yew* bid, 

Thei fcttolfelrtiitE cAttl6 are distinguished by being of 
a deep red cdlour, with little or no white on any part, 
ei^eptfti^ the bdrtii, which riie very uniformly upward ; 
tikey are tliint faeed, And light in the chaps, with a light 
<ltfn rliig tt)und the eye, And muZEle 6f the same Colour ; 
ijwcfc ifi the eye, smart and engaging in their looks, very 
lively, ratheir \6n% m the leg, small boned, thin hides, 
Bright Afrd short hofr (Idtlg ctirled hair id highly objec- 
ti<M4AbJe), short in the carcase, but generally very round, 
*ftd shewing much light under them, but very well pro- 
portioned: the best of them have a strikingly beautiful 
appearance ; and they bear the greatest likeness one to 
another of any breed I know ; which may be owing to 
the care of the breeders, who are very particular in their 
choice as to colour, it being an almost general maxim to 
breed from none but such as are entirely red, and to reject 
any that have white upon them. It may be said, with 
justice, they are a copy for all persons who breed oxen 
for the yoke, as it is probably advisable to have the cattle 
as near of their make as possible ; for I suppose none 
equal to them in the plough. They have great pro- 
pen^ty to fatten, and make fine flesh, and at least as 
good shambles beef, for their size, as any other cattle. 

The bulls of this breed are generally more inferior in 
their form, considering the beauty of the Cows and oxen, 
than any other kind, and seem lyery : some of them, in 
their make, arc even not much unlike the description 
given of the Dutch breed, which I have treated with so 
much contempt; being very heavy in the neck, thick on 
the horn, or rather stag-horned, thick thighed, with a 
small tail : the hide, although thin, is silky, and they are 
good handlers. It is somewhat singular, that although 
these bulls have generally much leather, large dewlaps, 
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and seemingly many imperfections^ the offspring do not 
in the least partake of these defects ; for I believe there 
is not any breed of oxen and cows with so little dewlap, 
or any sort of coarseness about them. The cows are al- 
lowed to be very bad milkers, which, indeed, their make 
pronounces : their milk vein is generally small, as U the 
navel vein, nor have they any loose skin about them ; 
which, although it be an imperfection in cattle, is, I am 
persuaded, the second best sign to be observed in the 
choice of a milch cow, the milk veins being the first. 
During my survey of Rutlandshire, I was much of the 
time at Earl Winchilsea's ; where, his milch cows being 
of the Devon kind, I had an opportunity of observing 
the quantity of milk given by them in a morning: there 
were fifteen of them, all in milk, and I felt thoroughly 
convinced it would have been easy to find three York- 
shire cows that would have given as much as them all ; 
but I do not think that general in all the breed. Since that 
time, I have surveyed Dorset, where there are many 
cows of the Devon kind, or at least of the same make, 
colour, &c. ; which cows, in that county, prove, them- 
selves not bad milkers. Mr. Bridge's cows, of the Devon- 
shire breed, averaged 5lb of butter a week ; and there was 
another farmer, who let out one hundred of this kind of 
cows for a thousand guineas : now I question if there 
be a hundred cows of any other kind that give the 
farmer so great a profit in one year, selling milk and 
cream excepted. I have heard it remarked, that the 
Devon is a good butter cow, but gives little milk ; though 
in this case it must have been good for both butter and 
cheese : for a cow is said, from skim-milk, to make two 
hundred weight of cheese in a season in Dorset, where 
the cows all live on very short pasture. Under these cir* 
cumstances, therefore, I have reason to believe, that 

I 
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there are certain situations better suited to one sort of 
cattle than to another, for I have known several similar 
instances. T'he late Duke of Bedford bought three 
heifers^ the very best that could be obtained, of the 
Yorkshire kind, one of which, for two years together, 
had won the prizes ; they were then three years old : I 
saw them in their road to Woburn. When I had the 
honour to ride over the farm with his grace, he shewed 
me many fine cattle of different breeds ; but not having 
seen those three heifers, I asked his grace where they 
were ; he said, they answered very badly with him, as 
they neither milked nor fed, and he had, in consequence, 
sold theni to a friend, with whom they did very well. I 
could quote other instances of the same kind.—I know a 
tract of ground, from Rotherham leading into Derbyshire, 
where Yorkshire cows have been tried to a disad- 
vantage ; the long-horns beat them considerably." 

Devon cows, it appears, are more proper for thin, dry 
soils, than most improved breeds ; indeed, my experience^ 
has convinced me that such soils are best suited to them. 
— While t lived in Ireland, Mr. Grew sent the Bishop of 
Meath a bull, and two or three heifers, the neatest I 
ever saw ; they were remarkably complete ; and the 
bishop's land is some 'of the very best in that country, 
well inclosed with good quick-thorn hedges, and suitable 
cow-houses : since I came to London, I have seen the 
bishop, when I asked him how they answered ; he said 
they succeeded so badly wit^ him, he had parted from 
fhem :— 1 had told the bishop, when I had the honour to 
ride round his farm, that they were too delicate to bear 
the humidity of that climate. I have also reason to as- 
sert, they will stand stall-feeding uncommonly well. — 
When I went into America, I had a bull and a heifer on 
board the ship, of the Devon kind ;. they were brought 
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upwards of four hundred miles to the ship, were twelve 
weeks on board, and the heifer was fat beef when she 
arrived in that country. 

Mr. Bridge, in his first trial of this sort of cattle, 
bought thfcm with thin hides ; but he found them too 
tender as working oxen, nor did they stand their work so 
well as some he has now, with thicker hides and more 
bone. His present breed of Devon are miperior to most 
I evet saw : they are more properly formed for all useful 
purposes ; — shorter in the leg, rather longer in the car- 
case', and the cows are better for milk, with stronger 
milk veins : the weight of his oxen, some five, others six 
years old, fed on lintseed cake and hay, a few potatoes and 
turnips, is from 800 to lOOOlb: in general the breed are 
not so heavy, from 560 to 840ffi ; his cows from 4iO to 
560lb. Although I have admitted them to be good 
feeders, they are not so'generally so as some other breeds : 
many of them that come to Smithfield .are very thin beef, 
and light shelly carcases ; but those are mostly light in 
their bone, and fine flesh, for which reason the cutting 
butcher does not dislike them. On the whole, they 
must be allowed to be good cattle for thin soils, and par- 
ticularly where oxen are worked at the plough : when 
slaughtered, they are a sort of beef that suits the con- 
sumption of many customers. Mr. Bridge tried a cross 
with the Suffolk bulls, but found the breed not to answer 
as working oxen. 

Sussex cattle.— These are so much like the Devon in 
colour, hornft, 8cc. as to be, by a stranger, with difficulty 
distinguished ; but there is a small variation.— Ini colour, 
the red is lighter, with more yellow ; and they are ge- 
nerally heavier, df larger size, with a greater proportion 
of bone, and thicker hides, and are not so sprightly in 
their appearance : they seem to require a better soil and 
stronger food. The general run of these oxen are the 
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most complete of any that come to Smithfield^ though 
many of them at great ages, even older than the Devon ; 
notwithstanding, they are less patchy than most other 
breeds are at advanced ages. Mr. CuUey has described 
these cattle as being well made, except in the ribs, 
which he says are too flat, and the chine narrow. I have 
seen many of them in Smithfield, but I never discovered 
them particularly to have such a fault; indeed they have 
appeared to me as little so as any general breed I know, 
except some improper crosses : while the cutting butcher 
has found the being very round in the rib, or flat in the 
chine, a great defect in animals ; as when so round in 
the rib, they lose much weight, and are greatly de- 
ceitful ; and when the chine is so very flat, there is not 
the proper thickness throughout that part, which makes 
them prove lighter than they ought. The weight of the 
oxen is from 840 to 14001b, though the latter weight is 
very rare. I saw one killed at York weighed 14001b ; the 
best ox, in the least room, I ever saw : he was only four 
feet eight inches high ; but was an extraordinarily good 
carcase, and very full of fat. These oxen are distin- 
guished as being valuable for the yoke : they have every 
serviceable and thriving appearance, and, compared with 
most useful animals, are particularly well formed, but 
have not that sort of nimbleness, nor do they move so 
lightly as the Devon, being more calculated to draw- 
heavy weights. They are strongly made in their fore- 
quarters, with rather large shoulders : Mr. Culley has 
said, their fore quarters are heavier than the hind ;— a 
form, I believe, common to all breeds, taking the ge- 
neral run. By their hides being thicker, although good 
handlers, with much hair and some curled, I am of 
opinion they are hardier than several other kinds ; as the 
hide being moderately thick, not in the extreme, with 
curled and rather long hair, is a protection against in* 
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clemency of weather, and a good quality in most catile : 
but the hair ought not by any means to be thick set and 
mossy ; for if it be, rain and snow will lodge in it, and the 
animal be consequently rendered colder : the thinner and 
longer it is the better. Mr. Culley mentions the rearing 
of calves by sucking the cows until they are eleven or 
twelve weeks old, which seems an expensive practice ; 
for, as he says the cows sometimes give 8lb of butter a 
week, it lays 6/. a head on calves so reared, while the 
milk after the cream is taken off would be more than 
sufficient for the purpose : it may be an advantage to the 
calf, but cannot equal the expense ; nor have' I found 
it a good way to keep young animals on extremely high 
fopd, unless it can be continued. I do not mean to ad- 
vocate low keep ; though we have had, by the same bulls 
and from the same kind of cows, as good oxen reared at 
the kit as by sucking the cow. It was our practice for 
some time, to rear six at the kit, and four with their 
mothers, but only one calf to one heifer ; for it is an 
almost general custom to rear five calves on one cow in a 
season — two for about the firet twelve weeks, then two 
more for twelve weeks, and one after that ; which I think 
an idle way of doing business. The butter pays well for 
milking the cow; and if the cow do not, with care, 
give a sufficient quantity of milk for two calves, a small 
portion of pot-liquor or lintseed jelly may be given : — it 
may be seen, in this work, the largest ox as to size ever 
shewn in Smithfield, was reared chiefly on pot liquor. 
Mr. Culley states these cows to give from 6 to 81b of 
butter a week, which is more than the general average of 
some other breeds ; — the average of Dorset and Somerset 
is 4lb a cow : and he says they afford twice that quantity 
of cheese, which, at 141b a week, for twenty-six weeks, 
is 364 lb; while the average of these two counties is only 
924lb : therefore^ if the information given be correct, it 
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pronounce! tHem good milkers ; but I rather think it h 
taken at the highest, for with such advantages, some of 
them would certainly have found their way into the 
London cow-keeper's stables, which must be the best 
market for goad milch cows ; at the same time that, the 
metropolis being in a neighbouring county, they would 
have every advantage, as to droving expenses, and not being 
injured in travelling, to which' the Yorkshire cow is par- 
ticularly liable in coming so great a' distance, and the 
Yorkshire cow is averaged at about seven quarts a day in 
the cow-houses in London. I am of opinion, that it will be 
as good a maxim as the reader can follow, to notice the 
London cow-keeper's proceedings, whose food is gene- 
rally suited to his cows, for either milk or butter* 

Suffolk Duns. — ^These cattle are polled, or no- 
horned ; in colour, many yellow, and mouse coloured, 
with mtich white ; many are fleckered ; the lower parts* 
of their body, legs, 8cc. chiefly white : they are short 
legged, long in the carcase, and some of them of a very 
•useful form; all of them rather deep in the rib, and 
some of the cows drop very much into belly, which is 
irequently an indication of a cow being a good milker, 
and I am of opinion there are no cows of their size that 
give so much milk. I consider them a very good poor 
man's cow, as there are few soils or cUmates where, 
from their size and form, they would not only live, but, 
with care and attention, do well. They have been dis- 
cribed by writers as being very plain ; but I have seen 
some of these cattle brought to Sinithfield which wer« 
excelled by few as shambles beef, and extraordinarily 
kind cutters : in a general way, I do not find any beef 
before them ; and in shape, they are well formed. The 
. joailk vein of the cow is very strong, as are the veins to 
the navel ; the udder square, their paps being of a pro- 
per make and size ; the heads of some rather clumsyi 
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and much dewlap, wjiich is a fault, as is all loose skin, 
except in a cow for milk alone; but J have observed at 
Smithfield very useful fat cattle with a heavy dewlap. 1 
scarcely ever see a good beast with a builds forehead ; and 
it is a much greater fault for a beast to be coarse in the 
<;rown than in his dewlap : some^of those cattle that have 
large coarse dewlaps, have a very fine appearance on the 
crown. It has been asserted, that the best of the cows 
will give twenty-four quarts of milk in one day, which is 
more than is given by any other cow of the size ; and 
that the profit of one of them, for a year, is iL 10s. : if 
this last information be correct, it shews the dairy to 
be ill managed in the county of Suffolk, for in the 
statement are enumerated butter, cheese, a hog, and 
a calf! It is further said, that the butter is perhaps of 
the first quality, and the cheese of the worst ; the ac- 
curacyof which opinion I very much doubt: I question 
whether the butter is the best, and I think the cheese 
would not suffer by a comparison with the York cheese 
called wang. In their estimates, the milk and the 
quantity of butter bear no sort of proportion to each 
other ; there must be an error in one : for if the pro- 
duce of this cow be calculated for only half a year, or 
twenty-six weeks, the l)utter would be 184lb, which at Is. 
a pound, taking that to be the price allowed, would give 
9/. 4«.; the cheese, say 1/. 45. ; the calf, lOs, and a hog, 
1/.; in all, 11/. 185.: at present, the butter, at \5d. a 
pound, would be 2/. ^. more, independent of any 
increase on the cheese ; the hog would be worth, in butter 
^md cheese counties, 2/. ; and the calf about 155. ; thus the 
whole amount at this time would be 15/. 95.: skim*milk 
cheese fetches from tl. 5s. to 2/. 155. in Dorset and So- 
merset, so that if the milk were as well managed in this 
case as in those counties, it would make the sum 
about 20/. 9«.— certainly much nearer the truth than the 
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other. In Dorset there are whole dairies of cows let at 
12/. a cow ; and the dairyman must be allowed at least 
SL as a living profit : but there will always, in a dairy 
of cows, be some superior to others ; and, supposing this 
cow, as described, to be one of the best, though here 
and there a cow may be found to give a like quantity, 
instances of the kind are, I believe, very rare. I have 
been induced to investigate this statement, in conse- 
quence of having given my opinion that this cow is a 
good milch cow, which the writer's account tends to 
substantiate, at least as to milk, though not in profit. 
There is another circumstance which seems to prove 
these cows good milkers, many of them being sold in 
Smithfield, to different people, some to small cow-keepers, 
and a few to the large cow-keepers. 

The oxen of this breed weigh from 560 to 700ft; 
the cows from 420 to 560lb; the beef I think equal 
to many Scotch cattle. Mr. Culley having stated his 
belief that they originated from the Galloway Scots, the 
reader will not think it presumption in me to make the 
comparison, as he has included the Scotch Galloway 
with them. 

The Galloway breed, or polled cattle, are valu- 
able, and in almost every respect like the last men- 
tioned ; but those I have seen in England are, in general, 
of a mellower appearance ; few of any kind excel them. 
Their colour is frequently a very mellow brindle, with 
white backs, resembling the best of the long-horns; 
and many of them are remarkable in symmetry. They 
are not so long in the carcase as the long-horns, but 
longer than many other breeds ; rather, what some critics 
would call, too large in the bone, but I do not think so : 
they have as much use about them, for their size, as any 
breed whatever ; and may be considered one of the very 
best kinds for tbie cutting butcher. Although they are, 
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in general, polled, a few have horns from two to foor 
inches long, hanging in a remarkable manner, by the 
skin only, not growing from the bone of the head like 
the horns of other cattle. When I lived at Doncaster, I 
h.id an opportunity of viewing hundreds of them ; but as 
I kept cows, with few oxen, I never had occasion to buy 
them ; for although there were many heifers came that 
road, in their way to Norfolk, they were all spayed, or, 
from their handsome form, I had a great desire to select 
a good one for a cow, that I might have milked her, and 
seen what progress she would have made in fattening. 
These cattle are somewhat extraordinary ; for, from the 
best information I could obtain, it appears they are bred 
on moors, in a sort of wild manner ; notwithstanding 
which, numbers of them are as correct in their form as 
many of the improved breeds in England. Mr. CuUey 
says they attain the weight of from 560 to 840%, and 
some 980lb; which I should not have thought. He 
likewise notices their esteemed value, as better beef than 
many others; and states that a Lincolnshire grazier told 
him, that a Lincolnshire bullock and a Galloway bullock, 
which were sent from the same village to Smithfield at 
the same time, both sold for the same money, though 
the Scot was only half the other's weight : but as the 
weights he has given are those of many of the Lincoln- 
shire bullocks, there may be some mistake. 

The cows of this kind are said to be good milkers, 
which is a most valuable property in all cattle ; and 
produce much butter from a given quantity of milk. 

Kylobs, or Scotch cattle. — This breed, in colour, is 
chiefly black, with frequently large horns, thick and 
long, and of great value, as will hereafter appear. Some 
are brindled, others red, blue, &c. with not much white ; 
and there are some very fattening and well-shaped. 
While I resided at Doncaster, I made several trials of 
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this bre^d of cows, by purchasing them in calf, fattening 
the calf, and then milking the cow. Before I mention 
what progress they made, it will be right to observe, 1 
liought the best in a drove, one or two at a time, out of 
some hundreds. The first I purchased, a black heifer, 
being the largest, made the greatest profit : I kept her 
about nine month's,, and she, for her size, gave much 
milk — about twelve quarts a day for two months, and 
then declined progressively to about six : she was sold to 
go to. Sheffield, at ten guineas (her first cost, dL), and 
milked the morning she left Doncaster : weighed 560tJ5, 
and had much fat within. Another I had, which was 
red, cost five guineas ; her calf was made fat, and sold 
for one guinea : she was milked for a year, giving about 
nine quarts of milk a day for three months, and then' 
gradually declining to about five : she was dried, and 
kept three months on grass and grains, but the last six 
weeks she had cauliflowers, nearly as many as she would 
eat. This yvas the completest Scotch cow I ever saw ; 
so handsome, that Sir John Sinclair wished to have a 
drawing of her, but I could not meet witli a proper 
artist. I sold her for sixteen guineas : she then weighed 
504lb, loose fat 11^, and was allowed to be the hand- 
somest carcase ever seen ; and the beef is still spoken of, 
by persons who ate it, as being of the finest flavour : 
every part was beautifully marbled, rich, and well tasted. 
Pa^t of this excellence I attribute to the cauliflowers. 
I have mentioned this circuinstance the more par- 
ticularly, as Mr. Culley has allowed these cattle to be 
well-flavoured, fine grained, and paixed or marbled, but 
not handsome on the outside; so that it would seem 
there is no general rule without an exception. I bought 
another cow at the satpe time, for the same money, 
which proved so good a milker, that a neighbour gave 
me 10/. for her in the milking state. Bat it must be ob- 
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served, these cows when purchased were very poor, and 
no cows could be kept better, having as many grains as 
they would eat, fresh twice or three thnes a week, and 
fine grass in a piece of very rich feeding land. 

When I first bought these Scotch cows, I expected 
the milk to be much richer than that of the Yorkshire 
breed ; but I was highly disappointed, for we could neither 
see nor taste the smallest diiference. We then set it up, 
creaiued it, and churned it by itself; but still there was 
no material difference. Now, although the former cow 
paid money, the Yorkshire paid much better, as I had 
some of them kept in the sam^ pasture, and in the 
winter both fed on grains and hay : the Yorkshire cows 
all gave considerably more milk, and some of them 
double the quantity, while the Scotch cows ate in pro- 
portion to the Yorkshire cows as four is to five. My 
practice was to sell all the cows fat, and milk them : 
none of the Yorkshire cows got so fat in a correspondent 
time as the Scotch cows, but their milk alone more than 
compensated. 

From every experiment I have tried as to quality of 
milk, it appe^s to be mere chance. It is commonly 
asserted, that when cows give much milk, it is con- 
stantly thin ; and I believe the assertion may be often 
true : but the quantity docs not always impair the 
quality : for I had one cow that gave thirty-six quarts a 
day for some time after she calved, and a very large pro- 
portion till near the time of her calving again ; and her 
milk was the richest I ever had: I took her to America j 
and in her way to Liverpool, going across the moors, 
where she stopped at night,^ the people had her to milk 
night and morning, and they all perceived the miik to 
be uncommonly ^ich. \ think the nature of these small 
cows, when they are high fed, and consequently give, 
ipuch more milk than they would on their native soil, is 
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in some measure changed; but their milk becomes 
thinner in proportion as they are forced by keep — or at 
least I have found it so, with only one exception. 

Most persons are of opinion that small animals feed the 
quickest; but I have not found that to be the case: 
they will feed on much weaker land. I think, from 
every observation I have made on these small Scotch 
cattle, they will fatten better in gentlemen's parks, 
where there is a spacious range, good spring water, 8cc. 
than in confined pastures of rich land, in low situations : 
I have seen some of them put on very luxuriant pasturage 
in the Lincolnshire marshes, and make but very poor 
progress ; and I have seen others do wonders on high 
land, where there was nothing but rough grass, and es- 
pecially when they had been out all the winter. These 
small Scots are of the greatest value in woods, or on any 
sort of coarse land : in the winter, they will live upon 
very little, where other kinds of cattle would starve; 
and in the spring, as soon as ever grass begins to 
appear, before the eye can well perceive it, they will 
fatten. By being of so small a size, and having less lean, 
they of course require less fat to match it, and conse- • 
quently are ready for the shambles much sooner than a 
larger animal, and that at a season of the year when beef 
is scarce ; and in June and July, when the weather is 
hot, and meat will not keep, the butcher can probably 
sell one of these small bullocks while it is good, when, 
were he to purchase a large one, he would perhaps lose 
half of it, if he even buy it by quarters : as his cus- 
tomers will then want less cuts, with a small animal he 
can suit them much better than with one that is large. 
Although no man is a stronger advocate for large animals^ 
of a good kind, than myself, yet circumstances alter 
cases ; and it is the business of every man in trade to 
keep such goods as his customers require ; therefore, the 
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butcher being the grazier's customer, it is necessary he 
should provide small cattle in the fore part of the sum- 
mer, to suit the butcher's customers at that time ; and in 
winter, when meat will keep, provide large beasts, in 
which there is more profit at that season, while small 
cattle are more profitable in hot weather. I have be- 
fore observed, that Mr. Culley mentions a small Scotch 
ox, only half the weight of another, being sold for the 
same money; as the season of the year is not stated, 
nothing can be inferred from the information: if the 
large ox was fat, and sent up at Christmas time, let the 
Scot be ever so good a cutter, the former would fetch 
nearly as much per pound;, but he would not in the 
month of June. 

These cattle have thick hides, at least thicker than 
many kinds, and much hair, with which nature seems 
to have furnished them as a protection in high, bleak, 
cold situations. Their colour is black, which is another 
indication of hardiness ; and their small size denotes being 
raised on poor food : their weight is from 280 to 490lb, 
and some, well fed, 560lb. An itlmost general opinion 
is entertained by critics, and theoretic writers, that two 
of these small animals may be fattened on the same 
quantity of food as one common-sized bullock ; but this 
I have found totally fallacious. When I began these ex- 
periments, I was prepossessed in favour of the general 
report, not doubting its authenticity, and my difierent 
trials were made with a view to substantiate the fact; but 
the result proved so far to the contrary, that the small 
beasts ate in the proportion, as I have before noticed, of 
only one fourth less than the large : and the small bullock 
will make himself shambles beef, on good grass, in about 
two months ; when the common-sized bullocks take four 
months, and some even more. But if the pastures were 
stocked with small bullocks, and all sold at the end of 
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t^o months, and the grazier had fresh stock to buy, he 
trotrld be troubled at that season to meet with cattle of 
the same kiiid ; and if he could obtain them, he would 
not find the small bullock to pay so well from June to 
October, a period of three months, as at that time of the 
year grass is not so fattening as in the spring, for very 
obvious reasons. — Grass in the spring being short, is 
naturally more fattening ; and it will always be found, 
that short, fruitful grass, at all seasons of the year, wiH 
prove more nutritive than long; while pastures that have 
been fbd with cattle for two months, in the fore part of 
summer, will, from the cattle which have pastured there 
dropping their dung and urine, treading, &c. be so 
foiled, as not to recover its natural sweetness again until 
the next spring: nor will the various fattening plants, 
in the middle of summer, have the same facility of grow- * 
ing as in the spring ; tliere being, on the one hatid, a 
moisture irt the soil at the latter period, which, by the 
power of the sun, is exhaled during the hot months; and 
on the other, the plants imbibed the rain and dew^s that 
fall, which is the cause of land being said to burn. 
Therefore, for these reasons simply, the second stock, 
put on t^e land it» July, will take three taonths to 
attain equal perfection to that they would acquire during 
two in the spring. Again, beef becoming more plentiful 
in the autumn, and keeping better, what the small animal 
has gained by the feed in July, Atigust, and September, 
will not pay in the same ratio it did for the two spring 
months. Now, if the grazier has a proportion of snJall 
cattle for the supply of his customers— ^nd, although 
they pass various hands, before they come to the con- 
sumer, still, the consumer is his last customer—and an 
adequate number of larger cattle to bring to market, as 
the weather gets cooler, and when shambles meat will 
keep, he will find an uniform benefit to himself, and have 
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constantly A proper supply for his customers ;— which 
1 have proved by many trials and experiments. An 
animal eats somewhat less when he hhs got into a 
fattening state, than he did for thie first ten or fourteen 
days, after which time he becomes pretty regular; 
though the difference is not so great as I expected. I 
found one thing very material, which is, he pays more 
money for what he does eat after that time, as he gains 
weight much faster; and it is a kind of gain that is 
beneficial to all parties, for his bone was as heavy, or 
nearly so, at the time he began to fatten, as it wiH be 
when he is made extraordinary shambles beef; conse- 
quently, the consumer has a much less proportion of 
waste, or offal, in each weigh of an animal made pro- 
perly fat, than he would have had if it were only half 
fat : — this is the reason why small animals have more 
offal than those that are large, which will be fully shewa 
in this work. 

Before I leave this subject, I have one thing further 
to observe. — It has been the general opinion, that small 
animals take less time to fatten than large ones, which I 
have allowed ; but that circumstance does not arise from 
their fattening quicker, but from their requiring less fat 
to be in an equal proportion to their lean, having much 
less lean about them at the time they are put to feed. 
But, proportioning the weight gained to the food eaten— 
saying, so many stones of food to so many pounds of 
shambles meat, which, after a certain time, is chiefly 
fat — I have found that a small animal takes as much time 
with very few exceptions, as one that is lairge : the Scotch 
cow which I made very fat, and was so much admired, 
took as long time as a good fattening cow of twice the 
weight would have required. Tlie fattening of animals 
Js like winding a clew of thread ;— as the clew becomes 
larger it takes a longer thread to go round, and conse* 
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qnently gains weight faster : so it is in a large animal ; — 
as be is of greater compass, and every part of him in- 
creases in the same ratio as the small one, he, of course, 
gains weight more rapidly. 

Mr. Culley gives an account of one of these Kyloc 
Scots, which he says weighed 1410iib: this seems ad- 
mirable ; but as the dimensions are not stated, it cannot 
be known whether the animal grew to the size in height 
and thickness, or in thickness only. Mr. C. has given a 
sort of history of these cattle, where to be found, how 
bred, 8cc. those persons, therefore, who wish for inform- 
ation on this head, I would refer to his book, from page 
59 to 65, and from page 67 to 72. I have seen some 
oxen, brought from Scotland — black, with white faces, 
and some red ones — of a very good form; the jobbers 
told me they came out of Fifeshire ; I bid money for two 
remarkably large : they were brought somewhere into the 
south, and I saw an account of them in the newspapers : 
they made a very great increase, and attained an amazing 
weight. 

Mr. Culley mentions a cross, taken by some Scotch 
breeders— Galloway cows with Mr. Bakewell's bulls : I 
have seen some, heifers chiefly, pass through Doncaster, 
which I imagine to be so descended. They were very 
complete ; and I got a jobber to bring me one of what 
he thought the best : she was handsome, and fattened 
well, but not superior to the Scots before mentioned; 
and I have had some half-horned, in England, that were 
preferable : she paid no more than is common. I bought 
a cow at York, of the half-horned kind, which cost 11/. 
with her calf, in the month of May ; the calf sold for 2l5. 
at a week old : I milked her till Christmas, and then gave 
her hay and turnips till the 5th of April, when she sold 
for 23/.; the time of fattening being 101 days. Suppos- 
ing the milk only to pay for her food (though it paid a 
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great deal more, as she milked well about two months 
, before 'she began fattening), this cow returned, for hay 
and turnips, 2*. 7d. a day, or 185. Id. per week: she 
was one of the best half-horns, or cows of any kind, I 
ev^r possessed. I am persuaded my father has had oxen so 
bred that would have equalled tliis cow, if they had been 
tried. The first disagreeable beef I ever saw, was that 
of two oxen of my father's, which were winter fed at hay, 
and killed on ihe Saturday before Shrove-tuesday : it 
was a remarkable time, being during the great snow, 
which lasted eighteen days, in the year 1762: but, not- 
withstanding the weather was so severe, the fat never 
set, running like oil, to the astonishment of every 
person ; the ca^se of which I now well know. Although 
working oxen— carting the dung to the turnip land in 
June, and drawing in a waggon during the hay and com 
harvest—pastured on land at that time only 85. an acre^ 
and kept in the straw-fold the winter before, yet were 
they always fat; and, with no better food, when killed, 
the beef was scarcely eatable : which convinces me that 
it is not merely the richness of food we ought to consider ; 
but likewise the length of time kept— as they werq put in 
a fold of the description before mentioned, to hay only, 
about Martinmas, and killed in February, being about ICX) 
days, or fourteen weeks, fattening. I mention this cir- 
cumstance, because it is doubtful to me whether there 
are cattle of so fattening a kind in this supposed improved 
age ; and to shew that oxen may be worked to advantage 
in leading dung, carting hay, and all odd jobs in the farm. 
Tbose oxen of my father's seldom ploughed, but often 
harrowed, in what was called an ox-harrow, by way of 
treading old sward land newly ploughed up, or on clover 
ley for wheat : the soil was a remarkably ^rong sour clay ; 
and there was no mildew or wire-worm, and seldom any 
root-welting, chiefly prevented by the treading. In my 
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new ''Experienced Farmer/' vol. It, page 106, my 
opinion on bai'vesting hay may be seen, in 8ub»tantiatioh 
of the fact, that hay is more fattening harvested in the 
way prescribed; and in this work I have proved that 
cattle fatten better in folds than in houses. The hay^ 
and fold-yard, I know to be better ; but I cannot be 
certain as to the cattle, for their ptoving so costly in 
winter feeding may have arisen from improper treatment. 
AH my father's cattle were not equal to those above men- 
tioned, which were a cross, spokenof elsewhere: he bought 
about three fourths of the cattle he fattened, and many 
of them must have been of a very common kind ; but I 
never knew him give any thing besides hay in the winter : 
he regularly put them to hay at Martinmas, and I do not; 
remember he ever had one remaining at May-day in my 
time ; they frequently went off in February and March. 
I have been the more particular in speaking of the cross^ 
in consequence of Mr^ Culley having expressed his 
doubts as to its propriety ; and of which I am, in this 
work, bold enough to be the advocate. In commenda- 
tion of it, I have given one or two cases, but I could 
quote fifty : — even at the time of the Smithfield show. 
Captain Pell of Tupham, a Lincolnshire ox : a grisseled 
heifer, shewn as a sight ; a half-horn, bought a suckler 
at Smithfield, &c. 8cc. 

Shetland cattle.— Those I have seen were much 
smaller than any before mentioned. A nobleman in the 
neighbourhood of Doncaster, having got half a dozen 
heifers of this kind, very diminutive, but very hand- 
some, did me the favour to sell me one, with a calf by 
her side ; she was then four years old : I fattened the 
calf, it being a most curious animal ; and at six weeks 
old sold it to the butcher for 12f» The cow I milked 
during the summer and winter; and then she was dried, 
some time before May^ and put to feed : she was at that 
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time in high coaditioa ; haTing been kept the sntnmer 
before on ^ins and a piece of very rich pastare land, in 
the winter on grains and hay^ and that summer on grains 
and good grass : the result was, when kiHed, on the lOth 
of September, the carcase weighed 224fl&, the loose fat 
561b. Now, this small cow had been 145 daya^ or 
twenty weeks an<l five days, fattening, on much better 
food than was given to the oxen I have spoken of as 
weighing, one 960fb, the other 1050fl&, and that in a 
shorter time, and a more unfavourable season : which 
corroborates my assertion, that smalt animals, to make 
them what may be said thoroughly fat, take as long a 
time, in proportion, as larger. These cows were short 
legged, long in the c<urcase, of a yellow colour, with 
brown, brindled, or mottled faces, and good hides ; in- 
deed, every thing in form and appearance to recommend 
them as proper grazing cattle, but want of size. My cow 
milked well according to her size, giving about four 
quarts a day, and stood her milk remarkably well : she 
died an uncommonly good carcase of beef : but, with all 
these qualifications, she wanted the material one — ^weight. 
She cost, with her calf, SL 109.; and she was sold at 
51 109., the calf at 129.,«making together 6i.2s.: in food 
she consumed some little more than as six is to four of 
the Yorkshire cows. It may be seen that I bought a cow, 
with a calf by her side, of the large kind, on the 18th of 
June, and her calf weighed 28C^ ; sold for six guineas ; 
made 8/. 19^. 6d. to the butcher: these two cows fed oir 
the same pasture, and at the same time, having every thing 
alike : the difference in profit was very material, entirely 
from want of size ; for the small cow was of a much better 
form than the other, being admired for her beauty. 

Irish cattle.*— These cattle in colour mostly resemble 
the Lancashire, and the large sort, and some of the 
small ones, in their horns ; but there is a breed in the 
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county of Connaughti which, though in colour .the same 
as the other, in shape and horns varies materially : the 
boms are not so long, and many of them tivn up ; they 
are shorter in the leg, and generally shorter in the car- 
case, with round but thick bodies ; all their upper parts are 
heavy and wide, with good hides, and a superior aptitude 
to fatten to any other in the country, or in many parts of 
the united kingdoms. I had seventy-two of them when 
I lived at Slane, about thirty of which I kept to breed 
from ; and there were two of the breeding cows, in par- 
ticular, as quick feeders as any I ever experienced with- 
out a cross — the best I have had having been produced 
by crossing. Mr. CuUey is of opinion, they are a cross 
with the Welsh or Scotch : I give him great credit fo^ 
the observation, as they are very likely to be so descend- 
ed, and it strcDgthens my recommendation of a proper 
cross; which, from a bull of the large sort of long- 
horns, touch in the form of the large Lancashire catile, with 
Welsh or Scotch cows, may certainly be obtained ; for 
some of the Irish cattle are very large and long in the caf- 
case, with long thick horns, and thick hides, with much 
curled hair upon them ; they are a very coarse animal, 
but remarkably large, of equal size to any long-horns I 
ever saw in England, Mr. Princep's excepted. 

There is a small kind of cattle in the north of Ireland, 
resembling in every respect the large sort, except in size, 
and it appears to me they are of the same breed, but 
have become smaller from poor keep. They are perhaps 
as bad a sort as I ever saw : — large bones, thick hides, 
many with much curled hair, large clumsy heads, much 
dewlap, very coarse in the pizzle, light in the carcase; 
in fact, they have almost every defect that cattle can 
possess, to render them unworthy of notice, except a 
thin hide : but a thick hide, although of value, does not 
indicate an aptitude to fatten. I saw an experiment 
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tried with nineteen, which were purchased in the last 
week of April, and put on as good fattening pasture as 
most in England ; they continued there the whole of the 
summer, and at the end were sold in nearly the same 
state as when bought: or at least so little improved, 
that the gentleman grazier said they did not clear 10s. a 
head. To shew th^ disparity of cattle, the next summer 
the same pasture was stocked with the large Yorkshire 
cows, nineteen in number, the same as before ; and 
every cow made herself nearly double the weight of the 
irish oxen ; one in particular, which cost B/. in the first 
week in May, in the first week in July was sold for 17/. 
This grazier's custom was, to stock his pasture with the 
largest cows he could buy of a good sort, some long- 
horns and some short-horns, but fkiostly short-horns, 
which critics will not allow to be quick feeders; but he 
generally sold more than half of them fat before the 5tb 
of August, as there was a fair at Doncaster, where tlie 
Sheffield butchers used to attend, and they sometimes 
cleared the pasture. The above is a further confirmation 
of my experiments to prove that small and large animals 
eat nearly alike; for the small Irish oxen consumed as 
much food as the large Yorkshire cows, the pasture being 
eaten up in- the same ratio by each ; and it likewise shews 
the impropriety of endeavouring to breed or introduce 
small cattle on good land, or large animals on poor keep. 
If those small oxen are oi the same breed as the large 
ones originally, and the size be reduced by being poorly 
kept from time to time, and by being stunted in their 
youth, they retain their large bones and coarse features; 
but I am clearly of opinion, that if large Irish bullocks 
had been put in the pasture I have just mentioned, they 
would have made themselves good shambles beef; as I 
have, dtiriug the time I was ia Ireland, seen many of 
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them exhibited «t fiurs, shows, 8ic. and, although they 
were not of the best kind for fattening, they were much 
better than the small cattle, all baring similar features, 
with every appearance of being of the same species. 

From these observations, and many others recorded in 
this work, the necessity of every breeder duly consider- 
ing what sort of animai his farm or situation will pro- 
perly support, must appear evident ; as well as the im- 
propriety of attempting to breed large animals on land 
that will only support small ones, and letting tbem get less 
and less, until they are reduced to the size nature has 
intended the land to sustain. I have not the least reason 
to believe that the size of the animal determines whether 
or not they be of an aptitude to fatten ; but where the 
food is proper for large animals, I should certainly prefer 
tbem, with the few exceptions I have already mentioned^ 
93 I have continually seen, by my own experiments and 
those of others, that the larger animal always pays the 
most money. I would further remark, it is my candid 
opinion, that, could it be ascertained, in the number of 
atnall animals of every description there are as many de- 
ficient in fattening, as in an equal number of large ones ; 
— thefe are many good, and many bad, of both kinds. 
As I am anxious to be clearly understood on this point, 
I will endeavour to elucidate it by the following case : — 
Suppose a small ox, Scotch, Welsh, or any other kind, 
and of the best sort for fattening, had been brought up 
by the side of the large Yorkshire ox that made himself 
80 fat, from the time they were calves, I ask, would any 
one of the former, not weighing more than half the 
weight of the latter, have exceeded him in fatness f on 
the contrary, had the Yorkshire ox been put by the side 
of the Scotch ox from the same period, t am clear he 
would never have attained to the perfection he did: 
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therefore I think, where extraordbarUj good keep is 
given to small animals intended for store-stock in their 
early stage of life, it is an unprofitable proceeding. 

Irish cows, of every kind, seem to give but a small 
quantity of milk compared with some English breeds. 
We had at Slane several of the large sort, and some of 
the Connaught breed, and having a woman from Cheshire 
to milk, she could form a good idea of their value: she 
did not deem them either good or bad, but middling ; 
the milk of rich quality, according to the quantity^ the 
cheese richer in quality than in Cheshire, with the same 
ratio of cream ; and the butter as good as in any coun- 
try. Some of our labourers had cows of the small kind, 
much better milkers than fatteners ; which strengthens 
my opinion, and that of some cow*keepers in London, 
that loose skin denotes a cow to be a good milker, as 
the veins are sure to be strong. I have remarked in the 
common Irish cattle; that their horns are neither short 
nor long, like the Connaught breed, but rather spread. 
The calves which I reared, with a sort of store keep, 
nearly attained their proof the quickest of any I ever 
experienced. But this early perfection, and that of 
giving good milk, may arise in part from the kind of 
pasture, as the Irish grass is, from the humidity of the 
country, of the first quality for cattle : it is much softer 
than the grass in England, generally speaking. The 
weights of the cattle are extremely variable : the large 
long-horned oxen^^ the best 14001b; the Connaught 
980lb ; and the bad, small kind, from 4£0 to 7001B. 

WsLSH cattle. — Of these there seem to be two dis- 
tinct kinds. The large sort are in colour brown, with 
some white on the rump and shoulders, denoting a cross 
from the long-horns, though in shape not the least re- 
aembling them. They are long in the legs, stand high 
accor4ing to their weighty thia in the thigh, rather 
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narrow oii the chine, and tolerably straight; their horns 
are white, and turn upwards; they are light in flesh, and, 
next to the Devon, well formed for the yoke; have 
very good hoofs, aiid walk light and nimble. There are 
many marks about them indicating an aptitude to fatten, 
but it seems they do not possess that quality, as they 
come rather poor beef to Smithfield ; in shdtt, this large 
kind seems better coilstituted for the yoke than for the 
grazier. The other sort, which are called the black cattle, 
are much more valuable: their colour is black, with 
very little white, except the udders of some ; the horns'" 
are white, and turn upwards, not long or short : they 
are, in a general way, of a good useful form ;— short in 
the leg, with round, deep bodies; the hide is rather 
thin, with short hair: they have a lively look^ and a 
good eye ; and the bones, though not very small, are 
neither large nor clumsy : on the whole, these must be 
allowed to be a very useful cattle. The cows of this 
breed are considered good milkers (indeed, cows of the 
large kind are seldom bad milkers) : the small sort have 
great aptitude to fatten, and are good shambles beef, 
very nicely marbled : in the opinion of some epicures. 
It is superior to the Scotch beef; though that I do not 
allow; it may be equal, but cannot be better. The best 
beasts of the large kind weigh lOOOfc; the small, 700lb. 
There are some situations where I should prefer this 
small Welsh cow before a larger, as on all thin high 
lands : she is a good poor man's cow, and in such places 
affords a greater profit than tlie Yorkshire cow. 

AtnsRNEY cattle. — These seem to be a very tender 
species. Their colour is mostly yellow, with while or 
mottled faces, and white interspersed on various parts ; 
they have short crumpled horns : their size is small, and 
they are of as bad a form as can possibly be described : — 
the bellies of many of them are four fifths of thtir weight; 
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the neck very thin, and hollow ; the shoulder stands up, 
and is the highest part ; hollow and narrow behind the 
shoulders; the chine is nearly without flesh; the hucks 
are narrow, and sharp at the ends ; the rump is short j 
the thighs are thin ; the bones small; and they are nar- 
row and light in the brisket : —but the udder is well 
formed, so are the paps ; and the railk is said to be rich, 
which it ought, as they give but a small tjuantity, ac- 
cording to the food they consume. Of this last property 
I have made no trial ; but a neighbour of mine, for two 
or three years past, kept one of these cows on a given 
space of land : last winter and this summer he has had a 
very large Yorkshire cow, on the same pasture, which 
is in much better condition than the Alderney used to 
be ; and he informs me, he knows no difference in the 
food, as his paddock in the summer is equally divided, 
' one half for the summer grass, the other half for hay, 
for the use of the cow in winter ; and the small Alderney 
cow always consumed the whole of the produce, while 
the large cow does no more : as soon as the- hay is got, 
the cow has the eddish, and the whole of the paddock 
during winter : no house for stall-feeding. When I*^ 
asked this gentleman, if the railk was as rich from the 
large cow as from the small, he replied, " Oh yes ! she 
is a French cow : " —so completely unacquainted is he re- 
specting cattle : the man who sold him the cow imposed 
upon him, by telling him she was a real French cow. 
This seems a fair experiment in regard to the goodness 
of milk : the family has found no other difference, than 
in doubling the quantity. She is a large, well-formed, 
and complete Yorkshire cow, and if made fat, would be 
as heavy as three of the Alderney breed ; therefore the 
cow -jobber has done this gentleman a real favour 
by deceiving him. The piece of land is of a mode- 
rately good qualit}'. 
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The principal Scotch Breeds of Droving Cattle^ 

There are breeds of cattle in Scotland, as the Aberdeen- 
shire, and the Angus, or Forfarshire, which are nearly 
as large as some in England ; but those which are chiefly 
preferred by English purchasers are: — 1. the Galloway; 
2. the Fife; 3. the Argyll; 4. the Kyloes, or Western 
Islanders ; and, 5. the Norlands, or North country cattle, 
from Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness. 

1. The Galloway polled cattle are remarkable for 
Ihe fineness of their shape, and facility in fattening: 
tbey are at all times easily kept on any rough grounds, 
such as woods and plantations, that are grown up. This 
proceeding with cattle I have fully tried : from the time 
the leaves fidl, of which they are fond, beech in parti- 
cular, they will not only keep themselves, but will even 
improve and fatten ; they prefer leaves to grass of mode- 
rate, goodness, and may be safely kept in such places as 
those above mentioned until the trees begin to vegetate, 
when they must be taken out : at all other times they 
are of service, as they actually weed the grounds, and 
give air to some young plants, that would, otherwise, 
be choaked, and smothered. There is another considera- 
tion much in favour of these cattle — their being without 
horns ; they therefore do not get entangled with the side 
boughs, to which horned cattle are very liable, while the 
latter are apt to rub, or even play with, their horns, 
against the branches of trees. They may be kept in 
these places from September to February, that is, from 
twelve to sixteen weeks ; and cattle so treated, especially 
of this kind, will fatten quicker than those kept in 
houses, fold-yards, &c.; as, not being made tender during 
the winter, there is not so great a change, nor are they 
so apt to have the scurvy, and rub off their hair. As this 
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breed of cattle is smaller than some other kinds, they 
do not tread and poach land, and may therefore safely 
be put in fattening pastures in Febrnary, to pick up the 
young grasses by the sides of hedges, the bottoms of 
dry ditches, and weeds of different descriptions, that 
would otherwise become a total loss by the usual time 
of stocking, about the 14th of May* Having men- 
tioned this to two graziers in different counties that I 
surveyed, they have tried die early stocking their fatten- 
ing pastures in this manner, and have both told me it 
has been attended with great profit, by putting in about 
one third of small cattle : the pastures have been eaten 
more regularly, kept freer from weeds, and there was not 
so much rough lost grass during the summer; while the 
small cattle, by being treated as above directed in the 
winter, fattened one month sooner than they used to do, 
and thus gave room for the remaining part of the stock, 
which were of a larger kind, intended for the colder 
months. The small cattle .are more sought after during the 
hot months, and sell at that time to greater advantage 
than large cattle ; and, as the former get fat early in June, 
one third of the stock being sold off at that period when 
pastures are declining in their nutritive properties, the latter 
have a much better chance of attaining perfection. 

Those persons who have any doubts as to the leaves of 
trees being good food for cattle, or even what they like, 
may convince themselves, by observation, at the fall of 
the leaf, where cattle are* pasturing on the best of grass, 
viz. eddish : it may then be seen, that cattle will greedily 
lick up the leaves of trees in preference ; indeed, when 
milch cows pasture where there are trees, the butter has 
generally a strong disagreeable taste. The Scotch cattle 
are, therefore, particularly convenient and profitable on 
woody lands, where there is a scarcity of rough pasture; 
for they do not seek after dry winter provender, such as 
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straw, 8cc. but naturally prefer the open air and cold moist 
food: and Providence has given them a greater protection 
against the inclemency of weather, by having more hair 
and thicker hides, in proportion to their size, than most 
other cattle. 

2. The Fife breed is considered among the best kinds 
that Scotland produces. It is said to have been origin- 
ally carried from England, and to have accompanied an 
English princess (Margaret, the wife of James IV) when 
she went to Falkliind in Fife, which was that sovereign's 
favourite residence. 

S, The Argyll is the largest of the true Highland 
breeds, and is much approved of by many excellent 
judges. The weight and the price of this breed vary 
according to the age and size of the animal, and the 
manner in which it has been geared. They are much 
tun upon by the graziers in Yorkshire, and the other 
northern districts. 

4. The Skye breed, or Western Kyloes.— These 
were much admired by Mr. Bakewell, on account of the 
excellence of their shape : he often wished he had begun 
# his improvements in cattle with them ; for, however 
small, in point of size, they are in appearance, it is not 
easy to credit the weight to which, by attention and 
good feeding, they may ultimately be brought. 

Mr, Bakewell's great partiality for small animals, with 
good shape, led him in 'theory beyond profit in practice ; 
and his ideas on offal are ill-founded. The sort of 
cattle he began his improvements from, when the best of 
the sort, as they have less ofFal, are more profitable to 
the breeder and grazier than any other kind of their size; 
but as Mr. Bakewell was situated on good land, no small 
breed could pay so well as large. In respect to size, 
this matter is fairly elucidated in Mr. Princep's cattle ; 
for there are certain* other men's cattle as perfect. 
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in shape^ as his^ but none so large— I mean of the same 
improved breeds: as to bone, Mr. Princep's are far 
from being small, yet have less offal to the consumer 
than .most other cattle. The greatest part of the offal 
lies in the fore quarter, particularly on the shoulders ; 
and the long-homed cajttle of the improved breed have 
smaller shoulders, less thrown back, like as a horse ought 
ta be, than any other. breed. When I first saw Mr. 
BakewelFs cattle I made this remark ; it was perfectly 
evident to me, even at that time. A short period after- 
wards I went to see Sir Harry Harpur's cows, which 
were then many in number, and of the best kinds; 
among them was one immediately from Dishley: hav- 
ing noticed her, I asked the cow-man if she were not 
from that place, when he said she was — a daughter of 
Stump's. It may be observed, the best long-hprned 
cattle are longer in the rump, loins, and chine, than 
any other breeds; consequently' have more fine cuts 
before the batcher comes to the blade bone, for then the 
price immediately drops from 2d. to 3(/. per pound, and 
sometimes more, and is even difficult to sell : therefore 
although the shoulders of a beast are not waste, or offal, 
yet they are a loss ; and the best-made cattle are those 
that are the longest, with small shoulders, in proportion 
to their size. Now, if Mr. Bak^well had seen greater per- _ 
fections in the Skye breed than in his own, there might 
have been one- cross thrown in, to communicate some of 
those good qualities ; and by returning with the female 
offspring to the original kind, in two or three crosses the 
size lost would have been regained.— 'The Galloway Scot 
is the longest in the carcase, with the least shoulders; of 
any Scotch cattle I have remarked ; and there is no 
necessity to dcstioy any country's breed by crosses, 
though they may be so improved. 
5. The Northland cattle, from In\erness, Ro^s, 
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SuAerknd, and Caithness^ are also small sked. This 
breed is remarkable for the delicacy of their fleshy and fat ; 
asd for their meat being imcommonl j well marbled. The 
distance from which they are driven being so great (from 
300 to sometimes 400 miles, even to the borders of Eng- 
land), it mast bring them into low condition ; and conse- 
quently they require some time to recover their fatigue, 
after they get to their ultimate place of destination, before 
they begin to fatten. The price, however, is proportion* 
ably lower ; and there are few breeds that pay better 
for the time, and sort of food they will fatten upon, than 
these do; as they will thrive in gentlemen's parks, or on 
high spacious places, that would not sufficiently fatten 
many other breeds of cattle ; and the flesh of these cattle, 
so fed, is more luxurious eating than the very same 
cattle would be fattened on rich marsh land. 

Respecting the purchase of these different breeds, it 
is almost impossible to buy any bullocks in the |Iigh- 
lands of more than three years old ; but it is to be ob* 
served, that when they are young, and properly fed, 
they grow in size as they improve in condition — a cir* 
cumstance which adds greatly to the profit of the 
grazier. 

, Note.— Ify/ow means animals that have crossed the 
i^leSf or ferries, with which the Highlands of Scotland 
abound. The North Country cattle are called Norlands, 
in allusion to the situation of the district from which they 
came. 

SECTION XVI. 

Remarks and Observations on different sorts of Cattle. 

If the reader require information respecting the 
origin of cattle, how descended, and whether imported, 
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or originally the stock of England or any pari of the 
united kingdoms, I would refer him to Mr. CnUey^s 
treatise, it being out of my power to give a perfect ac* 
xcoant ; and I think it more an object of advantage to 
have a full description of the separate kinds, with a dis* 
tinction of their properties and value, whether for fatten- 
ing or milking, and what sorts are the most likely to be 
profitable for the different soils and situations; which I 
will endeavour to describe in so plain a manner, that the 
suitable cattle may readily be found, as Veil as bredj 
to serve every useful purpose. 

Long'homs are best for humid climates, fertile but 
wet, and badly sheltered ; being better protected than 
many others, by thick hides, and long hair: they re* 
quire to range on rough pastures ; which liberty causes 
the store cattle to grow more rapidly in their, younger 
stage, and, when they are admitted to have grass in the 
winter season, to fatten more quickly in the summer* 
Confinement does not agree with them : nature has not 
intended them for houses, or fold^yards : they may be 
admitted into fold-yards at night, to assist in making 
dung, but would thrive better, if the sU'aw were given 
in open fields, with thorn fences round them, or plan* 
tations : — I had sufficient experience of this practice in 
Ireland. 

Yorkshire short-horns answer better than any other 
kind in houses and fold-yards : the reason seems obvious; 
as they are not so well protected against the cold and 
wet, nature having given them, generally speaking, thin 
hides and short hair; and many of them are of a tender 
colour, some being all white, others having a great pro- 
portion of that colour ; while, from the enormous size 
they will attain, they require rich food at all times, deep, 
rich loamy soils, and to be well sheltered. This mode 
of treatment has been fully tried by the London cow- 
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keepers^ but carried by them to an extreme; for not* 
withstanding these cows do thrive better than any 
others on high keep^ hot cow-houses, and rich, hot, 
fattening food, appear not to be natural to them, as few 
thus treated thrive and milk more than three years: 
many of them, wlien so kept, will regulaily decline both 
in flesh and milk every season ; for which reason a town- 
fed cow is constantly rejected by the' London cow- 
keepers, and is sold for a much less price, according to 
her appeaiance, and seeming real value, than cows im- 
mediately from the country, that have been milked by 
dairy'^men : but heifers in their first calf are preferred. 
Hence it is evident that hot houses, and such forcing 
food, are improper for store cattle, and that hay and grass 
were intended by nature to preserve ilieir health and 
constitution. The slaughter-men in this metropolis, 
with whom I have conversed, being in the habit of kill- 
ing those cows," say, that even a fat cow from* the 
London cow-keepers has generally a decay in the coat 
of the stomach. I had a horse that worked in a mill in 
my brewery for about six years, where the men, having 
oportunitiiM, frequently gave him hot grains the moment 
the wort was off; this horse was one day seized with a 
trembling and sweating, and in about an hour he died : 
when opened, his bag, or stomach, appeared regularly 
wasted to the thinness of gauze, which had burst, and 
the food was dispersed in his body : but, what was the 
most singular in this horse, he was remarkably fat at the 
time he died—clearly shewing that hot food is improper 
for animals of any kind. A cow has been known to be 
milked by the London cow-keepers for ten years; but 
ftuch a proceeding is sure to be attended with a decline 
in profit every year, by giving less and less milk, and 
nearly a total loss at last : and it is allowed, the higher 
they are f^, the sooner th^y go off. From thes« 
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dbservatl^ns^ and my own* experience, I have, under the 
head of ** iifanng Ca/t?es/' recommended turning; them 
to the hay-stacks while they are* at the kit. I have' 
observed that those men in London who deal in varions 
animals—birds, monkeys, 8cc.— put them out when it 
rains; this shews the' policy 6f the practice, as pouring 
water upon them would seem to answer every purpose; 
but they say, that does not afford the same sort of re- 
freshment; and I am, thereibl^e,' of opinion, that all 
anrimali' receiVe benefit fi(-otn the open^air^ and by being, 
expend to rain and snow. i 

I have perhatps said -enough respecting the treatBtent 
of cattle^ and hav^ particularised almost all the distinct 
br^ds) but there are 'several breeding counties that 
have not been noticed. Numbers of cattle are bred in' 
Lincolnshire. • Tbebreedere there,' rts in many other coun- 
ties, vary in opinion'concemtng the' kinds of cattle they 
breed; some prefer the short-horns, others long-horn% 
aod some^a^ cross, which see^ to me firequently to pro- 
duce' the best ; — instance captain Felfs oi, at Smithfield 
-'-a Lincolnshire ox, allowed to be the best in the show: 
he was 1^ crbss between a long-horned bull and a short- 
horned cow. At the time I had the honour to ride with 
the late Duke of Bedford over the Woburn farms, when 
he shewed me the Hereford cattle, he asked me how I 
thought they were descended : I replied, they had every 
appearance of being a mixed breed, between long and 
shorthorns; and he said, 'he was of the same opinion*. 
Many instances have been known of the best and most 
profitable cattle being so bred ; and I do think an indivi* 
dual advantage may be obtained by crossing — similar to 
the manner in which Lord Orford bred his greyhounds. 
Suppose a cross were taken from a long-horned bull and 
a short-homed cow ; if the breeder were inclined to con- 
tinue the long^hocned breed, he might put the offspring 

L 
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to a hBig4ionied buH> ftn two or three im^ and tbeti 
breed a boll of balf4ionis, and put to thf cow« so mixed. 
I do not at all approte of puttang a riiorl-Jbomed boH to 
a Iong*bonied cow^ unless be be au extraordimrUy g«od 
beast, and very kindly fleshed; lor, as the uauale animal 
communicate so much of his own uatuve, it would ren* 
der the breed mofe firequently woraa feeders thsa better* 
A good breed might certainly be obtained by cffowogy 
though it seems contrary to the natuse of .^ngp, and the 
breeds might be entirely lost by it; but I 4oi iM4 4«e 
where the harm would be, if a better breed w^pe pro- 
ducQcl. Doctor de Salb told me, when I swrveiyed the 
county of Bucks, that he had heard an oM gentleman 
£urmer say, the Hereford breed originaUy wexe all ]Pe4 
cattle— red faced. Sec.; when a bull brought in from 
some other part, with a white iace, proving a good 
getter, was the forerunner of this most exceUept breeds 
which I am inclined to thinks if not the best, ^re as 
good grazier's beasts as any in England : at allev;eals, by 
what I could leam from the doctor, they were very 
much improYed by the cross. In the county of LiAfiolo, 
Mr. Cttlley dbtiuguishes Mr. Tindale^ of Ureby near 
Sfeaford, who breeds shortrhorns of a very large Und, 
and wh^h he considers inferior to few in wy part of the 
kingdom. Many of them are white, or nearly so, and 
resemble the Yorkshire catde, with aouM Uttle vBxmtiMf 
mther for the better -.—from the gen^mtl appearance of Ae 
Yorkshire cattle, a few only excepted, there seems to 
be no cross in them. Mr. Tmdale's cattle we rather 
meUower and finer in flesh than the greater part of the 
Yorkshire breed, which undoubtedly were at fiisjt pro- 
cured from a very good short-homed kind, aild perhaps^ 
by a cross. 

Notwithstanding sq much has been said respecting the 
breeds of cattle^ it is the opinion of some persons that 
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QOf hiJf of the fualifld^tions go in at ih^ mou(l^; aod 
certaihlj great oiure and a^tentioo ar^ nep^swy^Ui 
vaisiag jomig cattle, ai^ in fattenii^g them afte^w^rd^ : 
bvii I viti insert a r^miarluibk ioatano^r^ to «he\r wbat 
breed will efeol, and a|i,the ^am^ time to jMrove 
that no extranrdiiiary {MTogjrf^s can be wade without 
attending to it,--^The fai^ou^ Yorkshire px, Wed hy Mf* 
Richard DonbiU, of NevfVxi tiear Donciu^t^r, wa9 froa 
a cow bought by Mr. Punhill for the purpose of being 
snade fat: ;ihe proved ia Qaif ; and, near to the time she 
•Bght to have been seJcl, dropped this calf. When Mr. 
DunfaiU waft lold what bad happened, l^e prdered the 
calf to be thrown into the river ; but Use servant mai^ 
out of pity, pat it into a stable, and the chief fopd he 
joould obtain for it was pot^ltquor, with now and then a 
small portion of milk. It waa calved vk Sei^mber, mi 
iberefore ate very little hay the firs^ winter ; theft #np»r 
mered in a very good pa^tur^: the next winlter 9ome 
straw and a nnall quantity of bay, but very little ajlteo* 
lion paid to it ; the following summer in the same p^a- 
iure as i>efsre \r^ had then att^Md the age of two 
years :^wintieied entirely at straw \ suaMEuered 091. good 
grass : the next winter, at straw ; and, fVom tb^ iQOSt 
eorrect aeoount, he had not eaten one ton oS bay at 
three and a batf years o)d« With such keep and treafe- 
MAat be became a most amaaing animal; in direot 
contradiction to the general opinicHi, and likewise ,to 
practice, as any check given when young is considered^ 
and generally found, irrepoverable: but it may be said, 
there is no rule without an exception : and I think, 
large as he was, he must have been much burger, had he 
been properly suf^rted in eariy life. At the time Mr. 
Foster of Scausby bought him for thirty-five guineas, he 
was diree and a hidf years old, poor and lousy \ which 
shews it was from breed alone he acquired his surprising 

l2 
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size/and great value. After Mr. Foster obtained posses* 
Sioa of him, he put him in an orcbltrd, covered over 
with spreading apple-trees, and of a poor limestone 
second strata ;— though on good land, there is little nutri- 
ment in grass growing under trees ; but the best piece 
of land in the farm was not fit to fatten a Scotch ox, 
much more an ox of 2,24(Hb weight. This is a convinc- 
ing proof that Nature is not easily perverted in her 
Operations. I have given this aocount to shew what 
may be expected from breed; for though, as I have 
before observed^ many are of opinion that half the 
breed goes in at the mouth, no keep will raise an animal 
to this enormous size, if not bred to it. Attention to 
breed will effect wonders ; and this ox strengthens my 
Opinion as to the propriety of breeding large animals, 
when at a distance from market, and they are not in- 
tended for- the shambles at an early age. It may be 
seen in the human species, that a large boy, from twelve 
iMi eighteen, will be merely skin and bone, and at the 
ag^ of thirty very corpulent. This ox, it would. seem, 
*aa food just sufficient to kelep him. He was not 
'a well^rmedannnali but niust be deemed a profitable 
one; as Mr. Poster, in about two years andaluJf,; made 
200 guineas of him, which was a gain of l65 guineas, 
at the rate: of 66 guineas a year : and although the 
being fought for by cocks is not a fair sale, his sior 
gularity was the cause, and the profit the same. He 
was afterwards sold .to Mr. Flint for 150 guineas: so that 
he pavd ajlf parties well. As 'a proof of the advantage of 
good breeding, I will give his pedigree :--he came of a 
large Yorksliire cow, got by a bull of Mr. Fuljam*s of 
Aldwark, which was bred by Mr. Coats, got by a bull of 
hts own, sire of the famous Yorkshire cow, shewn by Mr. 
•Coats at Smithfieid; and Mr. Coats sold one of the same 
breed, a bull, for 500 guineas at Mr. Strickland's sale. 
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This shews at what a distance good breed will appear, 
and, how closely a breeder ought to attend to it, as like 
may be expected to get like; and it is also observable, 
that qualities, whether good or bad, are more particu* 
larJy transmitted by the sire than by the dam. 

It has been a received opinion, that large male animals 
are seldom good getters : Mr. Coats's old bull was the 
largest, fattest, and trie very best, I ever saw, and it ap- 
pears he has proved a good getter; nor can I conceive 
how such a notion should arise, for the size of an animal 
is, in great part, his value. If this ox had been sold as 
a butcher's beast, l60 stone, at Qs, 4d. a stone, would be 
74/. 13^. 4d. ; and the inside fat twenty stone, at Gr. a« 
stone, 6/. ; the hide 2/. ; in all 82/. ISs. 4d. : he would 
have paid about 15/ a year, which is more than son^e 
small animals at the same age are worth. The great per- 
fections of Mr. Day's ox and Mr. Coats's cow were in 
their size ; for there have been many small animals as fat 
as them* Then the critic held out the fineness of meat, 
not the size, as a criterion : but this large ox, under 
every disadvantage, died as good a carcase of beef as 
any Kyloe Scot ; while, about the same time, there was 
a small heifer, shewn in Barbican as a sight — she was a 
cross from an Alderney cow and an English bull, and 
had been greatly admired by the Leicestershire critics, 
and handlers, whose touch is so nice that they can feel 
gristle in the flesh, &c. ! and by many others, from her 
small bone and appearance, all extolling the fineness of her 
flesh— which, of all xhe bad beef I ever saw, produced 
the worst : the lean was as black as that of any horse 
could be which had died in his blood, and the fat yellow, 
and ran like oil ; on the whole, unsaleable ; and what the 
butcher could do with it, I know not. This fairly con- 
vinces me, that those consummate critics know no more 
than other men, and that it is all guess-work with them , 
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as well aft with ue* I have at presedt a great oppot* 
tuoity to learo, as^ I see many beatts^ both before and 
^ter they are killed. The butcher of whom I bnj my 
meat has been a cutting bfitcher for forty years ; he 
kills chiefly Scotch or Suffolk cattle, of the best kinds; 
ai|d { have reason to say^ no mat^ in (A>ndon eats, oa 
the average, better beef thqn (do: I pass his door 
almost every day, and generally see it living, and dead ; 
and I sometimes thinjc both he and I guess right thirty-? 
iMne times out of forty. I judge as much from the appear-i 
ance as by the feel ; and the butcher, althqugh he has 
been in the habit of cutting three or Jour beasU weekly 
jbr forty years, chooses them more frCMOi the sort an4 
appearance than by the handling ; he merely handles to 
feel for fat, not for fine flesh. 

jSut the large ox above mentioned w^s the most ex* 
traof dinary beast I ever saw ; as he h«i ^ great \iesd, 
very large bones^ protuben^it knee joikits, a dull eye— 
altogether a vefy coarserlooking animal; without any 
^ing to recommend him as a good carcase of beef: 
wider all circumstances hi* proving so good a butcher's 
beast was very much out of the common course of 
^ings ^ for it was sppposed he had lost forty stone while in 
liOndon. I frequently saw him duripg that time, when 
he would not eat lintseed cake, it being the month of 
June ; he was fed entirely upon potatoes and hay — 
bodi bad feed at that season : he would fall asleep 
as be stood, while eatmg, which is very uncommon, 
and sleep for some timjB in that posture. It was sup» 
posed that he was sore with lying, find did so for 
ease; but that could not be the reason, as, after be was 
kiUed, the insides of his hoofs were found to be in a 
state of decay--a kind of mortification. The offal bein^ 
wetfhedi the accouini was as follows ;^ 
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I 9rioe«tivfitdi8oa 

St. lb. L. I. d. 
Cattane, 4i. 9}^. per fiton^ . • «64 IS • 62 18 ef 

Head 77 .060 

Tongue 2 2^ . 10 6 

H^art 15^.056 

Melt 17^ 

Leg 4 OJ 

Shin « £ 6^ 

Sticking and dod . . • • • 15 1 

Fat 15 6 • S 16 O 

Hide - • . fi 10 

Tripe, feet, to? - . 15 

Fry, kidneys, and sweeu • . - - • 12 5^ 

Total . St. 317 H L.71 13 6 



The author has here particularised the largest offal that 
erer has been noticed; the skin from nose end to tail 
end was 6 yards 8 inches— probably the largest ox ever 
exhibited. It is the opinion of aU the butchers who saw 
him when he first came to London, that he would then 
have weighed 300 stone and upwards in carcase, which 
would have been near the weight of the Black well ox. It 
is extraordinary he had only 15lb of fat on one of his kid- 
neys. His beef was very well marbled with fat, and of a 
good colour, and readily sold at about 5ld. a stone more 
thim the market price, averaging about 4$. 4d. a stone 
at that time. 

From the large size and coarse make of this ox, he 
was with difficulty sold at 60/. one guinea returned : ,tbe 
butchers, knowing he had been losbg weight for some 
time, concluded he would die an almost unsaleable car- 
case i wh^^easi on the contrary, be was one of the best 
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carcases in the market, and much better proportioned 
with lean than pverrfed animals are in common, being 
far superior .to Mr. Day'^ famous Yorkshire ox, a. side 
of which was brought from Oxford to be shewn in 
London about the same period, and proved scarcely 
saleable. 

I cannot see how it would be a misfortune to a breeder 

if he were accidentally to drop in with a breed similar 

to the Yorkshire ox, Mr. Day's- ox, and Mr. Coats!s 

Yorkshire cow: if it be a misfortune, Mr. Princep's 

long-horns cannot be the best ; as the only superiority 

they have over Mr. Mundy's cattle is their large size: 

for none can excel Mr. Mundy's breed in beauty and 

aptitude to fatter,. Mr. AstJey is another excellent 

breeder, whose cattle are neither so large as Mr. Prin- 

cep's, nor so small as Mr. Mundy's, but between the 

/ two ; and the critic is still obliged to confess that Mr, 

Princep's are the best : which consolidates my opinion — 

that the biggest, if of a good kind, are tlie most valuable. 

Now, as I wish, in this worlc, candidly to give all the 

necessary information of which I am possessed (and 

although I vary from the critic in some instances, I do 

not in all), if I wanted a bull to correct improper shape, 

and to give aptitude to fatten, I certainly should ap^Iy 

to Mr. Mundy ; for when a breeder attempts too much 

at once— size, fashion, and aptitude, all at one time— he 

is likely to get wrong. Aptitude is, in my opinion, the 

grand desideratum, and ought to be the fir^t object of 

the breeder's pursuit; and I am not certain that aptitude 

would not be as easily obtained in large as in sonie sinall 

animals : for since I saw Mr. Princep's cattle, my mind 

has been wavering. Very early in life, I was in Craven 

and Lancashire, in quest of a bull ; in the first of which 

places I saw some cattle much resembling Mr. Mundy's, 

and in Lancashire I met with some similiar to Mr. Prin^ 
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cep*s : the Craven cattle were much the completesi and 
fattest ; the Lancashire, the largest, not so handsome, 
many of them having a fall or hollow at the back of the 
shoulder, and seeming not so broad in the chine, but 
much longer than the Craven, and particularly in their 
rumps, which is a most excellent point. When I was at 
Mr. Princep^s, his best bull coming out of the house, I 
discovered, him to be of the Lancashire breed by bis 
length, as he passed the doorway: I immediately said 
to Mr. Princep, " These were originally Lancashire 
cattle ;" he replied, they were, bred by Mr. Fenwick. 
The bull I bought at the time I was in that county was 
bred by Mr. Fenwick ; and Mr. Princep's best bull bore 
so striking a likeness to him, that it struck me at the 
moment. I was pursuaded to purchase that bull rather 
contrary to my own inclination, wishing to prefer a 
Craven bull ; but I was a very young grazier at the time, 
about the age of eighteen : I had an old jobber with me, 
belonging to the county, who knew all the breeders, and 
I think I saw upwards of sixty bulls during the time I 
was there. The bull I purchased seemed, as I thought 
at the time, to be long and tethery, a sort I was afraid 
would not readily get fat; nor was I ever satisfied in 
my choice until I had Mr. Princep^s cattle. Some 
of the offspring were, as I expected, very fine, grand 
looking cattle, but they did not readily fatten, nor did 
they lay on their fat in so regular a manner, being 
patchy; but he was nevertheless a good getter. The 
first he got was a heifer, out of a short-homed cow, 
which my father had bought for the purpose of milking, 
rather than for breed, being indifferently shaped: the 
heifer, at the age of two years, happening to lame 
herself in the tiffling joint, and being thought incurable, 
was killed, and cut up in separate weighs to 6861b, after 
having been kept only as a store ; which was unconunon 
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|»roof for the age : she would bmye prodaced at this timcy 
at Sd. a pounds 9lil. 17«« ^d* ; the ofiali at least, worth 
Si. ; in all 2SL 17<. 4d. I have, thereforei my doubu, 
whether size and aptitude ought not to be more parti* 
colarly attended to, than smaH bone and correct sym- 
metry, as it appears to me that length must give weight, 
and is consequently desirable. Mr.> Princep told an 
anecdote when I was with him, on my observing the re* 
markable length of his cattle : he said, he was one day shew* 
ing them to a gentleman, who, as the man was turning 
the best bull out of the house, exclaimed m astonish- 
ment, '' When will all your bull be out ! "' 

This anecdote brought to my recollection a remark 
make by a gentleman at Alford market, where my father, 
or some of the family, always attended weekly : I hap- 
pened to be there, and as I had been in the county of 
Lancashire, and in Craven, the fiurmers were making 
many enquiries respecting di£Eerent matters ; among the 
rest one farmer asked, ^* What is this bull, that is so ge- 
nerally attracting?'' on which another farmer present, who 
had seen him, having a walking-^tiek in his band nearly four 
feet longi immediately replied, ^' His rump is as long as this 
stick ! '* These observations serve to shew, that probably 
one of the greatest excellences in Mr. Princep's cattle is 
ibeir length, with smallness in their shoulders, giving so 
many fine cuts along their upper parts* But Mr. Prin- 
cep's cows are remarkably fat; so Inoeh so, that I think 
if half a dozen of them were put in at the Smithfield 
show in their milking state, there would be very few of 
the cattle exhibited, and made up for that purpose, that 
would equally attract the eyes of the public* If Mr. 
Princep's cattle are rendered as fat as Mr. Mundy's 
with the same keep, they must be douUy superior : and, 
from my own opinion and experience, I have not the least 
doubt but they are } as^ among my own cattki and 
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those of other people^ I have pretty generally seen the 
largest, of the same year and kind, in the best condition^ 
I have been led by general opinion to suspect that Mr. 
Mundy's cattle are more fattening than Mr. Princep's : 
yet I have no right from my own view to think so j for 
at the time I saw them, part of Mr. Mnndy^s cows^ 
though in much better Keep than Mr. Prinoep's, were not 
so fat ;— how they had been treated during the summer I 
could not tell. There was one thing which prejudiced my 
mind much in favour of Mr. Mundy's cattle, vias. it was 
in the month of September that I visited his farm, and 
his park lying very conveniently situated for the inhabit** 
ants of Derby, he permits them to pasture their cows in 
it ; I think the number seemed to be about eighty ; and 
as. they probably belonged to half as many difierent 
people, without doubt bought of jobbers, cow by cow^ 
and from various parts of the kingdom, it seems almost 
impossible the whole mass of these cows could be se* 
lected of a bad kind; and as, at least, many of them 
had grazed in the park all the summer, they bad had a 
proper time to fatten, but there was not a single cow in 
the whole number that bad the least pretensions to 
fat : while Mr. Munday had some of his own cows pas^ 
tnring among them, many of which were fatter than a 
single cow could be found to be on some market days in 
Smithfield. I do not know a better trial, as an experi-» 
ment, could be made, to shew the great perfections of 
his own cattle. I particularly mention this gentleman's 
cattle, not only to convince my readers of their perfection^ 
but to acquaint them where the best breed of cattle for 
fattening are to be obtained. Mr. Munday mentioned 4 
circumstance, of on^ of his dairy cows giving 14% of 
butter in one week, in a trial against a neighbour's cow : 
which ii t0 me iiomewbat extraordinary/as it is contrary 
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to the general opinion respecting this kind of cows, or 
almost any other, with such aptitude to fatten. 

At the time I viewed Mr. Princep's, Mr. Mundy's, 
and Mr. Astley's dairies of cows, I inspected many others 
in the neighbouring parts, which were rather inferior ; 
but, to do the dairymen justice, they have the most va^ 
luable lots of cows thereabouts, of any part of the king* 
dom I ever visited : the names are, too numerous to men- 
tion in this work. I saw Mr. Cox's cow-dairy, and a 
very fine show bull ; and Mr. Honeyborn's famed bull ; 
both of which were very fat, but not equal in size to Mr. 
Princep's : Mr. Astley had some young bulls, very pro* 
raising : Mr. Knowles shewed a very good bull. I men- 
tion these gentlemen, as being capitiil breeders. 

I cannot close this section, without setting forth some 
of the valuable perfections of the Yorkshire cow, which 
I think the most valuable of all others, where land is 
suitable to raise them ; her superiority in giving large 
quantities of milk, and standing the London cow-houses 
and hot food, is scarcely to be estimated. It may not 
be improper to forewarn the reader, that diflFcrent trials 
have been made by the London cow-keepers of other 
breeds, and they none of them will stand the London 
treatment, especially the last valuable breeds; for al- 
though the aptitude of the latter is so very great with 
open air, and they will even stand country cow- 
bouses tolerably well, by giving them hay, cabbages, 
turnips, &c. yet where trials have been ma,de in London, 
from their thick hides, long hair, and a constitution that 
requires a cool and humid atmosphere, they very readily 
lose their flesh ; the skin cleaves to the ribs,, and is not to 
be freed by any means till the spring grass comes on. 
Now, in the town and vicinity of London, what a dif- 
ference would it make, supposing the Yorkshire cow to 
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give doable the quantity of milk of many other eateemed 
breeds! and I am clearly of opinion she does on the 
average^ and one out of fonr fatten at the same time. 
If the cow-keeper only gets a fair living profit from the 
superior qnantity of milk these cows give^ he would re* 
qaire more thati doable the number of any other breed 
for the same purpose, and must consequently double the 
price to his customers: while the capital laid out would 
be considerably more, to which add the iaterest of 
money expended in buying two cows instead of one, the 
greater loss in stock, not fattening at the time they are 
milking, going much longer dry between the times of 
calying, much wa^te food and loss of: time, together with 
the great diflerence in the value of the carcase, and the 
disadvantages appear insurmountable. It is not uncom- 
mon for a Yorkshire cow to return nearly the price she 
cost, after being milked six, nine, and sometimes twelve 
months, or two years : and I have known an instance of 
a cow milking even three years, and then selling at an 
advanced price. Mr. Wellan bought a polled cow at the 
high prico of SSLy milked her three years, and then sold 
her for 48/. Heifers of this breed, at the age of three 
years, are commonly sold in lots of the best kind, at from 
251. to 9SL each : the oxen are sold at less per pound 
than any other kind, and are treated with contempt; but 
they supply a valuable consumption in the navy ; and I 
heard a captain of a merchant ship say, that he had fre- 
quently victualed at Cork in Ireland, and other ports^ 
but never met with any beef equal to English beef, as no 
other took salt so well^ nor any place equal to London^ 
and he always found the largest beef the best. There- 
fore, these oxen being of so superior a size, although 
sold at low prices, I question if any kind of cattle average 
so much money at the same age ; the heifers and oxeil 
together pay more to the breeder and grazier for what 
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ihej eoMiimf , tfaaa any oihtr breed. It may ht proper 
to neatioa what tliey do before they reach Smithfield ;— 
the greater part are bred from thcee to four hundred 
■ules from London $ at the age of three or four yean thqr 
eome to Lincoln, Boston, and other fiurain Aat county^ 
and are then driven twenty or thirty miles to the marshes ; 
they, therefore, seldom travel leas than one hundred and 
fifty miles in the spring, to the grasier's pasture, which at 
that age must necessarily cot them up, and they must be 
some time before they entirely recover their feet again ; 
that being about May, in about three months they begin 
"to come to market, when they have an equal distance to 
travel to London, and must consequently lose much of 
their &t, especially as so little time has been given them 
to £eed; thus, considering the many disadvantages under 
which ti^y labour, they must be dttemed a profitable 
sort of cattle: all othier kinds of large cattle are nearer 
market and almost all of the English breeds kept tq 
greater ages. 

The Hereford oxen are the first in esteem^ and pro- 
bably merit itji but they encounter few of the disad- 
vantages to which the Yorkshire cattle are exposed : their 
journey is short, not more altogether than a hundred 
miles, and that uaveUed at twiee^ coming forty or fifty 
miles to the grazier, by whom, when faUened, they are 
sent to Smithfield, generally about five or ai< years old» 
The Sussex are somewhat similar, but, from tlieir ap- 
pearance, of greater age-r-from six to seven ; but oo the 
average, I dunk, there are no oxen brought to London 
90 complete, there being few bad ones among them. 
The Devon travel flurther than either of the two preced- 
ing, but not so fer as the Yorkshire; and are, in general, 
hflhter cattle, and made for travelUag, or they seem to 
be younger. Of the long-homed Leicester there is seldom 
an ox to be s^en. There are some iong^horned Imh, 
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and IittiGftibiie: these sorts come youngy foicl when £it» 
whioh does not often happen, ikey are said to be aa 
good botcfaer^s beasts as iany that stand on flmitbfi^ 
stones. As to caws, there is scarcely a £ftt cow to ha 
seen of either of the three last-mentioned kinds ; there 
seems not to be any English breed so frequently brongfat 
to Smithfield as tlie Yorkshire. Scotdi cattle come very 
great distances, but generally arrive against the winter^ 
and are consequently well rested before they are put to 
grass. 

Thus I have endeavoured foUy to explain ihe dispor 
sitions and various qualities of aU the most useful catde 
bred and fed in England, and the purposes for which 
they are the best adapted ; as also to shew where they are 
to be found, and the separate situations suited to the 
different kinds. In most cases> the richer i3be land d^ 
larger the cattle, even near market ; as Mn Westcar^ 
one of the mo3t respectable graziers near London, and in 
t)^ highest fam^, graces the largest Hereford oxen in ' 
preference to ^mallones, doubtless finding them more 
profitable : it therefore s^eems proper only to fatten 
smaller c^xx]^ ^ laad declines in value. And although I 
recommend small cattle on many sorts of land, I do not 
think them proper for winter feed, as I am clear that 
Is^ge c^tle are the best suited to that season. An ox of 
140Qin& weight requires no more looking after than one of 
700lb ; and all winter-fed oxen ought to be broi^t to 
market before hot weather. But when those large ani- 
mals come to the consumer, the ofFal is commonly started 
as ^n ob|ectioa by all critics ; though that is only the- 
oretical, as is clearly shewn in this work, by some correct 
experiments, in which, with very few exceptions, small 
^Qsals have been proved to have more offal than those 
of the larger kinds : and akhough it is an almost general 
opinion that small fet oxen find quicker sale than large 
ones, I have seen no differeface on that head ; for a com* 
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pletely &t one^ let his sise be what it may^ is readily sold 
in London: — but this idea may have arisen from there 
being so few large fat oxen in comparison with the small 
cattle^ as there is much more poor than rich land.. 

To support my opinion in favour of large cattle, I will 
give the weights of some that have engaged observation. 

Mr. CuIIey, in page 48 to 51 of his treatise, gives the 
following correct accounts. — 

'< These oxen [the short-homed breed] commonly 
weigh from 60 to 100 stone (14lb to the stone), and they 
have several times been fed to 120, 130, and some par- 
ticular ones to upwards of 150 stone, the four quarters 
only.-^Mr. Hill, of Blackwell, near Darlington, in the 
county of Durham, in December, 1779> had an ox 
killed j rising six years old, of his own breeding and 
feeding, the partictdars of his weight, &c. are as under : 



ft lh$. 


L. #. 


Two fore quarten 76 7 at 4i. per it. 


15 t 


hind ditto . . 76 Sit 55. ditto 


19 1 



Wt of whole car. 151 10 34 3 

Tallow ... 11 at 4<. ditto . S 4 
Hide .... 9 at 4r. ditto . 1 16 



Total 



171 10 Value 



38 3 



Freunt value, L. «. d* 
at9<.2(2.att. (34 12 1 
or8i<{.perlb.t34 18 7f 



69 10 


8§ 


at 9<. 4<2. a A. 5 S 


8 


at 61. 3<f . ditto S 16 


5 



Total 



77 9 7J 



" Two oxen, bred and fed by Sir Henry Grey, Bart, 
of Howick, in Northumberland, seven years old, were 
killed in March, 1787, and weighed as follows:— ' 



" The Red Ox. 



ft. Ibt. L. i. d. 

Two fore quarten 82 2 at 4i. per ft 16 8 6 
Bind ditto . . 70 S at 50. ditto . 17 IS 6 



Wt of whole car. 15S 9 34 1 

Tallow ... 16 7 at 4«. ditto .360 
Hide .... 9 S at 4<. ditto . 1 16 6 



Total . 178 4 Value . 59 3 6 



Pretentvmbu. L. t. d. 

at9i.trf.ft|^l^ ^ 
l3f 9 111 



69 16 


0* 


at 9«. 442. a St 7 17 


8 


at 6t. Sd, ditto t 17 


t 



Total • 80 11 9i 
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^ MOTTLBD Ox. 



Two fbre qoarters 89 ?{ at4«.perst. 16 S S 
Hioddittp . • 79 0} at 5t. ditto 18 f 



Wt of whole oar. 152 8 34 9 4 

Tallow ... 16 at 4f. ditto S 4 
Hide . • • . 9 11 at 4s. ditto 1 19 2 



Total 



178 5 



Value . S9 5 6 



Present Vabie. 
at 9s. 24. a tt. 



161 



JL f. d. 



J 36 17 11 
(33 4 



69 18 3 
at9s.4d. ditto 7 9 4 
atds. 3a. ditto 3 10 



Total 



80 8 r 



*' An or, five years old, bred and fed by Mr. Mil- 
banks, of Bamingbam, in Yoricshire, was killed at Bar- 
nard-casde, in April, 1769, by Mr. Lonsdale ;— his 



st ite. L. 9 d. 

Two fore qaarten 74 8} at 4f.per st 14 18 5 
Hindditto.. . 75 10 at5s. ditto 18 18 7 



Wt. of whole car. 150 4§ S3 17 

Tallow ... 16 It 4s. ditto 340 
Hide .... 10 11 at 4s. ditto 930 



Total . 177 H Vidue . 39 4 



Presfftt Fciiie. L. $. d. 

at9s.«AaitX^ * ^ 
(.34 14 2 



68 18 2 
at 9s. 4<i. ditto 7 9 4 
at 6s. 3(2. ditto 3 7 3} 



Total 



79 14 9i 



'' From the above statement it appears, that the Baming- 
bam ox, at five years old, was of equal value with the 
others at six and seven. 

^^ The heaviest females of this breed of cattle that 
have come to our knowledge, were, 

" A cow, bred by William Smith, Esq. of Togston, 
Northumberland — 



Two fore (ptartert « . . , 65 4 
Hind ditto 69 7 

Weight of oaroMe .... 197 11 

Tallow 15 19 

Hide 6 8 

Total .... 150 3 



Presenl Fodte* 

at 9s. 9^ per itone i ^^ 
I «8 



Total 



L. s. d. 
18 6 
13 



68 11 


6 


7 7 


4 


9 1 


^ 



. 67 19 lOj 



M 
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*' A spayed heifer^ six years old, bred and fed by 
Sir Henry Grey, Bart, the carcase of which weighed 
132 St. 6 ft/' 

A short-horned heifer, bred and fed at Boynton, by the 
late Sir George Strickland, Bart, which has been so much 
admired by the best of judges, was killed on Wednesday, 
the 27th of May, 1808, at Kilham; Cumberland. When 
living, her measurements were as follow : — Length from 
the horri to the top of the tail 7 feet 4 inches ; height 
from the ground to the point of the breast 1 foot 6 inches ; 
thence to the top of the shoulders 3 feet 1 inch ; width 
across the hips 9. feet 7 inches ; girth round the first rib 
9 feet 10 inches ; ditto round the flank 8 feet 3 inches; 
ditto behind the arms 8 feet 7 inches ; ditto of the fore 
leg 7 i inches. 



Weight when dead. 



Fore quarters 35 Sf 

Ditto J5 

Hind quarter 23 4§ 

Dkto 23 r 



97 
38 



Whole weight . 135 2 



Blood and cutrails 
Heart and Jiver 
Head and tongue 
Feet .... 
Hide and boms 
Tallow . . . 



tL lbs, 
11 19 

2 9 

3 11 
1 7 
5 2 

14 1 

38 1 



By the above weight it apj^ears that the ofliil of this 
animal was less by 6 stone 13| fb than one third of her 
whole weight, which is probably smaller in proportion 
than any other cow possessed, as t\^o fifths is the general 
allowance. When cut up, she measured on the rib 8 
inches, top of the loin 7 inches, middle of ftie rump 
9 inches. 
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Value. 



Fore quarters . . 
Ditto . .- ^ . , 
. Hiod quarters 

Ditto 

Tallow 14 

Hide, &C. 5 

Head aad tougue 
Heart and liver . . 



St. lbs. 




L. f. 


d. 


JU5 3| 


at 9s. id. per itone 


12 13 


H 


25 


at ditto .... 


12 11 


Si 


23 4f 


at ditto . . . . 


11 18 


H 


23 7 


at ditto . . . . 


12 


li 


14 1 


at 9s. 4(2. per stone 


6 11 


4 


5 9 




1 17 


1§ 


t U 




10 





2 ^ 


Total value . . L 


10 







.58 11 


7i 



On Wednesday, the 27th of May^, 1808, a cow was 
killed by Mr. James Cale of Ledbury, bred and fed by 
E. Walwyn, Esq. of Hellens, on hay and turnips, which 
weighed 16 score per quarter : — the hind quarters vreighed 
16 score 4lband the fore quarters 15 score l61b; the fat 
weighed 9 score. This cow was of the true Hereford 
breed, and calved in August last« 

L, 8. d. 
The fore quarters, 1,2801b, or 91 stone 6lt3 

(14 lbs to the stone), at 9s. %d. per stone . 41 18 1 
Supposing this cow's offal equal to Mr. 

Strickland's 986 



Total value . . L.51 6 7 



. It should be observed, the cattle given in Mr. Culley's 
book were slaughtered from nineteen to twenty-nine 
years ago, when they appear to have been heavier than 
At the present time, as the carcase^f the cow mentioned 
weighed 127 stone life, and Mr. Strickland's weighed 
only 97 stone lib ; the diflference 30 stone lOlb : hide, 
Mr. Strickland's 5 stone 2tb, the other 6 stone 81b ; tal- 
low in Mr. Strickland*s 14 stone lib, in the other 15 
stone 12lb: the difference in weight of bide 1 stone 6lb; 

M 2 
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ditto in tallow 1 stone llfl5: to shew the difference in 
value^ the account will stand thus : 

Beef . . 36 10 at 95. ^d. per stone . « 14 1 6^ 
Hide . . 16 at 6f. Sd ditto . « . 8 11 
Tallow . 1 11 at 9«. 4 J. ditto ... 16 8 



L.15 7 H 



The difference, therefore, is 15/. ?*• 1^^. in favour of 
the old breed, which is a considerable sum ; but there ie 
a worse consideration than that, in what is thought to be 
an improved breed— the cows give very little milk (my 
it^formation on this subject comes from a principal cow* 
keeper in London) ; and a cow's milk is worth more than 
her carcase* But I believe the present rage for small 
bones in cattle, and other animals, is founded on a very 
bad principle ; the excellency of those animals has been 
not properly elucidated ; the ftict is, the diminution of 
bone occasions a diminution of almost all other useful 
qualities. The light offal of Mr. Strickland's cow is re* 
marked ; but where would have been the harm, if, with not 
more expense in rearing and fattening, the weight of the 
offal had been greater, and she had been 30 stone heavier i 
I am perfectly satisfied, from the correct experiments in 
feeding animals recorded in this work, that there is but a 
very small difference between a large, coarse -made 
animal, and a delicate, smalUboned one ; that either ex* 
treme is wrong ; and that the light, small bones, produce 
light carcases of flesh, which will be more clearly seen 
every day, and any man who attends Smithfield market 
may be convinced of the fact, either in cattle or in Aeep, 
pigs, 8cc. In regard to the feeding of catde, cow-keepert 
who milk three or four hundred cows, a less or greausr 
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number, give regularly to each cow an equal proportioa 
of food ; nowy if there were the difference which critics 
have for a long time pretended, the world might jbelieve 
that^ome of the cows would leave bnlf their allowance, 
while others would be half-starved. This is a strong 
case, and carries proof with it, that cattle in general eat 
nearly the same quantity, as many of these cows vary ia 
size and shape— some are small-boned and some very 
large, some have fine features, and some are quite the 
contrary : for although mostly Yorkshire cows, they are 
of various make and appearance, yet they are very rarely 
seen to leave any of their food, or seem to want more ; 
and it is evidently not the interest of a cow-keeper to 
stint or starve any of his cows ; therefore, if they did not 
consume nearly alike, he would allow them different pro* 
portions. As to the offal, that will be fully considered in 
another part of this work ; but I am of opinion, that an 
ox of 300tb weight contains more offal, namely, what 
the consumer pays for, but does not eat, than an ox of 
£,200lb weight: and it is with the breeders of cattle to 
consider what they are about, for I am certain that the 
general idea respecting small bones, and very fine small 
heads, is wrong. I would not be understood to re«- 
eommend a coarse animal, but one in make like the fat 
cow described at the beginning of this work, with as large 
limbs, and a clean bone; in the middling way, neither 
large nor small : for I am thoroughly convinced that very 
small bones and sinews, which generally go together, in« 
dicate small quantities of flesh, causing light weights and 
bad butcher's cattle, whigh is a loss to all parties* con« 
cemed, but eventually falls heaviest on the consumer. 
My intention being to as clearly elucidate every matter 
IM I possibly can, I will give the dead weighu of the 
cattle shewn for prizes at the Smithfield show, 1807* 
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Class I. Prizes of Thirty Guineas.— Mr. William 
Flowers^ deep-red Hereford ox. 

The return from Mr. J. Dobito, of No. 46, Shoreditch, 
who killed this ox, states the dead weight as follows : — 

8 lb to 14 lb to 
the St. the st. 

St. lb. St. lb. ^ L. f. rf. 

Carcase, foar 
quarters . . 

Hide and horns 

Head, tongue, 
and pluck 

Entrails, and con- 
tents . 

Blood 

Tallow . 



Mr. William Floreers' Hereford ox (which came as a com- 
panion to the above). 

The return from Mr. AVilliam Browning, butcher, of 
Leather-lane, who killed this ox, states the dead weight 
as follows, viz. 



• 


«10 


3 


1?0 


3 


at 9f. id. per st of 14 lb 55 1 11 


• 


16 





9 


2 


at 6s. 5d. ditto, ditto . « 18 1 


} 


16 


2 


J 


- 


10 


} 


45 

10 


7 

1 


- 


- 


5 


• 


«3 





M 


2 


at 9t. 4d, ditto, ditto ..629 




Whole value . L. 64 17 9 





8 lb to 


14 lb to 








the St. 


the St. 








St. lb. 


St. lb. 




L. $. d. 


Carcase, or quarters 


167 4 


96 8 


at9«. 2d. per St. of 14 lb 


44 5. ^3, 


JLoosefat , . . 


21 6 


12 6 


at 9» 4d. ditto, ditto 


. 5 16 


Hide and horns 


15 


8 8 


at 6i. 3d. ditto, ditto 


. 2 13 r 


Head, pluck, & feet 


14 1 


- . 


• ... 


. 10 


Entrails, cmptj . 


12 1 


7 






Plood .... 


5 


i 


Whole value . 


5 




JD.5S 9 10 



Class y.^Mr. Martin Webber's Devon or. No. 1. 
The return of Mr. John Lomas, butcher, of Kensing- 
ton, who killed this ox, states the dead weight as follows :— 
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8 lb to 


14 lb to 








thest 


the St. 








St. lb. 


St. lb. 




L. s. d. 


Carcase, or quarters 


153 6 


87 12 


at 9*. id. per St. of 14 lb 40 18 5J 


Loose fat . . . . 


29 


16 8 


at 98. 4d. ditto, ditto 


. r 14 8J 


Hide and horns . . 


. 11 


6 4 


at 6*, 3d. ditto, ditto 


. 1 18 8i 


Head and tongue . 


4 1 


- - 


• • • • 


. 10 


Feet 


3 « 


- ) 






Heart and lights . 


« 3 


- f 


. 


. 5 


liver and melt 


1 7 


- ) 


Whole value . 


L. 51 6 10 



Mr. Martin Webber's Devon ox, No. 2. 
The return from Mr. John Loinas, as above, who killed 
this ox, slates the dead weight as follows, viz. 





8 lb to 
thest 


14 lb to 
thest 






St. lb. 


St. lb. 


L. i. d. 


Carcase, or quarters 


141 


80 8 


at 9#. 24. per 8t of 14 lb 56 18 7/ 


Loose fat . . . , 


. 23 5 


13 6 


at 9i.4<i. ditto,- ditto , 6 5 4 


Hide and hotns . . 


10 2 


6 10 


at 6s. 3d. ditto, ditto . 2 1 11{ 


Head and tongue . 


3 6 


- - 


10 


Feet .... . 


2 7 


) 




Heart and lights . 


2 1 
2 2 


1 


. . . ,050 


Liver and melt . . 


Whole value . X..46 10| 











Class VI. Prize of Twenty Guineas.— Mr. Samuel 
Chandler's French and Devon ox. 

The return of Mr. Philip Reynolds, butcher* of N® 123, 
High-street, Borough, who kjUed this ox, states the 
dead weight as follows :— 



L. i. a. 

at 9f. td. per st. of 141b 35 IS 8| 
at 9s. 4<2. ditto, ditto . 6 .9 4 
at 6t.3<r. ditto, ditto . 1 18 4 
10 





8 lb to 


141b to 




thest 


thest. 




St. lb. 


St. lb. 


Carcase, or quarters 


136 2 


77 12 


Loose fat . . . 


24 2 


13 12 


Hide and horns . 


10 6 


6 2 


Head juKi ton^ . 


5 3 


* • 
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Sib to 

the St. 




Biovght tbnwu • 


. 44 11 4i 


Feet 


t 6 


•^ 




Heart, skirts, sweet- 










bread, melt, kid- 










neys .... 

Tripe (without fat), 

feck, reed, Urer, 


2 4 




• • • 


.050 


gaO, lights, blad- 
der, and eatraib 


9 % 








CoDtenU of entrails 


5 S 








Blood .... 


6 6 


a> 







Whc^talfie • Z..44 16 4| 

Class VIL Prize of Tbn Guinbas.— Jtfr. Smiu$1 Chand- 
ler's black Scotch Highland or. 

The return from Mr. Philip Reynolds, as above, who 
killed this ox, states the dead weight as follows, viz. 





81b to 


141b to 






the St. 


the St. 






St. 


lb. 


SL 16. 


L. s. A 


Carcase, or qoarten 


81 


4 


46 8 


at 9s. id. per St of 14 lb $1 6 It 


Loosefat . • . 


10 





5 10 


at 9s. 4d. ditto, ditto . t 15 4 


Hide 


8 


1 


4 9 


at 6s. Sd. ditto, ditto . 1 8 6| 


Bead and tongue . 
Feet 


4 
S 


1 





10 


^ 




Heart, skirts, sweets 










♦ 


bread, melt, and 












kWneyi . . . 


1 


4 








Tr^(whhoatiht> 








^ 




ieck, reed, live^ 






, 


5 9 


gall, lights, blad- 












der, and eutrailt 


7 











Contenu of entrails 


6 











Blood 


4 


4 


I 




^ 




Whole Taltie . I.t6 3 9|^ 



The above accounts of the weight* of cattle were 
coined from Mr. A. Young's '' JkifKALft'' for A|>ril 
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1808, with the addition of the second cokmn, in which 
tlie weight is brovght into sKmes of 1^ for the purpose 
of reconciling it to the calculations of different counties ; 
and a third columa, shewing the value in money, accord* 
ing to the present prices. 

If the Yorkshire cattle are as large and fat as they were 
when Mr. Culley recorded those I have taken 'from his 
treatise, the reader will, by examining, find the York- 
shire ox to exceed the Hereford in weight, by, taking 
the very best of both kinds, from 700 to 840fb a carcase. 
The average weight of Sir Henry Grey's two oxen was 
—the carcases 152 st. 8ilb, tallow 16 st. Si lb, hides 
9 St- 6}fc : Mr. W. Flowers' two oxen together average 
lOSst. 5ilb, tallow 10 St. lllb, hides 8st. 12%: con- 
sequently Sir Henry Grey's Yorkshire oxen exceeded 
Mr. Flowers' Hereford as follows :— 



St. lb» St. lb, Difference. L. i. i 

SuHtaryQnft 

OM . . . 15S 6jV** ^ •t»i.S4i.peritof UJbSO 5 4 
llr.floweii^He. 

lefeidyCHCMW 106 

Sir H. Gr^i, 

ftaUow . . .w ._ . 
^^ _^. ^VS64 •t9$.4d. ditto, ditto • 1 IS 7 

Jlr«xiowen%f 

km 

SbH^Oi^hide 9 6il ^ ^ at 61. Sd. ditto, ditto .058 
Mr.ilowtrif, 



6tV44 S stj 

. . *^ H f ^ tt 9i. 4A ditto, diti 
. . . 19 11 3 

\4^ SIS 5 ^ 



JLSS 1 7 



Thus, Sir Henry Grey's exceeded Mr. Flowers' in 
value, each £S/. Is. 7d., or the two together 44/. ds« %d. 

The whole weight of Mr. Flowers' two Hereford oxen 
being £16 St. 1 lib, averages 108 st. 5ilb; tallow or loose 
fat, together £5st 81b, averages l£st. lllb; hides, together 
17 St. 10 lb, average 8st. 12 ib: Mr. M.Webber's two 
Detott ozen> weight together 168 st. 61b, average 
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84 St. sib; loose fat, together SO St.; hide, together 13 st,; 
consequently these two Hereford oxea exceed the two 
Devon as foilows : — 

St. Ih, St lb. Difference. L, $, i 

Mr. Flowers' He- 

Cf It 9*. 2d. per It. of U lb 11 1 6| 



Mr. Flowers' He- ^ 

rcfords, carcase* 108 oj t ^4 *i 

Mr. U Wchb^T's / 

Devon, carcases 84 S J 



Mr.Flowcrb',hide 8 12 

Mr. M-Webbefs, V « 5 hi 6s. Sd. ditto, ditto . . 13 9 



L.11 15 $i 



hide. ... 6 
Mr. M. Martini 

loose fat . . 15 }- 2 ^ at 9,. 4<i. ditto, ditto . . 1 10 

Mr. Flowers', do. U x. j L. 10 14 6* 



By the foregoing comparison it appears that the two 
Hereford oxen exceeded the two Devon oxen in carcase 
and hide ^3/. 105. 6^d., which is 11/. 155. f^\d an ox; but 
the Devons exceeded the Hereford^ in loose fat 2/, l5. 7d., 
or 1/. Os. 9id. an ox ; leaving an average value in favour of 
each Hereford of 10/. 145. b\d. 

The average weight of Mr. M. Webber's Devon oxen 
being as before ; Mr. S. Chandler's French and Devon 
ox weighed 77 st. 12 lb, loose fat 13 st. lift, hide 
6 St. 2 16: therefore the difference in value was as 



follows : 



Mr. Webber's avcr- 



Si lb. St. lb. Diffcreuce. L. «. d. 



age, carcase. • ^^ 3 f at 9i. 2d. per it of 14 lb JIB 

Mr. Chandler** ox, C 

carcase ... 77 12 J 
Mr. Webber's aver- -\ 

He,Ioo«f.t . IS ot ^ .t 9,. «. ditto, ditto . . 10 8 
Mr. Chandler's ox, i 

average, loose fat 13 12 J 
Mr. Webber's aver- ^ 

,.'^Av*l\' ' ^^^>210 at 6*. Srf. ditto, ditto . . 16 lOA 

Mr. Chaudler's ox, t ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ! 

average hide. . 6 2 J Webber's ox« _ J I'** ^ «§ 
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Thus, Mr. Chandler's true-bred Devon exceeded Mr. 
Chandler's French and Devon 4/. 5s. 6id: but if we take 
the best Devon ox, there being a great difference between 
them, the account will be as under :— 

St. lb» Difference. L, s. d. 



SU lb. 
Mr. Wehber'a best 

ox, carcase . . 87 
Mr. Chandler's ox, 

carcase ... 77 
Mr. Webber's, loose 

fat 1^ 8 

Mr.ChandIer*s, loose 

At IS 12 

Mr. Webber's, hide 6 
Mr. Chandler's, ditto 6 



I 



10 at 9i. fd, per tt. of 14lb 4 11 8 



2 10 at 9i. 4(i. ditto, ditto 



15 4 



3 ttt6s.3d. ditto, ditto . « 10| 
Greater value of the 1 ■ 

best DcTon than the >L.5 17 10} 
cross with Frenoh 3 



The weight of Mr. Chandler's French and Devon ox 
being as before ; his black Scotch Highland ox weighed, 
carcase 46 st. 8 ft, loose fat 5 st. 10ft, hide4st. 9ft: 
the difference in value was as follows :— 



The French and 

Devon ox, carcai>e 
The Highland Scot, 

carcase 
French and Devon, 

loose fat 
Highland Scot, 1< 

fat 
French and Devon, 

hide .... 
HighlandScot, ditto 



St, lb, St, lb. Difference. L. $^ d. 

at 9«. U. per St. of 14 lb 15 S 6 



e 77 12 f 

s 

. 46 BJ 

Devon, "\ 

. . . IS IS f 

ot, loose C 

. . . 5 lo3 

4 93 



11 4 



8 ft at 9«. 4d. ditto, ditto . . 3 16 



17 at 6s. Sd. ditto, ditto . 



6 6i 



Greater value of the cross L.19 5 Of 



Note. — These calculations having been made with a 
view of drawing a comparison between large and small 
animals, where the offals are charged, such as heart, &c. 
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they are taken low^ as much being allovred for the ofial of 
the smaller oxen as for that of the larger, though the oSsi 
of a large ox is worth nearly double that of a small one : 
and in Mr. Flowers' best ox, no loose fat being given, it 
is guessed at; but as my opinion is in favour of large 
animals, I do not wish, in any calculation, to give them 
an unfair advantage, and may, therefore, have allowed 
Mr. Flowers* ox more than he had. 

Opinions are divided respecting the difference in quality 
of the flesh of large and small animals. I have made it 
my business to see many of those show animals, after 
they were killed, and have often bought of the beef; but 
I never ate beef from any of them equally good to that 
of a moderately fed beast: and as to small animals fed to 
an extreme, they are generally oily, and some of them 
as black as horse flesh. It appears to me there is a 
period for all things. Probably some of those cattle which 
are scarcely eatable, by being long fed on rich, strong 
food, and in stalls, (like a forced vegetable, which having 
attained its perfection, will go to decay), had they been 
taken at a proper time, might have produced fine flavoured 
beef. I know several highly respectable cutting butchers, 
who usually kill their own beef, have bought of those 
over-fed cattle, and they declare they will never buy an- 
other. But I do not think the beef those animals prove 
to be when killed, is any criterion, by which to judge of 
the quality in each kind of cattle ; though I am persuaded 
a large animal stands a much better chance to be good 
useable beef, after being high kept in stalls, than a small 
one, and the large Yorkshire ox in particular, as it is 
well known cows of no other breed will stand that un- 
healthy confinement for so long a period.— 'I consider the 
Scotch cattle as very improper. 
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Method of treating Cattle when young, and breaking them 
to he useful, either for the Dairy or the Yoke. 

Whbtheh calves are reared at the kit or with the 
cow, it is proper to tie them up, if only for a week or 
fortnight, as they tberehy become obedient to a rope 
ever after, and are learnt to be led. 
. It is a good way to tie young steers, intended for the 
draught, together by the beads, the rope used being of 
a soft kind, or it will quickly render their heads sore/ 
Attached to the rope, there must be a piece of chain, 
about two feet and a half or three feet long, according to 
the size of the cattle, with a swivel in the middle, to 
turn as the cattle change sides, to prevent the rope 
twisting into knots. Some people put them in yoke, 
and hoops ; but, when loose in a pasture, I have known 
many accidents happeit to young steers so treated ; for 
if there be any deep ditches, hollows, or holes, they are 
liable to push one another in. There is also one incon« 
venience attending the use of the yoke for draught oxen, 
when employed to cart hay or corn ; for it is observed 
they will not stand, but will keep eating, and require a 
person constantly by them. Nevertheless, I am very par- 
tial to yokes and hoops, for different reasons : in the first 
place, they are cheap and simple ; and secondly, I am of 
opinion, that a pair of oxen abreast would draw as great 
a weight as three such oxen one before another in har- 
ness : nor do I see any necessity for using horse-harness 
for oxen to draw in ; -a cart saddle becomes the back of 
an ox just as well as a cocked hat would do his head* 
The ox is weak in the back, though very strong in the 
neck ; but, as he draws by the withers on the upper part 
of his neck, not by the shoulders, a horse*collar is very 
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improper for him. The manner of an ox*s drawing is. 
quite contrary to that of a horse ; the latter is strongest 
in his back, where the former is weakest; but the 
strength of the ox is so prodigious in his neck, that, 
could he get his head under, he will almost overturn a 
house. Leather collars, housings, back-bands, a horse's 
bridle, tassels, 8cc. would become a pig as well as an ox ; 
at an annual expense of at least from S/. to 4/. 15s. includ- 
. ing keeping in order and repairs : while yokes and 
hoops may be obtained, at the highest charge, for 10s., 
and kept in repair for 2s. Qd. or 3«. a year ; and they are, at 
the same time, more becoming. I have known many in- 
stances of oxen drawing a weight in deep dirty roads, 
that would nearly hdve laid a horse fast, particularly in 
woods ; for a beast is scarcely to be laid fast in dirt, as 
he will roll through : and by drawing in yokes and 
hoops, side by side, they are nearer their work ; the ad- 
vantage of which may be seen in the conduct of the carter 
driving a team of horses single, who, if his cart or 
waggon gets fast in mire, takes off his fore horses, and 
puts them as near to the cart or waggon as he can fasten 
them : but it requires little penetration to perceive, that 
the nearer the power is to the burthen the lighter it 
must draw on all roads. Oxen when double quarter 
with much less difficulty than horses ; they are naturally 
surer footed, and not so liable to slip, by their feet being 
cloven. When the young steers have been accustomed 
to go side by side, as directed, if the person using oxen 
for draught have two pair well broken, and these young 
steers be put in the middle, one pair before and another 
behind, there will not be the least difficulty in breaking 
them in, for being in company with other cattle, they 
will readily walk forwards. At all times observe not to 
put them to any work that requires irregular pulls, such 
as leading dung, where the cart takes more power than 
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the shaft oxen can exert ; for on such occasions the carter 
is obliged to use the whip, which frightens the young 
steers, ftd these, finding themselves fast, will probably 
draw back, and even take the strength of the two fore 
oxen to keep them straight. Therefore, dragging the 
harrow or scarrifier is the best employment until they 
have been accustomed to labour ; for they ought to have 
little occasion to use exertion, nor should they be at all 
forced, for some time, but left entirely to themselves, 
the driver taking no notice of them, till they begin to 
draw, when he should give them encouragement. Every 
driver ought to feed the cattle he drives, as cattle and 
all animals readily know the persons from whom they 
receive their food : but animals have more discernment 
than many people are aware of, and are very sensible of 
good or bad treatment. I have seen many instances of 
an ox, ill treatment at first rendering it obstinate, that 
never could be made useful. Frequently may it be seen, 
that an over-drove bullock, in Smithfield, will lay himself 
down, and cannot be forced to get up by any means 
whatever : I once saw a bullock lie down on Blackfriars- 
bridge, and, after various ineffectual attempts to make 
him rise, the butcher was compelled to kill him on the 
spot. When I lived at Siane I had, as it were, to begin 
the world again, in that respect ; and I saw it necessary, 
and would prove useful, to draw some steers, but I had 
no other means than to put the first I began to work 
among horses. He went off very well, but when he 
was about a mile from home, passing through the village 
of Slane, he took fright at something, and finding himself 
fast, he fell down, and would not rise again ; we there- 
fore took off his harness, and left him. After lying 
there about an hour, he got up, and returned home. 
Afraid he w/)uld remember this, I let him alone about a 
week ; I then p\jt him by the side of another steer, in 
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hoope and yoket, and turned ikem in a fold-yard for a 
day, feeding them in that state: they waBced freehr aboot 
in a few hours. At night I took tlie yoke ura boopt 
off. I repeated .this proceeding for two or three days; 
I then put a pair of horses abreast before tfayem, and ibey 
went very well, and proved very useful. My reason for 
saying so much on this subject is, that a pair of oxen 
broke in to draw, sell for more by one third than their 
real value, both in Ireland and America. 



SE^CTIOIf xviii. 

Of Draught Oxen, the Sorts for use; their Utility, and 
how they may be rendered profitable. 

The Devon ox, as to the proper make and shape for 
all draught oxen, is more particularly formed for swift- 
ness ; the large Webb is another sort well formed for 
speed ; there is a Scotch ox, called the Fifeshire, some* 
what similar : the Sussex ox is a good sort for draught, 
but as he is heavier, he will be slower ; the Hereford is 
likewise useful for slow work ; the Yorkshire ox, being 
so very large, must be expected to be slow : the Lanca- 
shire, or long-horned, are the least formed for draught 
of any, and seem not by nature designed for that pur- 
pose, as they come so early to perfection, for the pur- 
pose of fattening and the shambles. 

I am of opinion, that oxen may be found of every 
species capable of acting as draught oxen, for slow 
labour, and that will draw heavy burthens small dis- 
tances ; but I consider an ox proper for horse labour, 
such as ploughing, harrowing, &c. and one merely suited 
for easy labour and fattening, as two distinct animals, 
varying as much in their nature as a fat pig and an ass : 
the fattening ox ought to be so formed as to coyer him- 
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telf with flesh and fat like a pig ; whili the ox for swift 
draught and to bear fatigue, should be, like the ass, able 
to bear hardships, which is his fate when he is made to 
do horse-work. 

Many writers on cattle have expressed their regret, 
that there are so few oxen drawn in certain districts ; 
which is saying, a JBarmer does not know his own in- 
terest; for if a farmer found the proceeding advan- 
tageous, as he farms for profit, he certainly would adopt 
it. Neither can I see that such a proceeding would 
bring more weight of beef to the shambles. It would 
be older ; instead of coming to market at the end of 
three or four years, it w6uld come at six or eight : but 
almost any breed of cattle will at the former age weigh 
560lb> and some as high as 800 or 900lb. They are not 
fit for hard labour till they are three years old, and, 
indeed, not very proper till four years; while any sort 
of steers that are large enough to work, if put to fatten 
at those ages, will attain die weight of about BOtiSo : 
when worked two or three years, they will probably rise 
to 900 or 95(Xby and will then require the very same 
food to fatten them which would have been necessary at 
three or four years old. There would, therefore, be very 
little, if any, more flesh raised from a given number of 
calves reared ; — as it must be expected there would be 
some losses by death, &c. not more than 50 or 70% in 
two years. In rearing a young brood, the first year 
four calves do not consume more hay than one grown up 
beast; they then eat straw the two following winters, 
and are serviceable in making dung: whereas the work* 
ing ox cannot be kept in flesh on this food. The pro- 
jector thus expresses himself: '^ What a great saving it 
would be, to draw oxen instead of horses ! the ox will 
live and work on straw, and do the work of a horse that 
eats a peck or more of com a day, hordes good hay.''. 
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Thif miy do in theory an() for fir^-side and tea-table 
talk ; bat ^very farmer weU kaowi, that if cattle be half 
fat, and pojt to tfie 8traw*fol4 the first week in Novjember, 
they wiU make much more dung than profit; for if the 
ftOMvr h^k well thrashed and deared from com, by the 
lOlh of May they will l^ive lost much of their flesh 
without working : then what may be expected, if th^ 
work fight hours a day for six days in the week ?— as 
they must do, if su^ilying the place of horses* or there 
must be many more kept, or a greater number of 
labourers, than is necessary. If an ox could work on 
straw fo^ iH^d at the same time do the business of a 
horse, be would be a very superior animal, even for the 
purpose of draught, and the fanner wouU not be the last 
to discover it. Feeding horses with corn is not a pleas- 
ant part of the furmer's business, nor is it given to them 
.tjwntonly, but in many instances with a sparing hand ; 
but the man who starves his horse, is sure to starve him- 
self. There is not the least doubt but on large farms, 
where there is much good grass land, some oxen may be 
used in draught to advantage for odd jobs, such as cart-> 
ing turnips in the winter or hay in the summer, carrying 
dung (having to stimd while the dung is loaded and un-* 
loaded)^ &rc. where perhaps only three or four hours' 
labour a day is required, and that but three or four 
times a week, while half the time they are standing and 
eating much better food th^an straw; for this kind of 
work the ox is much cheaper kept, and he is even better 
than a horse i4 cold rainy, snowy, or even frosty wea- 
ther, as he is by nature more hardy than the horse : the 
standing is good for the former, though bad for the latter. 
But the use of oxen is spoken of as though it should be 
generally adopted. There are mwy sm^U farmers, in 
some counties, that have scarcely grass for their cow^a 
and oxen canApt be kept properly without good grass. 
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A farmer ought not to keep aa kUe horse; therefbrt^ if 
he haye only occaaional employme&t fctr a draiight 
animal, he had better keep an ox ; bul if he have qoih 
f tant haxd work, a horse is certainly preferable. 

Mr. CuUey, in hi9 work, begins the sabject of draw* 
ing oxen with thi^ expression, '^ I am sorry there ace not 
so many steers kept as used te be formerly/' I have 
the beat reason to believe, Mr. Culley writes mider a 
great mistake ; there are assuredly very many more, either 
males or females, or both ; for I have no doubt there is 
double the quantity of beef now consumed in London 
and the vicinity, that there was one hundred years ago. 
A strong proof of which is, the number of houses that 
are every year erected in London and the adjoiaing 
villages, sufficient, if placed together^ to form a large 
town ; while all denominations of people eat flesh meat ; 
and the market is so fully supplied, that there is not 
room found sufficient for them to stand, all parties 
calling out to have the market enlarged. I am per- 
suaded, if the same quantity of beef had been pro^ 
dnced a century back, there would neither have been 
consumption for it nor money to pay for it. Again, be 
observes, that '' rents are so high, the fttrmers- cannot af* 
ford to keep steers to the age of oxen, without working;'' 
but if rents have risen, the price of prodace has also risea 
at least in equal proportion. That there are fewer oxen 
used for labour Aan formerly, I agree with him ; and it 
has the eflSsct I have before mentioned-^prodncbg more 
beef, by its being brought to market at theage of three ot 
four years, instead of its being kept to that of seven, 
eight, nine, or ten. I am of opinion there is thus double 
the weight produced, and consequently that working 
oxen generally would be a loss both of time and proit* 
He then says, ^* farmers will not be persuaded to vse 
oxen, because they are dower;'' ia whieh I likewise 
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agree with him : but the best reason would be, because 
they find it not to their interest. He mentions the feed- 
ing, toeing) and harness, as economioaL As to the 
feeding, an ox is as expensive for the draught, all things 
eonsidered, as a horse ; for when he is kept in continual 
work, the labourer's time must be added, and the small 
quantity of land the ox tills compared with the horse 
taken into the account, while the food that keeps a 
working ox would fatten him. Then shoeing, Mr. Coke of 
Holkbam assigns that as a reason for giving up the practice : 
as to harness, the present method of harnessing the ox is, in 
most instances, as expensive as the horse. Mr.CulIey lays 
particular stress on the ox coming finally to the shambles, 
while the horse is sold for the dog-kennel. In London, not 
only horses' flefth'is all eaten by dogs and cats, but 
much beef besides ; and in the country by the hounds : 
he seems not to be aware, that those animals would con- 
sume more meat if they had not horse-flesh. He then 
contends, that most people must agree as to the pro- 
priety of drawing oxen in work they ndt. I agree with 
him in that particular, but we differ in opinion as to th^ 
work they do suitf which he says is ploughing— an em- 
j>loyment I shall shortly give a strong proof against. He 
dbserves, that he advances the opinion from several 
years' experience; and boasts that be and his brother 
employ, at this time, one hundred and fifty, drawing in 
carts singly, which I know is a bad practice (and this, 
by the bye, proves that he uses horse harness), and 
double in the plough : but he acknowledges they are not 
so swift as horses. He concludes, by wishing the 
legislature would give premiums to encourage the rearing 
and drawiqg of oxen ; at which I am surprised, from so 
sensible a man. The horses at present raised are indis- 
pensable, especially for the services of the state; and if 
i;overament should, by any means, reduce the number one 
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thirds there must be so xnaoy deficient, as there are not 
more bred than are kept in use* If price be a criterion; 
it maj b^ supposed there is a scarcity of all kinds of 
horses, particularly good ones ; as I believe the price of 
them has had a greater advance, in a givea time, than 
that of any other domestic animal : and were there not 
horses sufficient for the business in which they are noW 
employed, setting aside farming, what animab oould be 
fpund to supply the deficiency ? Horses CouM not bo 
imported; beef may, or even cattle better than horses; 
but oxen could not be drawn in gentlemen's carriages, 
in post-chaises, or coaches, nor would they carry the 
traveller ; neither is it consistent to use .them in stage 
wagrgoos, nor could they supply th6 place .of soidienf 
horses. Therefore, I cannot see the pi^priety of Mr« 
Cnlley's arguments. As to the fiiffmec's profit, it eesU 
with himself; and,, if he choose, he can make a horse piiy 
as n^ch or more money than th^ ox, by buying or raising 
young. horses, and working them on. his farm from iwi» 
till four, five, or six; years old : the horte will continue im* 
proving till that age, sti^nd hiy value about two or. thieci 
years, and then decline as he rp9e. A former ou^ 
never to have an old horse on the farm^ except it be % 
brood mare of a very good kind : let him be worked on% 
by the tradesman or manufacturer, whose circomatances, 
generally speaking, better enable him to bear the 1qss« 
as his profiu, even his horse-work alone, are much 
greater than that of the farmer. 

The reader will observe, all my reasoning arises from 
experience. My father constantly used oxen foe, the 
purposes I have mentioned, sometime With the plough 
and harrow, and I have driven them frequently $ and, at 
he bought and bred many, I have had an opportunity of 
comparing various kinds: but working them at. the 
plough or harrow, in hot weatberi was, I think, attend^ 
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Hilh the ^roatttt cruelties [ ever ocmontted ^^fotcing 
the vx to norei fail U>QgM iMogiDg out ef bit mMtht^ 
and ntady to die with beat, lot hours together. I h^ve 
Imown many kiataiices 4^f oxea being killed l^y the exces* 
live fatigue^ others totally spoiled ; and not seldom have 
I stood idle nearly half liie day, while the osien have 
Veen lying 'On the ground, completely e&hansted. lu'^ 
dependent of my Ikther's employ, I never had a farnl 
of eonsiderable extent but I worked oven, and always 
feuod anadvanti^e in so <]oing, but i^eter at tiie plough 
nrlMicmr. 

Boring nay survey of BorsetsMre, I met with oW 
gnntlemaa farmer, of the first rate in all his practices, 
He used forty^^f DevoO oKen, of the very best sort fbt 
the pvrpose of* draught to have 4 proper aptitnde to 
Atsan; and eighteen horses; Ihe latter, contniry to Mr. 
Oidlty's and tny opinion^ to do ^carting woric, as fa^ 
fndaMtfae oxfsn improper to go up mA down Ae tytQs; 
therefore the oxen do the ploughing chiefly. Vi% 
oedMd of feeding the ktter was, to keep them on good 
fsasb in the iumaier> straWvfold till Febrwry> ahd then 
^ood ba^^ One man has two sets of oxen dail^, nbout 
ive hours each tinne ; and they plough in pMrs, wtA reins, 
wichoni n drlvisr. He reokons ihnt dir^e oir^n wiA 
l^ongb as mnob as two horses in a given time ; nnd when 
I drew up the r^porti I oHowed each horse to till nine- 
teen acres and a half} the oxen ploughing only thirteen 
acres an oxi in a whole, year ; tllough suc*h horses as this 
Jarmer keeps ivill, on similar soils ^ his, imd wHh the 
Mune conrse of etops, plough, and keep in eteaq^ 6rder^ 
«As>#y ae^ and apwarda. I have always e^cted this; 
ibe same^ horses leadmg the dung, aqd doing all odd 
yobs o» the'^mn, besides, llierefofe, of th6se oxett, two 
aad a fifth do the woric of onfy onegood horse : and as I 
|l|ink «hfm o^lbe most proj^f kind^ I believe it is out 
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of the power of man to do the basiaeis^ bjr MeD^ ntore 
ftdvittit&geoiuly. This proves them an expensive dhttighft 
at plough. The oxen looked thin» and rather poor;— the 
only animal on the farm that appeared 8d, as he i$ an 
nncoBimonly good keeper. After he has worked diiise 
oxen two or three years, he fattens tfiem ^n good grass 
and lintseed cake, employing a mill m the Winter for ^k 
purpose of making lintseed oil 4Bid his oaoi. cakes ; bat 
the cattle, from being over*drove, are low in condition^ 
and must take the longer time to fattea. .When I wab 
there, he had an ox very ill ; it staggered attd seemed 
ready U> fall on its head, entirdy ftcm over^rivilig: an 
ox cannot \m expected %o walk with a horse^ Tbt 
weight of those Devon oxen, some five years and soma 
six yei^s old," was from 800 to lOOCdb • oarcase: hut 
fhey were mad^ completely fat^ as this );;entleman*s esl<i 
cakes are not^aeezed so close, Consequently ipach sn« 
perior to the cakes geotvally a«sd. 
' In regard to the oxen not carting, they were tendered 
unfit by being hlirae^ed fike barseti. Baring my owii 
practice of *using oxen, I neVcfr found the leau liUBonltJ^ 
In drawhig tbem up and down iuch h3b as Were m any 
of my farms. I mentioned this jcircikmttaaoe to a fanner 
from Corawall, where the coaotry Is very hilly; aid hi 
said they experienced ba porticniar trouble in drawing 
oxen over tl^r hifis, m yokes and hoops ; as taro oxen 
abreast in the yoke, going down hill, ibi theii^ enfra 
ease readily k^im to hold up tfadrbead^ and stop a«iav 
tiage with more weight ^^sn shat of one boasey aad 
especially in a cart which ^rows the wmght backward ; 
and if a waggon, they can tie ap a whed. ,The Datact 
gendeman former aMbws thiA oMa cannot be nied to ad^ 
"Tantage wHhout good grass land, and plenty 4>f It ; wk 
the working ox ought to fiU bis baUy in a litd6 time, t# 
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Ue down to rest : this is higbly requisitei for cattle, it 
may be observed, after much fatigae, prefer rest to 
food; in which' they entirely differ from the horse, as he 
prefers food to rest. 

There have been many instancies of zeal in public* 

spirited men for the use of oxen in the draught atplough«^ 

Hie late Duke of; Bedford was as much prepossess^ in 

their fiiviaorias any man. , Before I w^t abroad, I had 

the honour of riding widi his grace over the farms at 

Wobum, and we had a conversation on that subject; 

iny opinion, was then the sanie as it is now, and I freely 

gave it to his grace., At my return to England there 

was not a single ox-team at plough on his grounds. I 

could mention fL number of similar instances. 

; Every person must allow that oxen are ^ slow team in 

a plough, and I will enumerate some of the consequent 

inconvcnieii'ces.-^The time of getting seed of all kinds 

into the ground, is of material importanoe; so much so, 

that I have known an. excess of from foUr to eight 

bnsfaeb an acre ia graiia:: as to the turnip crop; the 

land cannot be too <]tiiQUy ploughed, or too quickly 

sown with the seed, and harrowed in. I hate ft^uently 

W9tnessed)the.h>8s <rf a crop on part of afield, by the 

Itud ^qg pfeugbedfor the space of two hours only, on 

a hot day^ before being sowed« Therefore, as much 

ihspatch is required, the loing of oxen at those times 

mwt be very rnjudicioitii. If, in using ox-teams, the time 

of sowipg tbeleotasrnbeprqloJlged from twelve daj^ to 

etgfatetn, itsmy'ocottsionia l^ss of more t^q.th^y earn 

ma year» or cim.possiUy be saved by thejia, A gentle- 

aaii fanner made a remark worth i^otioe :— ^^ In the 

•«imox>£ hann^stt it. is neeessarjr to tj^t the horses to the 

Aeid^f^ fUo. In NorfoUc, and some other counties, I 

ptui^cbnfoss I have not wt^jmy farming business doivf 
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to please me more than at Mr. CSoke's ^ep-shearinf^ 
T^here I saw the tomips sown with great dispatch, which 
I know to be of material ceasequence. 

A sort of boast is often made, of drawing oxen 
single, like horses; but I think it a most horrid practice, 
either in horses or cattle. I will give a few reasons, by 
comparison.'-Can any person suppose, if the mail- 
coach were drawn by four horses single, on^ before 
another, that it would perform the number of miles in 
the same time, and with equal ease ? I am of opinion, it 
would be with some difficulty, if they performed it in 
twice the time. , Or, were the horses in a broad-wheeled 
waggon, which is drawn by eight abreast, and some* 
times by ten, put one before another, it is a doubt with 
me whether, they could draw the* waggon, with the 
weights laid upon it, at all, on difficult ground, up hills, 
or in mud. Mr. Culley mentions single-ox carts; the 
adopting of which would be a vile practice, much worse 
than the other : not a single argument has been adduced 
in their favour that wjU bear the test of examination. 
In the first place, a pole to draw the cfu^t by, costs much 
less than shafts, the yoke and hoops less than a cart 
saddle ; harness for two carts, and four oxen in harness, 
would cost at least 20/. ; in yoke and hoops, about 205. One 
man, with four pxen, either in a large cart or waggon, 
* would take as much or more weight than the four oxen 
in four carts, while the fonr carts require eai^h a driver ; 
and, as all friction must consume power, less will be 
lost in a cart with two or a waggon with four wheels. 
A heavy carriage, when set going, will jun wirii very 
little assistance from d^e team, if properly made and 
loaded, as may* be seen in the very. heavily laden ^tage- 
waggons, on hard turnpike roads, proceeding for a long 
distance together, and not above two of the horses, out 
of eight or ten^ with their traces tight. Either a horse 
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or laii ok in a €art b always in dittreis ; he has no re« 
lie^ from the shaking of Ae shafts : add it is obsenried 
hy the stage-waggoners, that the ihaft horses are iowet 
in eonditiot), with the same keep and hoars of working, 
than those that draw ia the traces. But, from my own 
knowledge, I can speak decidedly as to this matter, 
having ftilly tried the experiment when I lived at Don- 
easter, Und carried ale to Sheffield. The tolb at the 
turnpike-bars being less for six carts thm for six horses 
in a broad-wheeled waggon, and having heard a great 
deal, and ^en much in authors, in favour of single-horse 
carts, I thought, by adopting the use of them, to save 
money at the bars ; I therefore got six carts, which were 
driven by two men, the usual load being given to each 
horse, in proportion to what he drew before in the waggon, 
namely, a ton a horse, besides the carriage. The re* 
suh was, the horses, with the same hours' work and the 
same feed, appeared much injured, and the cha&ng of 
the cart made their backs sore; and I found that td 
keep them in as good condition as when in the Waggon, 
they could not Irail more than half thair a^ual burthen. 
Again, when I lived in Ireland, whete diey use ^an ia 
all fanning business, I made one waggon and thr^e hurge 
carts ; each cart carrying as much dung at one load as 
eight cars; consequently, one man and two hbites td 
the fields, which were near the foM-yard, in the same 
given tim^ took out as tnuch dung as eight horses and 
eight men or boys : theitfore, valuing a man's labour at 
It., and that of a horse at Is. 6ef. j^r day, which il 
lower thain can be afforded, the ' difference will be aft 
follows. 

My method of carting dung Was with three carts, one 
standbg and two going ;^one horse standing in the cart- 
shaft«> with two men to fiH, and two horses in each movinjg 
cart, with each a man to drive r^^tj carted to the fieM 
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ten loads each, ttrhitti was thirty hai^ a iHy. Now, to 
do this bosiness with cars, with equal dispatch, it would 
have required twenty^four horsiss, and fhe iBHa^ hiittHf^i 
of men : the account would, ther^for^, stadd ttiud : 

Expense of Carting, 

L. s. d. 

Five horses, one day, at Is. 6d, each ..,076 

Four men, one day, at U» each 4 

Pifli^ence in the saving by carting, each day 2 8 6 

L.3 O 

— 

Expense of Cars. 

Jj. #» d^ 

Twefttywfonr cars, one day, a faorie in each, 

«tU.6d.each « 1 16 6 

Tw^nty*#dur men, one day, U. each •••140 

.X.3 O 



The aggregate saving by the «se of carte, in <biiig the' 
business of one field of thirty acres, for tnmips, attweln 
loads of Avng an acrcy whioh oec^pied twely(e days, at 
£/• 8i^ 6ef^ per day, consequently amounted to 9Qh ts« ! 
And as I carted about 780 loads annually, the difierebce 
of expense betweM using carta and cars, was about 70^ 
a year! 

During harvest work. Lord Conynghetm one day toidt 
an account of the number of sheaves the three large carts^ 
with sbelvings, and the waggon, carried at each time ; 
by which it appeared, that they brought in as many as 
sixty cars* Our practice was, two men and two horses 
to a eart ; and the cart re^re one man and a horse to 
itachear \ t)i6 aceouitt WiH therefore stand as follows, via« 
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Jbxpefm of Carti and Weggwi. 

, If 9. d* 

Eight men, at \$. each, one day ...^••080 

Eight horses, at It. Qd. ditto ...... 12 O 

Difference in saving, each day 6 10 O 

L.7 10 O 

Expense of Cars. 

L. «• d. 

Sixty men^ Is. each, one day 3 

Sixty cars^ is. 6d. ditto 4 10 O 

L.7 10 O 



Our harvest occupied about twenty^ne days bringing in ; 
consequently, as the saving, by using carts in prefeience 
to cars, of one day was 61. 10s., that of the whole barr 
vest, twenty-one days, would be 136/. 10s. ! Now, this 
may stagger an English reader ; but I have known one 
farmer employ a hundred cars at the same time, great 
part of them, with the man and horse, hired at 3s. 6^. a 
day each : if the cars are purchased, the oHgioal cost 
should be considered together with the wear tod tear 
afterwards. 

I suppose the Scotch cart to carry at one time as much 
as two cars ; but if oxen were used to draw them, they 
would move too slowly ; while horses, which go a trot, 
and sometimes even a gallop, to the field, occasion great 
havock when they return loaded, at the cars follow one 
another, by pulling down th^beaves and trampling on 
them. 

Having made this digression, to give a very decided 
opinion as to the utility of small carriages for the use of 
farmers, I will return to the draught oxen. — It plainly 
appears the largest oxen pay the best for the yoke, as 
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they will contiDue increasing in size daring the time they 
are worked ; though even that greatly depends on situa- 
tion. I have known instances of farmers in Middlesex 
baying calves in Smithfield market^ from the best York- 
shire COWS) to rear for stock ; but they do not prosper, 
never attaining the size of the cattle bred in Yorkshire: 
it therefore seems lo me, that the best of the kind 
found in a county is the most proper to keep in that 
county or its vicinity. 

I have stated, that there is a great difference between 
the ox fit for fattening and the ox for the yoke. Mr. 
Culley, in his " Observations on Live Stock" from page 
9^ to page 9B, has given an account of the ancients^ 
opinion respecting the make proper for draught oxen : I 
will add some extracts from that work. 

" Varro says, *The ox should have spacious horns, ra- 
ther black than otherwise, a broad forehead, wide nostrils, 
a broad chest, and thick dewlap/ In another account 
he says, ' they should have thick and long necks, hanging- 
down dewlaps, tails hanging down to their heels, and 
the lower part of them very rough with hair ; the feet 
not broad, nor such as clank when going ; the colour 
black, red, or dun; if white, they are tender:' he prefers 
the red or the dun before either black or white.*' The 
ideas of the ancients, as given in Mr. Culley's book, 
apply rather to milch cows, than to oxen for the sham- 
bles; for they all seem to recommend large bellies, 
which, although unseemly, are a very good sign for milk, 
and in oxen that are not of a fattening kind, but which 
may suit for the draught, as they are likely to be hardy 
and strong, and of better wind. There is a sort of oxen, 
said to have hot stomachs, that soon, when the day is 
very warm, begin to hang out their tongues and give up ; 
which seldom happens to a lean, ill-made ox. But in 
ancient times, breeding for the yoke must have been a 
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nMiitMii-; tlioHgli Ihe cMine ia tbe i^uoiW of dnmght 
04fM miQr partly ^iie firMi Uie impTQV^niQat ia tha 
braKl: ijbe lall«iii«g kind wiM n^fo^n^arily l)f slower^ 
im4 womi work^iBi ; for il ohmqI be supposed posaible^ 
ik9^ • 9iMi iMliMd tQ be £»t Ufc^ Mv< liamb^ri^ should 
QfQfil Fovrell ia swift w latorioua ewrcise. 

It seetns# fnm Mr» TuU-s aoeoant of working oyen, 
ttiftt in dMMf dnys tb^y wdre « soft of iwcQtnfortiibk 
draught cattle : in Scotland^ he says, tb^ ikimefs used to 
%^ of to ploqgh ift the wiQtef with four oxem ; aftier a 
time, these four oaien becoming poor> the ftunner put two 
HHure before the four, to puU them oo ; then, the six got 
poor^ end he was compelled to put two more before the 
six, for the same purpose I 

SECTION XIX. 

Houses proper for Cattle. 

If housfss. are made use of for the fattening of catde, 
they should be spacious and airy, and the standing about 
aix feet wide, or wider, according to their size. It is 
economical, and even better, to have two in one stand- 
ing ; as thereby the man who feeds them cao, with most 
kinds of food, serve two at the same time. But by no 
means let the standing be so wide as that they can turn 
themselves with the tail, or the hinder part, towards the 
manger, for they will not only dung in improper places^ 
but dirty one another, and endanger themselves by being 
overcast. The post to which they are tied ought to be 
placed close to the partition, directly before the manger, 
with an iron staple ; there should be a ring to slide freely 
up and down as the beast moves his head, with a piece 
of chain fixed to it about the middle, a ring at one end^ 
%nd a T 4t the other : the length according to the size of 
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iif^e^ b^a9t, s|o 49 not tp slip over his horas* The m^tit of 
t]^c partition ahpTementtioned is proper for moa^ qpnu^on, 
heasts^ if larger or smaller it miist be i^ad^ a^cor<^gly • 
hut, at all er^eots^ not 89 loog or low as for the h^c;l^s of 
the beauty when he Ue^ down, to go s^gaiast itj^ as 16 
would endanger their being flattene4; independent of 
which, it will give more room hehind. The ^tapdiug 
should he about nine feet from the wall v^hen he standi 
to eat his food ; and the mangeJC ougl^t to be fix^ ^ low* 
as that, when he lies down, his head, may be ^bove it ; 
for if it ht fixed so high as to force him tp draw h^ck, 
he will be compelled to lie in his dirt, because when he^ 
stands to feed, and drops his dung, it will &U ifi the rerj 
part to which his hii^d quarters will thus be forced. 
This is a very material consideration, ^nd ought to be 
strictly observed ; for I know, from experience, do i^t 
you can, some cattle will be apt to lie in their dirt ; and 
when that is the case, I have observed such cattle pretty 
geueraliy do ill in a, house, while the very segai^e cattle 
will thrive as well as others in pastures. When I sur- 
veyed the county of Bucks, Mr. Parrott, steward to the 
Marquis of Buckipgh^un, had built a most superb house 
Cor cattle, superior to most I have seen ; and when I 
made these observations to him, he immediately'said I 
was right, and he would have all the mangers of his house 
lowered, as he acknowledged he had observed his cattle 
to lie in their dirt, without being aware of the cause* 

There ought to be a groove or channel, of about four- 
teen incites wide and twelve deep, at the extent or length 
of the beast, as nearly as possible; in which few beasts 
will like to stand, as it throws them so high at the head 
and low behind, a position unnatural to cattle ; conse- 
quently, either standing or lying, the beast will void his 
dung within the channel, as when he lies down, he will 
b^ uneasy if even any small part of him hang oven 
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The floor, if for cows, may be paved in such a manner 
as to be rather lower at the head than behind, as they 
yoid their urine into the channel. This plan is much 
better for cows ; for when they lie highest with the fore 
part, their oxroad is sometimes forced out; and if in 
calf, the calf is forced in an improper manner backwards, 
which is contrary to nature, and throws great weight on, 
and frequently bruises, the udder. I have known the 
udders of many cows spoiled, by lying in houses im- 
properly contrived. 

A house for oxen cannot be made of the foriii described 
for cows ; nor is it necessary, as the ox has neither an 
udder to injure, a calf to lie heavy, nor an oxroad so 
apt to come down. As it is the natural position for all 
animals both to stand and lie in an even posture, or more 
generally lower before than behind, and always wishing 
to assist Nature, but never to contradict her, I would 
recommend that the ox should stand in the position he 
likes best. If a stone, or a small iron grate, be fixed in 
the part where he drops his urine, it would contribute to 
his ease and comfort ; as it is of great benefit for all 
animals to lie as dry as they can possibly be kept. Lit* 
tering is very beneficial, where it can be obtained. Hay- 
lofts are very objectionable, and fodder-cases little better, 
except for turnips, potatoes, carrots, cabbages, &cl 
Food in general is given with less waste at the fore part, 
as it isliable to drop in carrying between the cattle, when 
they will naturally toss themselves about \ but where bay 
is the only food, and the stacks can be conveniently 
plat^, small holes may be made in front, with or without 
doors ; which is a manner of feeding that I approve of 
much more than putting the hay into fodder-cases, as it 
loses part of its nutritive qualities by being exposed to 
the air. My father, who used to feed oxen on hay alone, 
never suffered a cutting to be more than three feet square. 
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and nlways bad tt covered with a piece of reed matttngi 
to keep the weather from it, and carried to the crib ini* 
mediately : his oxen were fattened at much less expense, 
and in less cime, than cattle are by the methods naw 
adopted. 

SECTION X3L. 

Metk^d of 9aving the Urina in Hone-stables, Catile^ 
houies, ifc. 

Fob this purpose there must be channels^ or grooves^ 
so formed as to convey the urine to some convenient 
place, where a barrel or small cistern is sunk in the 
ground, with a grated top or lid over it, to receive the 
moisture, whence it must be carried to another large re- 
servoir, under cover, till the compost hill is made ; (the 
management of this process, and its great utility, are 
fully explained in my English Farmer, sect. 52, page 
37; and in the new edition of The Expeeiencbo 
Farmer, vol. I, page 206). I have proved the benefit 
derived from this practice by many experiments; and 
have found it adopted in different places, particularly 
the island of Portland, in Dorsetshire, where for a 
number of years they have carefully preserved the cham-* 
berlie of the inhabitants, and applied it as manqre to the 
land intended for wheat, and to that crop during the 
winter months. But when used in the manner there ge* 
nerally followed (which is, by means of a large cask, 
with holes in it, somewhat similar to the machine em- 
ployed in watering the streeu of towns), time and eXf» 
perience have taught them great caution must be ob» 
served, not to apply it either in hot weather or at the 
approach of hot weather ; for if used late in the spring, 
it Will totally kill the wheat: it is likewise iojurioua to 
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the soil if put on when the weather is hot, for the power 
of the sun not only exhales the salts, or saline particles, 
from it, but at the same time the salts of the mould as 
far as it penetrates. The reader may be convinced of the 
propriety of this observation, by only noticing the spot of 
ground where cattle or horses have dropped their urine ; 
which, if during the hot months', will become red, if in 
winter, it will be green. What I have above stated I know 
to be perfectly correct ; as I have applied the black water 
from the stables, collected in a fold-yard, to lucern grow- 
ing in drills, putting it on one row and missing another; 
when, to my great astonishment, I found it to kill some 
plants, and render the rest, which had escaped the wa- 
tering, less luxuriant : but the reader must observe, I put 
it on the lucern at the time it. was cut, in hot weather, 
supposing it would be doubly beneficial, as water and 
manure, in which I was completely deceived. Having 
a ditch, running by the side of a meadow, composed of 
the drainings of a brewery, the urine of cattle, chamber- 
lie of the house, &c. which was very thick, almost the 
substance of cream, I watered a land of the meadow to 
try it, and the result was the same, though beyond my 
comprehension, as it appeared to me to be a sort of 
liquid manure. But the caution observed by the people 
living in the island of Portland, has clearly shewn me in 
what I was wrong. By them the great efficacy arising 
from the Use of chamberlie is fully established ; for al- 
though the soil of the island is very poor, much more so 
than the average of the county, the produce I received 
there equalled within two bushels an acre what I had 
had given me on some of the best land, of more than 
Aree times the value of that on the island. This cir- 
cumstance led me to examine the soil and the crops ; and 
finding the land of a poor nature, and the i^heat, and 
•ven the barley, equal to the report given, I particularly 
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enquired as to their process, when the applicatioa of 
cbamberlic came out. I had obtained a report of the 
island before^ of another farmer, at the market at Wey- 
mouth ; which agreed, as to produce, with the informa- 
tion I afterwards received, and may therefore be consi- 
d^ed as a strong corroboration. 

it will perhaps be observed, that after saying I have 
proved the great utility of chamberlie by my own expe- 
riments, I give an instance in which it failed ; thereby 
seeming to invalidate the former assertion. But it is in 
the making of compost that I have found the urine of 
cattle, horses, pigs, 8cc. of so great value. In all the 
different trials I made of it for .that purpose, it answered 
beyond my comprehension, until time put me in pos- 
session of the cause of its efficacy ; and 1 have every 
reason to believe, that the urine of cattle, or chamberlie, 
added to the compost bill, will be of double value com- 
pared with the application of it alone, and that chamber- 
lie is very superior to the urjne of cattle, 8cc. But, that 
what I am here recommending may not be thought 
a mere whim, and lightly regarded, I will venture to as- 
sert my belief, that eight gallons of the urine of cattle 
and chamberlie mixed, when applied in a proper manner, 
will be found to equal in its 'effects a cart-load of good 
dung. The improved method, now commonly adopted, 
is to spread moold under the cattle, or in fold-yards ; but 
diis is very expensive, does the cattle more injury than 
thfi urine is worth — of which, after all, mych is lost — and 
is a very unsightly practice. 

SBCTIOK XXI. 

Stall-feeding, and the Use of the Fold to turn Cattle in. 

It may be observed, I am to advocate for the fold al- 
together, and I think every person will agree with me in 

oft 
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tayingy that stall-fed cattle would thrive better by bavlog 
their liberty for a few hours each day— during ^be wiatcr 
in the middle, in the summer morning or evenings or 
both; for by standing continually in one posture, the 
animals are prevented from indulging themselves, rubbing, 
scratching, 8cc. and must consequently feel uncomfort- 
able, and be at times prevented talcing their natural rost, 
or sleepipg so long and soUndly as they otherwise would : 
which, as sleep is allowed to be a great promoter of 
fattening, ought to be encouraged as much as possible* 
Constantly breathing in the same crib or trough, must 
also render it unwholesome ; a free, uncoutaminated air, 
is as necessary to cattle ^ to tbe human species. But 
the food given to stall-fed cattle is generally of a strong 
or sour smell, such as turnips, cabbages, and sour grains ; 
consequently the trough or crib will, with the greatest 
care, have a very nauseous smell. It generally happens 
too, there are many cattle crouded in a very small space 
of ground ; of course, if even the building be made airy, it 
will constantly be filled with a putrid steam, which must 
be highly noxious, and detrimental to their comfort* 
Therefore, even their being turned out for an hour or 
two each day will be attended with advantage, by giving 
the place air, and rendering it sweeter ; at the same time 
affording an opportunity of cleansing it thoroughly: 
while the very sort of water I have before mentioned, 
which I have often observed tbe cattle -to drink, even 
when composed of horse urine, pig urine, and their 
own, with a quantity of water^ mi^ed^ add^ bo^i to their, 
comfort and health. « 

Probably there is not a set of men better acquainted 
with the real value of a fold-yard in preference to a 
house, or who suiTer so much Joss for want of it, than 
the London cow-keepers. • It is a well-known fact, that 
there are no cows^ with thick hides and long hair, ;wiil 
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thrive for any length of time in the London cow-houses ; 
nor is it often that the Yorkshire cow will last more than 
three years : the cause is partly ascribed to the food, and 
partly to their standing and^ lying on bricks, added to 
the great heat of the place by the breathing of so many 
animals. One reason given for the Yorkshire being able 
to support it better than any other, is its short hair and 
thin hide. I have heard one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable cow-keepers in London say, that could a fold- 
yard be obtained, it would be the most desirable acqui- 
sition in the business : although their cows are frequently 
out in the air, six hours or more each day, in the winter 
season, and in the summer almost continually, except 
while they are feeding and milking : but, from the great 
number these men keep, the cow-stand is very generally 
trodden a foot deep or more in dirt. The fold wanted, 
is a liltered fold, for them to rest in at night ; for hy 
being out in th« dirty fold, and standing on bricks in the 
house, wet, without litter, their feet become soft, and 
they are freque^itly lame of their hind feet, which causes 
them to lie down oftener than nature requires, and there- 
by sometimes to get swelled knees and sore hips. The 
observation of the London cow-keeper must, I think, 
convince the reader of the justice of my opinion in pre- 
fering -folds to houses ; as the London cow-keeper, had 
he the same opportunity of keeping cattle in folds as the 
country farmers and graziers have, would gladly em- 
brace it. 

It may be observed, that cattle which have been out 
all the summer, have much long hair upoa them, evi- 
dently intended by nature to protect them during the 
winter ; for that hair does not come off, when they are 
out in the air, until the approach of hot weather. I have 
also found that cattle are much nicer in their food when 
fed in stalls, than when kept in the open air. 
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section xxu. 
Ohservatiom on the Food given to Cattle, stall-fed. 

Grains are excellent forcing feed for cattle, especially 
milch cows : but it is an admirable improvement, to chop 
any sort of soft hay (rowin hay is the best), about an inch 
and a half long, and mix it up with the grains, one bushel 
of chopped hay to two bushels of grains : they ought to 
be mixed together at least twelve hours to heat, before 
they are given to the cows; and the harder they are 
pressed down the better. By feeding cows with food in- 
corporated in this manner, I found them to give much 
more milk than when each article was used separately : 
the reason is obvious ; — by the cut hay being mixed with 
the grains, the cattle are compelled to masticate the whole, 
for they generally swallow many of the grains, when given 
alone, without chewing, which may be seen by their 
dung : when they eat this mixed food, the dung is of 
such a composition as to render it impossible to tell what 
they have eaten ; but when the grains are given alone, 
they pass ihem undigested, and fowls, rooks, &c. pick 
them out, but never scratch in the dung of chopped hay 
and grains. I tried oat straw, but the cows declined in 
their milk; nor did they milk so well with red clover 
hay as with lowin : I found hard hay, without exception, 
improper. 

The most necessary consideration in feeding animals 
is, to contrive to give the food in such a way as to cause 
them to use their teeth ; the more the food is chewed 
ibe better. Grains alone are apt to render cows grain" 
sick ;— a disorder which causes them to decline speedily in 
their milk, so as to become nearly dry. This disorder 
arises from a lodgment of undigested grains in the- sto«> 
macb, and a consequent want of passage. The means of 
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cure resorted to by cow-keepers, are turnips or potatoes, 
by way of physic, which are sometimes very expensive* 
I have heard cow-keepers remark, that if the dung of 
cows be stiff, liard, and slimy, they never give much 
milk ; and there is no set of men who have so ready an 
opportunity of judging as to the value of food given to 
cattle, as it may be ascertained in twenty-four hours. It 
would appear, therefore, that the dung of cattle, whe- 
ther fattening or milking, ought to be rather soft ; which, 
from the nature of their intestines, seems worthy of 
notice. The method I have recommended, of mixing 
chopped hay with grains, has not been, that I am aware 
of, adopted by any person besides myself; but I have 
proved its utility :— my cows, so fed, gave 20. quarts \^ 
pint of milk on an average daily; while the greatest 
quantity is taken, by .cow-keepers, at only eleven to 
thirteen quarts for the same time. 

Lintseed jelly is another very good winter's food for 
cattle. To prepare this jelly, put the proportion of one 
quart of seed into seven quarts of cold water, and let it 
stand forty-eight hours ; then boil it three hours, and add 
it to about one bushel of chopped hay, of a soft kind, an 
inch and a half long, or if longer no worse, provided it 
will mix properly, great caution being necessary in mix- 
ing, that every particle of the chaff Qiay partake of the 
jelly, minding not to use more of the former than is suffi- 
cient. If this mixture be made some time before using, 
the better ; and it should be treated in the same manner 
as is prescribed for grains. The mashing process must 
be conducted in the same manner as that of the brewer :— 
when the jelly is boiled, and mixed with the chaff, let it be 
covered to prevent the steam evaporating ; the best cover 
is some dry chaff, as that will imbibe the steam; then, 
when the steaming has subsided, mix the whole together. 
It may be given to milch cows luke^warm; and will 
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cause them to milk well, the milk to be of a rich, plea* 
fiant kind, and the butter of a sweet, fine flavour. 

At Lord So?nervilIe's show, in 1807, I g?ive the fore- 
going receipt, by word of mouth, to the gentleman 
whose name appears to the following letter, written in 
answer to one of mine to his uncle. 

** Hassingbrook-hall, Stratford Le Hope, January 10th, 1808. 

« Dear Sir, 

*' My uncle has received your letter — but 
*' not till yesterday, as he has been from home— and 
** desired me to answer it. This is the place where the 
^^ lintseed was tried. 

'* Mix three pints of lintseed to six quarts of water, 
" let it boil half an hour, and the next day it will be fit 
" to use. 

" Mix six quarts of the jelly with three bushels of cut 
*' chaff, for each beast, and they thrive very fast. 

John Sceatton. 

'' P. $• If the lintseed be put in soak the day before, 
** it will boil much better." 

I saw Mr. Scratton after he wrote me this letter, when 
be informed me that he had given some oxen the 
quantity be has mentioned for about a month before they 
went to grass, aiul it put them forwards in a surprising 
mimner; that they afterwards made great progress at 
grass ; and that he much approves of it for fattening cattle 
for six weeks or two months, though be thinks the 
quantity not sufficient to make them up, but that it 
would do well for milch cows. 

Mr. James Scratton had been accustomed before to 
use lintseed oil in the following manner : to one ox, a 
quart of oil and three bushels of chopped hay daily, and 
increased to two quarts of oil a day. The oil, second 
quality, SO/, a ton ; the best, 40/. a ton. He sprinkled 
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rtie bay with oil, and let it lie to heat. This he thinks 
fattening food. By the manner in which Mr. Scrutton 
uses the lintseed for jelly, three pints, at 1^. a bushel, 
will be about 6d. a day, besides hay and preparing, in all 
about 9^. a day. 

I am of opinion, that the quantity used by Mr. Scrat- 
ton, though enough to begin with, would not be suf- 
ficient to render cattle fit for the shambles. Supposing 
a bullock to be five months fattening, and allowed three 
pints of jelly a day for fifty days, the ensuing fifty days 
six pints, and the last fifty days about nine pints, that 
would be six pints a day for the whole time : then, con- 
sidering the three quarts of seed in six quarts of water 
to be reduced by boiling to three quarts of jelly, the 
seed, taking it at 4j^. a quart, will be \S\d. a day; the 
three bushels of chopped hay about IS^d. ; in all 2s, 3d. : 
(this is reckoning the hay at 60s. a ton, but it is seldom 
worth more to the farmer, to fatten cattle, than SOs. a 
ton, besides getting the manure) : the account, for one 
ox^ then appears as follows, viz. 



Lintseed jelly, 150 days, at ISJrf. a day . . 
Chopped hay, 3 stone daily, at 4ld. a stone. 
One man's attendance •,••••••• 

Fire 

Total for fattening one ox . J 



Note.— Fire depends so much on situation, that there 
can be no correct calculation made of that article ; but I 
think one man would look after ten oxen, chop the hay, 
and prepare the food, for which I allow 10s. 6d, a week, 
as he has to attend on Sundays : though, on this food> 
the manure is worth the man's attendance, which will re* 
duce the expense to 16/. IBs 6d. 



L. 


$. 


d. 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


9 


1 


2 


6 





1 





18 


1 
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By way of estimate— If the price of liDtseed cake be 
16/. 16«* a tOD, and a beast eat lOlb daily at 9.d. per 
poand (the exact expense of one pound would be ij J- 
-f^f but, as there is some expense in carriage^ I allow 
the fraction), then the expense, \$. Sd., added to the 
hay, allowing the same quantity as of jelly, }3id, a day, 
will be 25. lU^^.daity for one hundred and fifty days: 
the expense for one ox being as under : — 

L: s. d. 

Lintseed cake, 150 days, at 50rf. per day .' 12 10 
Hay, not chopped, 3 st. daily, at 4\d. per st. 8 8 9 
One man's attendance 0113 



Total expense of one ox . . L.21 10 

Note.— There is no necessity for chopping the hay or 
cooking, therefore one man may manage twenty oxen; 
while the manure being as good as before, if we say it is 
worth 1/. 25. 6^^. and deduct that sum from the total, it 
will leave 20/. 75. 6rf. ; giving a balance in favour of the 
jelly of 3/. 95. If this be correct, it is worth considera- 
tion. But I am of opinion, that the most judicious way 
WQuld be, to feed the cattle on the quantity given 
by Mr. Scratton, with the proposed increase, and an 
addition of about 5lb of cake to make them up ; it would 
be something new, and grateful to the cattle. I have 
my doubts whether an ox would consume so much hay 
at cake as at jelly. It has been asserted by some, barley 
straw is as good as hay for cattle, at lintseed cake : I 
tried it at distiller's grains, but found it just as deficient 
as it is to bay in all other cases. 

The quantity of cake allowed in the foregoing calcula- 
tion is as much as I ever found my cows would take. I 
have beard it said, that an ox will eat 15]b a day: should 
that be true^ the expense of cake would be 18/. 155. ; 
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but as the bay most be less^ suppose half the quautity, 
which would be 4/. 4«. ^d.^ thus making the sum 
22/. \9$. 4id. 

Potatoes^ likewise, are used for food in the winter. 
They aie generally prepared by steaming, which I have 
tried, and found it not a good practice: but I mixed my 
potatoes for cattle with straw ; had I used hay, it might 
have been better : though I cannot see what advantage 
can arise from steaming potatoes, to mash ihem, especi- 
ally as all the successful experiments I have made in 
feeding have tended to prove the advantage of giving 
food to animals so as to cause them to use their teeth, 
to masticate and chew it well. Little beuefic can accrue 
from a mixture of masb^d potatoes and straw, for the 
latter cannot contain mucb^ nutriment: if oats, un* 
thrashed, cut into chaff, or good hay, were mixed with 
the potatoes, the end I wish to attain would be answered, 
and probably be productive of good effects, 

I have tried potatoes lightly steamed, just warmed 
through, but could discover no apparent difference in 
their nutritious qualities. Horses are very fond of them 
raw, but they are weak food for a working horse ; for 
cattle, about the same as turnips. I'hey will seldom 
pay as food for cattle, as they are so much in request 
for family use ; and if cattle eat as great a weight of 
potatoes as of turnips, they must prove very dear keep, 
as it is supposed each beast would consume about 12 
stone a day. They are at the same time considered and 
found to be very unhealthy food. I knew an instance of 
a London cow-keeper (Mr. Kendal) feeding his cows, 
one hundred and thirty in number, with about 1261b of 
potatoes each, daily, during some part of the winter ; and 
the following summer twenty-eight of them died: when 
opened, their livers, &c. were found to be ulcerated. Froai 
this it appears, that to give them in lar^e quantities to 
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•tore stock is extremely dangerous. They are allowed to 
make the covrs give much milk, but of a very poor, thin, 
unpleasant kind. Steaming has been thought necessary; 
but being expensive and troublesome, it has not, in a 
general way, proved profitable. Preparing lintseed jelly 
is less expensive than any other kind of boiled food ; it 
pays better, and is very wholesome. 

Turnips are another winter's food, and arc both fatten, 
ing and healthy, but expensive, from the prodigious 
•weight a beast will consume in one day, namely, 18 
stone : at that rate, an acre of good turnips will keep a 
beast forty-four days. Calculating him to take the 
same number of days in fattening as is allowed for lint- 
seed cake and jelly, he would, to have his fill, eat 
S acres 1 rood and 18 perches; which, at 3/. an acre, 
would amount to about sixteen guineas : therefore, with 
attendance, the expense of turnips would thus be as 
high as lintseed cake. But as straw or hay is in most 
cases given, the animal may not eat more than 12 stone 
a day, which will reduce the sum to 11/. 45. ; but he will ' 
consume a much greater proportion of hay or straw than 
at lintseed jelly or cake, while the manure would not be 
of more than half the value. However, it seems that 
turnips are cheaper than cakes, but not so cheap as jelly » 
and I consider them a healthy food, and very proper to 
be given to store cattle at straw. 

Cabbages are a most excellent food, and wholesome, but 
very expensive. 

Cauliflowers are a summer food, to which I never 
found any thing equal for cattle. I once fattened a 
Scotch cow i»rtly on them, with grains and grass, and 
the beef was superior, both in flavour and appearance, 
to any I ever tasted : its excellence was allowed by every 
person who ate of it. The carcase weighed 36 stone, 
London weight; aad the inside fat 126tb. When I 
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lived at Slane, I gave this food to twelve rearing calvei^ 
and they grew and throve remarkably well. The cauli- 
flower is a plant of quick growth, and therefore the cid- 
tivation would not be so expensive as may be supposed ; 
many acres of it might be grown on land iateoded for 
wheat, to very great advantage. 

Carrots are a most excellent wintejr food, but very ex- 
pensive, as the taking up only costs three guineas 
an acre and upwards: there is no food superior for 
milch cows; producing much cream, and the best of 
butter. 

In the list of imported plants, the ruta baga, or Swedish 
turnip, is mugh esteemed ; but, during my experience, I 
have never found it so fattening as the globe turnip, or to 
give so much food on }he same space of ground. JJore- 
cole kale I have tried, and found it excellent in the 
spring, in Ireland, where it grows well ; but it does not 
make the same progress in the southern counties of 
England. Thoiisand-leaved atijou I have seen, but not 
used ; it seems a good food, and the produce very great: 
appears suited both for summer and winter. 

C«r», although the best of food, is so expensive as 
never to pay. 

Hajfy when properly harvested, and the cattle are of a 
good kind, rightly managed, is the cheapest food, and 
probably the beef is nearly as good as any, retaining 
more of its natural grass flavour. I allow two acres to an 
ox, which I have found, one season with another, to be 
about the proportion ; and as meadow land, to produce 
fattening hay, can only be of a middling quality, I take 
the produce at about one ton an acre ; thus it appears an 
ox requires nearly two tons of hay to make him fat: and 
allowing him the after-grass before he is put up, sup- 
posing the land worth 9,5s, an acre, and the harvesting 
to cost ICte. 6c?. an acre, tlw? expense will be SLOs.Gd. If 
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he be fattening one hundred and fifty days, the consump- 
tion will be nearly 2 stone 2lb daily ; which^ valuing the 
hay at 40$. a ton, is about 6^. a day ; or if we value it at 3/. 
a ton, 9j(/. a day : the necessary attendance being very 
liitie, is fully paid by the manure; and there will be 
refuse hay tops and bottoms, with some leavings, that 
horses will eat. This seems a very economical plan, and 
is the mode of fattening cattle in the winter which I was 
ffrst taught. 

It may be observed, that in my calculations for fatten- 
ing cattle or milch cows I always allow plenty of food, 
as I am no friend to serving fattening stock in a sparing 
manner. They should, as before stated, . be fed with 
great regularity and in equal proportions, never givihg 
them at one time more than they will eat, or laying any 
thing before them they dislike. The number of times 
they sljould be fed daily, depends on their food :— lint- 
seed cakt ought to be given twice a day ; lintseed jelly, 
the same ; hay, three times ; turnips, and all such washy 
food, four times : always dividing the time as equally as 
possible. With such management, cattle will become 
fatter in one hundred and fifty days, than in three bun* 
dred even with common usage. My own experiments 
have convinced me, that great nicety is required both as 
to time and manner of feeding animals of every de- 
scription. 

Tares are summer food, much in use, very valuable, 
and may frequently be grown to profit ; they are sold near 
London, for the purpose of soiling cows, at from 
7/. to 10/. an acre : but this is a very dear food to buy, 
when, in addition to the first price, it is to be felched 
from a distance of three or four miles. Tares seldom 
continue good food for many successive days : in wet 
weather they become yellow at the bottom, in some de- 
gree putri6ed, smelling fusty imd unpleasant; and when 
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they lie together, in leading from the field, they ac* 
quire the same smell. To have tares in perfection, they 
ought to be sown, at the furthest, every six or seven 
days. When I kept cows, I bought tares at 8/. an acre ; 
which proved very dear food, there being much waste in 
them, and they are scarcely ever sown sufficiently thick. 
As to tares being grown very long, it is useless, the cowi 
then eat only the top part; and if they are mown before 
flowering, there is little of them, nor are they so good food. 
If sown more thickly, they would be shorter, and con- 
sequently better. 

Rtd clover is also a summer food ; much better than 
tares, and cheaper, as it may be mown twice or three 
times. 

Lucem is a very valuable summer food; it may be 
mown two or three times, is about equal to clover in 
value as food, and will stand for many years. 

CoW'grass is very similar to red clover, though not so 
fattening ; but, on land that suits it, does not want re- 
newing for a considerable time. 

I have used early May and York cabbages inihe summer, 
and excellent food they are, where the land suits them ; I 
doubt whether any other crop would fatten cattle so 
quickly, cauliflowers excepted, on the same space of 
ground. When cut while the cabbage is young, if a nick 
be cut across the stalk at the top, it generally, throws 
out two, three, or four sprouts, which very quickly be* 
come cabbages, and probably are equally fattening, if 
not more so than the first. 

In soiling cattle, in the summer, I have been greatly dis- 
appointed. I had formed an idea, that by being kept.in 
a quiet state, and receiving their food reguhurly, they 
would fatten, and that quickly; but I have found only 
cabbages and cauliflowers to answer that end ; all other 
things k^p cattle merely in middling condition, but 
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wili not make them fat^ or, if they be fat, scarcely keep 
tbeip in that state ; Dor will store cattle grow and iin« 
prove as they will out, on very moderate keep. When 
I lived in Ireland I stall-fed some; but a neighbouring 
gentleman farmer kept great numbers of very £ne cattle 
for the purpose of fattening by stall-feeding during th^ 
aummer. I often inspected them, and his different 
crops ; all was conducted in a very proper manner— one 
crop following another, with open shed, and folds, no- 
diing seemed to be wanting to render the plan success- 
ful. But many of his cattle, which he bought of a very 
good kind, and in high condition, scarcely held their 
flesh. He told me, that in two years he had lost a 
great deal of money; which, as his expenses, on one 
bundred and fifty Irish acres, were l600/. a year, and 
the cattle were rather injured than improved, may be 
taken at not less than 1200/. I had likewise formed a 
mistaken notion respecting the manure, which I thought,, 
from the succulent nature of the food, must be good ; 
but, to my astonishment, I found it very weak, and of 
little value : I have since learned that all weak food will, 
in return, make weak dung, and niore especially in 
the summer months. Many years have elapsed since I 
first observed that dung made in the fore part of the 
winter is very superior to that made in the spring; the 
cause of which I did not very well understand : but I 
have now no doubt it is the power of the sun, exhaling 
the saline particles from it. I have reason to believe, 
that one load of dung made in the months of November 
and December, is worth three loads made by the same 
cattle, and with the same food, in April and May ; that 
the advantages of stall-feeding do not accord with my 
expectations, and that tares do not keep stock so well as 
I supposed. An acre of middling grass, mown and given 
to my cows, was cheaper at 12 guineas, tbaa an acre of 
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tares at ^l. ; the grass was mown twice, and fed after- 
wards: the cows fattened more on the grass, and 'gave 
more milk; and the second mowing was much better 
than the first.— I thought there would be a saving in 
mowing the grass ; but in that opinion I was wrong, for 
the produce will fatten cattle better, and at the same 
time more economically, when they are turned to feed 
on the pasture. • 

There is another inconvenience arising from stall-feeding, 
which I did not foresee ;— cattle will not touch indifferent 
food in houses and stalls, which in the open air they 
readily eat. I have to remark a very singular instance 
which afforded a convincing proof of this observation, 
and gave me occasion to consider the utility of preserving 
turnips for spring food, after the natural season is over. 
—I bought my grains of a distiller who fed many cattle 
on wash and turnips, grains, 8cc.: he had a large 
quantity of turnips preserved, topped and tailed, and 
laid in heaps covered up, looking as well in appearance 
Mn the month of April as they did in January ; when all 
of a sudden the cattle refused to eat them. He asked 
me to take some, and sent me four waggon loads: I 
gave them to the cows in the house, in stalls, which had 
been used to turnips; but I might as well have given 
them so many pebble-stones. At a loss how to act with 
them, I considered the case; and knowing that cattle 
will eat food laid on the ground in the open air, which 
they will scarcely look at in a house, or even in cribs in 
a fold, I had them carried into the cow-stand (which 
was a piece of grass land); they then ate ihem op 
entirely. By this I discovered, that there can be but 
little use in preserving turnips, after the commencement 
of spring, and they begin to run into top ; for although 
those turnips were preserved perfectly sound, their juicy 
nature had left them ; while the cattle, at that timet 

? 
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would hav6 eateu the tops and fattened on tbem. This 
is plainly to be seen when sheep are folded on turnips 
during the winter months: while the turnip is juicy, 
good food, the sheep will scoop the bulb in preference 
to eating the top, which they neglect; but as soon ^ 
the top begins to run, aqd the juice leaves the root aqd 
flows into the top, they then neglect the former for the 
latter, and will, at that time, fatten more on tb^ lops 
than they did before on the bottoms. Now, if this dis- 
tiller had suffered the turnips to remain on the ground^ 
and cut the tops off and given them to the cattle, they 
would have eaten them with eagerness, and fattened upo^ 
them. The result of this experiment was, I gave a bushel 
a day to each cow, while the cows continued to eat the 
very same quantity of hay and grains, without increasing 
in their milk, or being, that I could perceive, in the 
smallest degree improved. These turnips lasted about ^ 
month ; and when they were all consumed, \ expected the 
cows to drop in their milk, but was deceived : it was like 
a man cracking nuts— merely amusement, the turnips at 
that period having neither good nor harm in them- 

I will mention another similar circumstance, which 
has fallen under my observation. — When I surveyed 
Dorsetshire, I met with a clergyman who lives at Gren- 
ville, the Reverend Mr. Evans, who has built a sort of 
elegant shed for a dairy of cows, and, at the time be 
built it, he put in a crib for them to eat their hay from. 
Seeing this a neat, smart-looking cow-shed, and observ- 
ing on the opposite side a shabby crib, made of osiers^ 
I ^sked him for what purpose it was intended, though, 
at the same time perfectly aware of its use ; he told me 
the cows would eat any inferior kind of hay out of that, 
which they would not touch under the shed : and he 
l^ad tried an experiment, by giving the cows their huy 
under the shed for a certain tinpic, and then feeding them 
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in the crib in th^ fold ; and he found they actually gave 
more milk when fed in the latter. This I know to be 
founded on fact ; for cattle at straw in the winter will 
thrive much better, and eat the fttraw with more eager- 
ness, when laid on the ground, without a crib, than 
when it \% put into one. My own experiments were as 
follow. — For keeping cattle at straw in the winter, I 
built a house, and tied them up ; wlien finding they 
Bucceeded much worse than my father's cattle in open 
folds, I thought it arose from want of water at their 
pleasure ; I therefore put a trough at their head, to 
keep the water in, but this availed nothing. I An 
declined housing, and made a handsome fold, with a 
crib, boarded at the bottom, to prevent the corn from 
dropping through, and to keep their straw dry, thinking 
the cattle must do better if the straw were kept froua 
snow, rain, 3cc. : but I still found they did not thrive as 
they ought. I then put cribs into the fold; but no 
method answered so well as the same quantity of straw 
thrown on the ground. When 1 formed the fold, with 
a crib round, I calculated on being able to keep a greater 
number of cattle, together with a few horses among 
them, to pick up the loose corn that might be scattered 
from the straw ; while the cattle would have an oppor- 
tunity of choosing the best of the straw, the refuse serv- 
ing to litter horses, calves, pigs, 8cc. This not answer- 
ing my expectations, I subdivided the fold into three 
parts ; it was large enough at first for thirty, therefore 
each division kept ten: this seemed some amendmetti; 
but I still saw that cattle belonging to other persons who 
had neither fold nor crib succeeded much better than 
mine, which were then, as I thought, fed in a slovenly 
manner— cattle, horses, pigs, geese, 8lc. ail being per- 
mitted to trample on the straw at the same time. For 
this I knew not then bow to account. 

p2 
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In regard to the saving I expected, by not using clean 
straw from the barn for littering the plough horses, 
which were loose, three and three in a stall, it was a 
very improper calculation ; for those horses, being high 
fed, picked out more of the best of the straw by way of 
change, than the cattle: and when it was uken from 
the horses, wet with the urine and dung intermixed, the 
cattle ate it with much greater avidity than they would 
have eaten fresh straw out of the barn ; while, if thrown 
out on a heap, only a master ox or two were admitted 
to partake of it. The pigs fared worse, by the corn 
bAig kept in the manger ; though they produced more 
clear profit than the cattle, for I never gained any thing 
by keeping cattle at straw, further than the convenience 
of raising a store stock and making dung. But it is 
more profitable to give cattle at straw some turnips, or 
other better food, to keep them thriving: for by this 
plan two very material advantages are gained ; first, in 
raising them one year in three sooner for the shambles ; 
and secondly, in the much better quality of the dung. 
Keeping stock in a starving condition is a stand-still 
business, and must prove injurious ; for cattle thereby 
lose in the winter what they have gained in the summer. 
On the whole^ I have found it the very best method, 
if it were not for the dung, to let cattle range at their 
liberty in an open field ; and straw given in the winter is 
much better thrown down in the fold -yard, without 
using a crib either there or in the stall : even the prin- 
cipal cow-keepers have seldom any crib for feeding their 
cows with grains, hay, turnips, potatoes, &c. ; and I 
observed Doctor Layton had removed the racks from his 
stables, for he said the horses made less waste without 
them, and their condition was improved. I have myself 
found, that as great a number, if not a greater, is to be 
kept to much more advantage without cribs than with 
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them : the straw being thrown dowD in that loose way, 
gives them an opportunity of selecting the best, as it it 
not all intended to be eaten; while by lying on the 
ground^ they move it about more readily, and pick up. 
any corn that may be left; for it may frequently be seen, 
when dung is taken from a fold-yard, and immediately 
applied to land, after cattle, pigs, fowls, &.C. have aU 
picked, rooted, and scratched, there will be much com 
remaining, wlinch will grow in the succeeding crop. I 
had an instance of this when I lived in Ireland : where 
the dung being directly appropriated to the potatoe 
crop, there were so many oats grew, although I had not 
less than a bunded strong pigs and many small ones in 
the folds, that I had them reaped, and they materially 
injured the crop. It therefore appears to me not very 
easy for cattle, pigs, 8cc. to find all the corn left in s^raw. 
Nor do I think cattle have any objection to straw 
trodden in the wet, composed principally of urine: 
there is salt in urine, which they like, and is very good 
for them : and even any moist food seems to be their 
choice. When I lived in America, I harvested some 
Indian com, cut at the time the blades and tops were 
attaining maturity, for fodder, though much of the corn 
was only in the milk : when all stacked together in the 
barn, it heated very much, and the corn became soft 
and mouldy. The corn blades and tops being all cut 
into chaff, the cows took the soft, mouldy com, in pre- 
ference to the hard, which only the horses would eat ; nor 
would ev^n the pigs touch any of the soft com. I 
therefore conclude, that cattle by nature require in 
their food every thing soft, in their drink something 
saline, or physical, such as the water of ponds in which 
is a mixture of the urine of horses, pigs, their own, and 
even chamberlie ^nd sope-suds, with the rain that falls. 
In regard to trea^oient, it may be seen, that housed 
cattle are much inclined to scurvy in the winter, consi* 
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derably more so then horses, while those that are fed in 
the open air in fields are less subject to that disease ; this 
plainly shews, that cattle require some management dif* 
ferenl from the practice now generally adopted. 

SECTION xxiii. 

An Experifnetit in feeding Catthy tried by G. Grierson, Esq. 
in Ireland. 

In this experiment, the weight of Iiayand turnips con- 
sumed by twenty-tlirec heifers, from November 4th, till 
February 18th--nineteen heifers, from that time till the 
10th of March--seventeen heifers till the 18th — ^thirteen 
heifers one day— twelve heifers till tlie 26th— eight heifers 
till the Ist of April — and three heifers till the 5tb, was 
as follows :-r- 



leot. Hi«lfett. 


Ternips. 






To{M.Bulbi. 

St. St, 


Nov. 4 . 


23 




- 


5 • 


23 




- 


6 . 


23 




- 


7 i 


2^ 




- 


d . 


23 




• 


9 . 


23 




- . 


10 . 


€8 




- 


11 . 


23 


. - 


- . 


It . 


23 


. - 


- 


13 . 


23 


. * 


- 


!*•. 


23 


. - 


- 


15 . 


23 


. - 


- 


16 . 


23 


. 8 


$ , 


17 f 


23 


. 8 


8 



Hay. 

$t, 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 



1101. 



. 


Hciturt. 


Turftips. 


Hty. 






Topsb BuUw. 

St. St. 


sL 


18 


. 23 


.88. 


48 


19 


. 23 


.8.8. 


48 


20 


. 23 


. 16 16 . 


48 


21 


. 23 


. l6 16 . 


48 


22 


. 23 


. 24 24 . 


48 


23 


. 23 


. 24 24 . 


48 


24 


. 23 


. 36 36 . 


48 


25 


. 23 


. 36 36 . 


48 


26 


. 23 


. 4S 48 . 


48 


2? 


. 23 


. 60 60 . 


32 


28 


. 23 


. 60 60 . 


32 


29 


. 23 


. 60 60 . 


32 


30 


. 23 


. 12 12 . 


50 



• 424 424* 722 



^ It is lomeilhat'sitigalar, that in these turnips, the tops weighed precisely 
the etme « the Wdha. I hare averaged them at twelve tons aa aere» mpposiog* 
inm ibu (^ami^ of topiy the bote lo l>e onaU. 
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1801. Heifers. 


Turnips. Hay. 


1 










Tops. 


Balbs. 

St. Ibt. St. 


iSOL 


Heifer^ 


Tamlps. 

St 


H.y. 

St. 


Dee. 1 . 23 . 


49 


94 7 . 32 


Janr. 7 


, 23 


• • • 


64 


2 . 23 • 


49 


94 7 . - 


8 


. 23 


• 117 . 


96 


3 . 23 . 


60 140 D . 32 


11 


. 23 


. • . 


82 


4 . 23 . 


24 


52 y . 32 


12 


. 23 


• • . 


96 


5 . 23 . 


4S 


56 . . 


14 


. 23 


• • • 


96 


6 . 23 : 


24 


56 . 32 


16 


. 23 


• • • 


96 


7 . 23 . 


24 


40 . 32 


18 


. 23 


. 105 . 


• 


8 • 23 . 


48 


20 . 32 


19 


. 23 


. 99 . 


32 


9 . 23 . 


48 


40 . 32 


20 


. 23 


. 159 • 


- 


10 . 23 . 


60 


- . . 32 


21 


. 23 


. 42 . 


48 


11 . 23 . 


60 


- - . 32 


22 


. 23 


. 75 . 


-■ 


12 . 23 . 


- 


262 7 . 96 


23 


. 23 


. 153 • 


80 


. 14 . 23 . 


. 


' ' .96 


25 


• 23 


. 160 • 


224 


16 . 23 . 


- 


38 . 96 


^9 


. 23 


. 90 . 


- 


17 . 23 • 


24 


99 . 32 


30 


. 23 


. 75 . 


- 


18 • 23 . 

19 • 23 • 


24 135 . 16 
- . -.96 
48 20} . 16 






1291 


1088 


21 . 23 . 






22 . 23 . 


24 


145 . 16 


Feb. 1 


. 23 


. 186 . 


122 


23 • 23 . 


12 


65 . 96 


2 


. 25 


. 27 . 


- 


25 . 23 . 


- 


. • . 16 


3 


. 23 


. 162 . 


- 


26 . 23 . 


*. 


... 16 


4 


. 23 


. 105 . 


- 


27 . 23 • 


- 


. -.16 


5 


. 23 


. 39 . 


48 


28 . 23 . 


12 


140 . 96 


6 


. 23 


. 366 . 


- 


29 . 23 . 


24 


l6l . - 


9 


. 23 


. 261 . 


248 


30 . 23 • 


12 l6l 0.128 


10 


. 23 


. 348 . 


- 


31 . 23 . 


- 


108 . . 


11 


. 23 


• 87 • 

• 261 • 

• 261 • 
. 87 . 
. 90 • 


• 


1435 


674 2,109 


12 
13 
15 
16 


• 23 

• 23 
. 23 
. 23 


, 


1801. Hdfert. Tamipj. Hay. 
St. u. 


3« 
32 


Jan^. 2 . 23 


. 


. . 96 


17 


. 19 


• 180 • 


32 


4 . 23 


• 


108 • 32 


18 


• 19 


. 180 • 


32 


3 • 23 


. 


108 . 96 


19 


. 19 


. 180 . 


32 
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1801. 


He'fen. TotqIim. 


Hajr. 


1801. 


Hci- Pot»- 


Tar- Hay. 






It 


St 




fen* toes. 


nip.. 


Feb. 20 * 


. 19 


. 190 . 


9« 


Mar. 10 


. 17. - 


$t. It 

. 180 . - 


21 


. 19 


. 90 . 


22 


12 


. 17 . - 


. 90 . 160 


22 


. 19 


. 180 . 


32 


13 


. 17. - 


. 180 . - 


23 


• ^9 


• " • 


32 








24 


. 19 


. 90 . 




15 


. 17. • 


. 90. - 


25 


. i9 


.. 90 . 


. 


16 


. 17. - 


. 90. . 


26 


. 19 


. 180 . 


^ 


17 


• 17. - 


. 90, - 


^7 


. 19 


. 180 . 


96 


18 


. 13. - 


. 90. - 










19 


. 12 . - 


. - . 128 






3620 


854 


20 

22 


. 12. • 
, 12 • . 


, 180 . " 








. 180 . - 




Hfi- l»ora- Tur- 


H.y. 


24 


• 12 . - 


• 60. - 




fera. 


toes. nipt. 














S<. St. 


St. 


26 


. 8 . 241 


. 30 . 64 


Mar. 1 


- 19. 
. 19. 


- . 180 , 
' . 90. 


- 


29 


. 8.112 


. 60 . - 


2 






3 


. 19. 
. 19. 


' . 180 . 
- .180. 


- 


April 1 


353 2490 416 


4 


, 3 • 51 


.30 . 32 


5 


. 19. 


. . 90. 


64 


2 


. 3 . 59 7 30 . . 


6 


. 19. 


- . 180 


. 


4 


. 3 . - 


. 60 . . 


7 


. 19. 


- • 90 


» - 


5 


. 3 . . 


. 30 . - 


8 


. 19. 
• 19. 


- . 90 
. . 90 


. - 








9 


1107 150 32 



Beginning with the month of Novemher, when the 
twenty-three heifers were first put up, they were fed with 
hay alone for twelve days, and consumed 576 stone, or 
« St. 1 lb 3 J 055. each per day. The twelve days following 
they consumed the like quantity of hay ; and of turnips^ 
b«:lbs 232 stone, tops 232 stone, which is 464 stone, or 
1 St. 5 lb 2 oz. each per day :— this appears strange ; as 
they ate as much hay when they bad turnips as when they 
had none : it- seems, therefore, the turnips acted as water, 
merely quenching their thirst, and they had the same ap- 
petite to hay as before. The next four days they con- 
sumed 192 sfone of turnip bulbs, and 192 stone of tops \ in 
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all 384 stone, or 4 st. 816 3J oz. each : hay these four days 
146 stone, or 1 st. 8 lb 3J oz. each ; consequently, they 
increased ^D turnips 2.st. 12 lb 6|-oz. and decreased in 
hay 9 lb a day each : this shews they required 2 st. 12 lb 
6} oz. of turnips to supply the place of 9 lb of hay. 

In December, the twenty-three heifers consumed of 
turnips 2,109 stone, tops 674 stone, or 3st. 12 lb lO^oz. 
each per day; hay 1,120 stone, or 1 st. 8lb nearly each 
per day. In these four days they decreased in turnips 
4 lb 14 oz. each daily, and only 3^ oz. in hay. 

In January, the twenty-three heifers consumed, of 
turnips 1,291 stone, or 1st. 111b 5j oz. each per day; 
hay 1,088 *stone, or 1st. 7 lb 6oz. each per day. This 
month the consumption of turnips decreased 2st. lib 
4i oz. and hay about 9 oz. : which decrease seems to have 
arisen from frost, as there are six days when no turnips 
were given. 

In February, the twenty-three heifers consumed of 
turnips, in seventeen days, 1,980 stone, or 5 st. 1 lb 4oz. 
each per day; hay 467 stone, or 1st. 2 lb 11} oz. each 
per day : then nineteen heifers consumed, in ten days, 
1,540 stone, or 8st. lib Zj oz. each per day; hay 378 
stone, or 1 st. 13 lb 12 oz. each per day. 

In March, the nineteen heifers consumed, in nine days^ 
of turnips 1,170 stone, or 6st. 11 lb 12|oz. each per 
day ; hay 64 stone, or 5 lb 3| oz. each per day : then se- 
venteen heifers consumed, in six days, of turnips 720 
stone, or 7 st. 13 oz. each per day ; hay l60 stone, or 1 st. 
8 lb each^ per day : then thirteen heifers consumed, in 
one day, of turnips 90 stone, or 7 st. nearly each per day: 
then twelve heifers consumed, in four days, of turnips 
250 stone, or 9 st. 5 lb 4 oz. each per day : then eight 
heifers consumed, in five days, of turnips 60 stone, or 
1 St. 3 lb 8 oz. each per day ; potatoes 353 stone, or 7 st. 
^ lb 6 oz. each per day. 
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In April, three heifers consumed, In fivt days, 6f 
turnips 150 none, or 10 st. each per day; potatoes llO 
stone, or 7 St. 5flb 4 oas. each per day ; hay 32 stone, or 
.2 St. 1 lb 13 or. each per day. — It is deserving of notice, 
that these three heifers ate in five days 260 stone of po- 
tatoes and turnips, which is about 17jst. each per 
day. 

The abovementioned heifers were of a middling size ; 
which not only substantiates the fact, that a bullock will 
eat 18 stone of food in twenty-four hours, but that, as I 
have repeatedly asserted, a much smaikr animal eats 
nearly, if not quite, as much as a large one : for 1 rather 
imagine potatoes to have more nutriment in them than 
turnips ; therefore, these three heifers may be considered 
to have eaten nearly 18 stone each a day for three days 
together, besides 2 st. lib Idoz. of hay. 

By bringing the whole calculation into one view— the 
number of heifers, S,106, ibr one day; the turnips and 
potatoes consumed, 10,871 stone, which is :Sst. 7 lb each 
daily, on the average; and the hay, 5,218 stone, the 
average of which is 1 st. Qtb SJ oz. each per day— the 
^irpense of feeding the twenty^bree heifers will be as 
follows : 

L, $• d. 

Hay, 52 ton 2 cwt. 2 st. at Si. lOi. a ton • 112 12 

Turnips, 6i acres, at 4/. an acre .... 26 
Two men's attendance, at 9<. each man, 

twenty-three weeks . . ; 20 14 

One horse and cart. 14^. a week, twenty- 
three weeks 1620 



Total . . . X. 175 8.0 



Thus the cost in fattening was ?/• 12s. 6ld. a bead. And 
it seems, from this experiment, that cattle will, on the 
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average, consume 3} stone of turnips, and about ] J stone 
of hay, each a day ; requiring about a rood of turnips, 
and an acre of good meadow land, to fatten one beast r 
time from twenty to twenty-five weeks. I resided id Ire- 
land when this experiment was tried : the heifers were ia 
good condition at the time they were put up to fatten^ 
about half beef, and they were made good shambles 
meat, somewhat better than the beef at that season of 
the year in Ireland. 

The preceding account was accurately taken by me 
from Mr. Grierson's book, which he lent me for the 
purpose. 

It appears to me, from the foregoing statement, as 
well as by the account given by the London cow-keeper, 
(Mr. Kendal) p. 65, that there must be a material dif- 
ference in the quality of hay made in some parts of the 
kingdom and that prepared by my father (as stated in 
p. £06), who fattened the finest bullocks on hay on/^, aU 
lowing them certainly not more than 3 stone daily. I am 
persuaded the difference must principally arise from tliehay 
being in general too much exposed to the sun, and the nu- 
tritive qualities consequently in a great measure exhfJed. 

SECTION xxiv. 

Description of Fold-yards ; Necessity for having a Recfpt- 
aclefor the Juices which drain from the Fold-yard^ and 
the best Means of Application. 

Th£ fold-yard ought to be so situated among the 
buildings, as easily to receive every sort of manure, 
which the pigs, by routing and turning it over continu- 
ally, will thoroughly intermix. The cattle will eat much 
of the litter that is thrown out from the horse-stables, 
which contains small quantities of hay wasted by the 
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horses, and at times a little corn and odier matters; 
which by this ^lanagement will turn to the farmer's ac* 
count- and profit in % greater degree than if the same 
quantity of bay bad been taken from the stack, and im* 
mediately spread in the fold-yard, as the cattle in this 
case eat much of the horse dung as well as the litter. 

Eating the litter that is taken out of horse stables 
appears rather extraordinary, particularly at the first 
view. I observed at Lord Somerville's show, at Barbican, 
the men had taken some of the wet litter from under 
the horses, and spread it about under the fat oxen; 
and, as they were tied with ropes, they drew buck as 
far as they could, and ate that litter in preference to the 
very best hay and turnips then lying before them : the 
cause of which obviously arises from the salts that the 
horse dung and urine possess. I am at all times a gieat 
advocate for mixing of stock, even on grazing land^ 
such as sheep, cattle, horses, hogs, &c. and the fore- 
going remark shews the propriety of so doing as strongly 
as any thing I could urge; for although a beast will 
not take the grass near to his own dung^ he will near to 
that of another animal. 

To return to the fold-yard. — The space of ground 
should be nearly level, with a small inclination or slope 
towards the receptacle or reservoir. I much disapprove 
of a fold-yard being so formed, as for the middle pait 
to be the lowest, or in the form of a bowl ; for on such 
a concavity the cattle, in the first instance, for some 
time, must lie wet, and the straw, or any kind of litter, 
will remain in a sound state for alhiost any term when 
immerged in water, and kept covered. A singular proof 
of this happened not many years agp in tjie vicinity of 
London. — In sinking a well at Tottenham-court, on the 
estate of the late Lord Southampton, at eighteen feet 
from the surface the workmen dug into something soft. 
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which, upon being sent up in the bucket, and examined, 
was found to be the paunch, or rumen, of an animal, 
containing a quantity of undigested hay, to all appear* 
ance as if it had been chewed but a few hours before. 
On further search, the horns of a cow, and part of the 
head with the hair on, were separated by the axe and 
the spade. Incredible as this may appear, it seemed as 
fresh as if it had been recently deposited, though afterwards 
proved to have lain there upwards of forty years, \rpou 
enquiry, it was discovered that that identical spot had 
been a large pit, or pond of water, into which, at the 
time of the distemper amongst the horned cattle, a 
neighbouring cow-keeper, who then rented the place, 
had thrown in a great number of cows which had died 
of it. The pond was afterwards filled up, chiefly by 
rubbish from London. This circumstance proves the 
propriety of giving the fold-yard a small declination, or 
slope, so that no part of the dung may remain immersed, 
and that' all the foul water, impregnated with saline 
particles, or even any liquid that will promote vegeta- 
tion, may gently ooze into the common reservoir or 
receptacle. The bottom of the fold-yard ought to be 
formed of some substance very cohesive, so as not to 
admit any of the juices to enter it, and have a fall of 
about one inch in twelve feet. The reservoir should be 
made spacious enough to receive a proper quantity of 
roots, corn stubble, weeds, and any refuse stuff that 
may be collected, which will imbibe the juices as they 
gradually ooze in, and form a composition that, when 
taken out, will ferment strongly: and it would be of 
great advantage, when the compost hill is made, to mix 
with it a quantity of the strawy dung out of the fold- 
yard. Another considerable advantage might be oh* 
tained, if the farmer's privy, and that of every family in 
the parish, were furnished with a box or drawer^ easily 
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Ukctt out, ta eolkct the night-soil^ chamberlie, &c. 
wbich^ with the ashes of the houses, soot from the chim- 
neys, and all refuse matter, are a valuable addition to the 
litter in the fold-yard ; for the utility arising from a mix- 
ture oi dilFerent maaures, all worked up with virgin 
earths, is wonderful. 

Were this plan adopted, every load of fold and stable 
dung would at least be tripled, and be of mueh better 
quality than the dung made according to the present 
mode ; and there would be no necessity to buy dung, or 
to fold sheep : as to collecting the roots of stubble, that 
would pay well, if it were only taking them off the 
ground, as they are highly pernicious to the fertility of 
the soil, and all future crops ; they are as hard as wood, 
and by keeping the land light and open, let in the wet 
during winter and the sun in summer, thereby causing 
the destruction of many plants, and injuring the whole. 
It is particularly necessary to mix the night-soil with 
other manures, as it is a fact well known to the London 
cow-keepers, that if applied alone to meadows, though 
spread ever so thin, and a hot, dry summer ensue, it 
will kill every plant ; but when the ashes are thrown on 
at the sAme time, they absorb the moisture, and make 
the night-soil divide: the expense attending this sort of 
care and regularity would be next to nothing. If all 
sorts of poultry were put into houses at night, and their 
dung also applied to the dung-hill, it would be found ad- 
vantageous ; not only as adding to the manure, but as 
a security from various depredations, particularly by 
foxes and night-thie\'es. 

It may seem superfluous, my writing so mucH on the 
subject of manure in a treatise on live stock ; but as it 
is one of the very great uses and profits arising from 
them, I have thought it not irrelevant. But the re- 
si^rvoirri to strongly reoommeadi where it has been 
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tried in the mo^t correct} maimf r^ ha« g^nnaOy fallen 
short Qf the improT^pieDt expected, in eoos^qcace of 
\u being applied in hot weather, for the aaline particle^ 
wi;h nhich ther^ is dq doubt the urine of animals is im-* 
pregnated, ar^ evaporated Vy the heat* A noblemaa 
formed a reservoir in bi9 fold-yard, for the purpose of 
Qolieqting the urine and drainings of the stables and fold** 
yard, and hud the composition carried out in a proper 
cart, and put on grass land in his park ; but although 
his lordship's experiment, in regard to preparation, was 
very correct, and he bad stsjies pot down on different 
spaces of ground, at some distance one firom another, 
OB which large quantities were poured, it made so little 
difference jn the produce, or even the verdure of the 
grass, that neither his lordship nor his friends could 
find out the spots until the stakes were found. The ex* 
periment tried by Mr. Drummond of Bawtry, was at* 
tended with nearly the same result. I have made a 
sort of resceptacle for the drainings of a dung-hill, and 
have, from time-to time, thrown the mixture on the end 
Qf the hill ; but that part proved weaker manure than the 
end not watered : the reason is obvious. From various 
experiments and remarks on evaporation, I am thoroughly 
convinced, that throwing the drainings on the hill 
caused it to ferment, and the saline particles, not only of 
the black water, but also of the dung-hill, were carried 
off with the air. There was another case of a cow-* 
keeper in London, who had a very large pond, into 
which, winter and summer, for many years, upwards of 
two hundred cows went to drink ; and the cows' dung 
and urine had formed a mass of, what every one im-* 
agined, righ manure; the quantity was so great, thai 
clearing it out, and carrying it to his meadows, cost 100/.; 
but the result was, it proved of no service whatever. 
From these different experiments it appears plain, that 
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any kind of rich water, when exposed to the sun and 
wind, soon gets vapid; even urine will nearly become 
pure water again. I apprehend all fermentable bodies, 
when exposed to air> readily lose their strength : — 
bottled ale, drawthe cork, and let it stand some days, 
and it will be nearly divested of its intoxicating quality. 
The object to be attained, therefore, is, so to contrive, 
as to keep and preserve the urine of cattle, &c. as pure 
as possible, and in the cheapest manner. To that «nd, 
all foJd-yards ought to be so formed as to admit little 
superfluous wet ; which may be effected by the building 
being spouted round within the fold, and other spouts so 
fixed as to convey the water to the outside. The next 
consideration is, to get the dung of the fold-yard worked 
pp into rich or garden mould, while the black water or 
urine of cattle, 8cc. is mixed with or clinging to the 
straw or litter ; — the management of which may be seen 
fully explained in the new edition of "The Experienced 
Farmer," section " Of Compost ; "—and it will be 
found, not only the best, but the cheapest way, to have 
it as quickly done as possible. I have commonly kept 
the compost thus formed about twelve months; for I 
have reason to believe it improves by length of time. 
If this method were followed up correctly, there would 
be little or no occasion for the reservoir in the fold-yard ; 
but those mentioned for stables and cow-houses would 
prove of wonderful utility. 

Fold-yards are generally made larger than they ought 
to be ; cattle would thrive much better if the folds were 
formed so as to contain only two in each : but either 
store or fattening cattle succeed to much greater advan- 
tage in the open air, than in houses. This I have re- 
peatedly ascertained while living with my father. Our 
practice was, to fat. en the oxen in small folds, about 
thirty feet wide and forty long; the crib, about six 
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fbet Id length and three wide, fixed m thi middle, at 
the upper end, and so placed, that thd hay mif^ht be 
put in oh the outside., At the lower end was a watering- 
pke^ for them to drink, into which the urine of the 
cattle drained, and towards spring the water b^abie 
quite black. They had each a separate place, at the 
sides, littered to lie on. The fence of the fold was some- 
times feggots of furze, at others thorns ; from eight to 
ten feet high.— This was in the marshes in Lincolnshire, 
within about two miles of the 9ea, and scarcely a tree 
or bcrsh to be seen for miles, the country making a 
dreary, bleak appearance ; and the cattle seemed to me 
to be uncomfortably accommodated— -exposed to the 
cold, in snow or rain, the black water only to drink, 8cc. 
— About this time I went into Craven and Lancashire to 
purchase a bull; when/ visiting different breeders ia 
search of one, I met with cattle that appeared to me to 
have more comfortable accommodations ; in consequence 
of which, on my return, I obtained permission from my 
father to build sheds, with folds adjoining, for our fatten** 
ing oxen, and likewise for our year and half-year old' 
calves. The oxen had about the same space of ground 
as they had had in the fold. I inclosed the folds with 
boards about ten feet high, and farniBhed them with a 
trough to contain clear water; not doubting that the 
well*doing and quick fattening of the oxen would soon pay 
the expense: bat, behold! when about two months had 
passed, I began to perceive that the oxen, so far from 
improving, did not succeed so well as before, with pre-» 
ciseiy the same albwance of hay; aad they began to rob 
the hair off in spots, whieh was an indication of « 
stoppage in their thrift. I had the bare places washed 
with tobacco'water and brimstone— a trouble to which 
we had not been accustomed when the cattle were in the 
open air : nor did they ever answer so Weil in die sheds 

9 
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and folds. I was at that time totally unable to account 
for the cause. The year-olds, though their progress was 
nearly the same, made more waste of hay by eating out 
of a crib^than when they ate from the ground ; but they 
had liberty to ramble over twenty-five acres of land, and 
went to a pond, where cattle very generally scatter both » 
urine and dung at the time they drink, which has always . 
speared disgusting to me ; though, since I came to 
London and have kept cows, I have been completely 
divested of the mistaken notions which I had possessed 
during so many years. — I took a piece of land for the. 
cows, ta serve for what is called a cow-stand, with a 
ditch of moveable water along one end, which I thought 
a very great accommodation ; but I was deceived : for. 
the cows having to be driven through the streets and 
highways to this cow-stand, I observed many of them 
drink as they went, very often where the washerwomen 
had thrown out their suds. This I did not much re- 
gard ; but I soon found that many of the cows abstained 
from drinking at the ditch, of clear water, reserving 
their. thirst to drink at those dirty puddle-holes, as if 
there had been no water in the cow-stand : they would 
sip every drop they could get ; and in dry weather would 
seek about, going many paces out of their road, in 
quest of sope-suds, chamberlie, the dirty water from the 
washing of houses, &c. I have lived long enough to 
learn, that brute animals, as. well as mankind, know 
what tliey like best ; and that nature has . implanted in 
them a knowledge of what is most proper for their wel- 
fare : therefore, when I consider the matter, the water 
where cattle drop their dung and urine being con- 
sequently impregnated with salt, it is*~ doubtful to me 
whether any food or medicine could be devised to be of 
so much utility. The 'more I reflect, the more plainly 
-•ttie.circumitunce appears: beasts, when ia a pasture,. 
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generally go to some particular part of the stream, river, 
or pond, where they both dung and stale in the water; 
and that seems to occasion their consrtantly going to 
the same place, as they like the water at that spot better 
for the mixture. Thus, the reader will perceive I am 
perfectly satisfied in regard to the dirty water. Respect- 
ing the comparative benefit of a house for fattening cat- 
tle or the open arr, I have no doubt ; it may be seen even 
in the rearing of calves; and nature has proved to me, 
they do much better when exposed to the weather. I 
have every reason to believe, that rain and snow falling 
upon fat animals, especially cattle, as they are naturally- 
very hot, is highly beneficial ; for it may be observed 
that fattening oxen never have any frozen snow on them, 
but they frequently smoke like a boiling cauldron. 
Cattle that are fattening in a house, and drink clear 
water, often rub the hair off from different parts ; and 
it is not uncommon for the best managers to have their 
cattle combed, and daubcfd over with some preparation 
or other, to stop or, as it is said, cure Xhem of rubbing. 
Now the fact is, it is the inside that is amiss ; probably 
some sope-suds, given inwardly, which they wouW take 
by choice, would cure the disorder; and in all pro- 
bability, if they were to drink some such mixture 
constantly, the disease would be effectually prevented : 
while snow and rain cause fat cattle to perspire, which, 
by promoting a free circulation of blood, is essentially 
conducive to health. In a fold, where they lie more at 
their ease, they can rub or scratch themselves at plea- 
sure, and take exercise though in a small degree^ drink 
when thirsty, &c. ; therefore the fold, when properly 
managed, is {fj preferable to sheds, or houses of any 
description. 
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SECTION XXV. 

Ruhsfor knowing the AgeofCattU. 
Nbat Cattlb cast their teeth, but none until turned 
two years old ; they then get two new teeth: at three 
years old, they have two more ; and two in ihe succeed*^ 
ing year, when they are four years old, and then cfilled 
fulUmouthedf although, in fact, they are not full-mouthed 
until six years old, because the two comer teeth, which 
are the last in coming, are not up perfectly until they 
have turned that age. It may be worth observation, thai 
there is a tip on the end of the horn which falls off at the 
age of three years ; and about that time they generally 
have a wrinkle near the head, after which, it is said, 
another wrinkle is formed every year; but I do not think 
that is always Co be discerned on all cattle : while the 
jobbers and dealers can Huff the horn, and rasp and 
scrape those wrinkles out, so as to prevent the age of the 
beast being known by that mark. — Cattle have no teeth 
in their tipper jaw in front. 

SBCTION XXVI. 

Hames that Cattle bear at different Jges. 

Males.— The bull, during the time be sucks, is called* 
a iti//-ca^' until turned a year old, when he is in some 
parts called a ittrk, in others 9l yearling bull; then a two, 
three, or four year^ld bull, until six, when he ia aged: 
wlien cut at that age, be is called a segi But if 
castrated or gelt, he is called ^n ox or stoi co^ until a 
year old^ when he is csJkd a stirk, stot, or yearling ; at 
two. years old a Hter, or in some plptces a ttxmter; at 
three he is called a three-year^ld steer; and at four ha 
takes the name of ox or bullock. (In Ireland they call the 
males bullocks at year olds to any age.)— Some kinds of 
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cattle attain their full growth or perfection at six years 
old^ others continue to improve till the age of eighl 6i 
nine jrears. 

Females.— When sucking, the female is callfcd k 
cow-calff then a yearling quey^ heifer ^ or twinter ; the 
next year, a two-year-old quey or heifer; the third 
year, a three^year-old quey or heifer; at four years sh* 
is called a cow, which name she retains to the end of h^i 
existence. 

If castrated, or spayed, she is called a spayed heifer 
or cut heifcTf or spayed or cut quey, in most parts of the 
-united kingdoms. 

SECTION XXVII. 

Buying lean Cattle to fatten. 

Sur^osiKO beef at Sd. per pound, how much per 
pound of the live weight should be given for a beast 
lean ?— This question being asked at the Board of Agri- 
culture, I have thought it might prove instructive to 
elucidate it. 

It often happens that cattle of a good kind sell for 
more per pound — meaning the dead weight at that time — 
than ihey are sold for when fat; and prove much 
cheaper to the grazier than others of bad shapes, and 
slow aptitude to fatten, at very inferior prices: con- 
sequently there cannot be any certain criterion, as the 
best judges are sometimes greatly disappointed in their 
choice of very poor animals. 

I have known large oxen increase during the summer, 
on good grass, in about twenty weeks, and from that to 
twenty-five weeks, from 500 to 600)b the carcase. I saw 
six Yorkshire bred oxen, that had been grazed in the 
county of Lincoln ;'->they were bought in at Lincoln 
fathr, the £9th of April, and sold at Smithfield on the 
Monday before Christmas ;— the price bought in^ 21 A 
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each; tbe price sold at, 37/. 10s. each; the time kept, 
ihirty-three weeks : they therefore paid the grazier 10s. 
per week each. Now, these oxen, on the average, must 
have increased about 500}b an ox, to obtain the price 
sold for; and as they had travelled about one hundred 
miles to market, at a season of the year when travelling 
is very injurious to cattle, I make not the least doubt but 
they had lost lOOlb each : and the grazieV observed, that 
for the last eight or nine weeks they had gained nothing, 
as they had been fed entirely on grass and hay; conse- 
quently these oxen must have attained the weight 
above mentioned in twenty-four weeks. I have stated 
this circumstance, being a known fact: but as it is an 
unusual profit, I will suppose an ox in the lean state, of a 
good kind, and his live weight at the weigh-scale to 
amount to l,200ib; then, allowing him to be one half 
offal, at 8rf. per pound, he will be worth 20/. ; or at Ad. 
per pound for the whole of his weight, the same sum : 
which answers the question asked. To allow a more 
average profit, an ox of that size should be sold for 30/., 
and his increase be SOOlfc. An ox of this size will require 
one and a half acre of land, worth A5s. an acre, to fatten 
him ; then, supposing sheep food, during one whole 
year, to be worth SOs., one year's interest of money 205., 
assessments ar|d other taxes 5s. in the pound, if this be 
brought to account, the statement will appear as 
follows :— 

' Expense. L. s. d. 

Beast bought in at SO 

Kent, li acre, at 45s. per acre .... 376 

Assessmients, &c. 5s. in the pound ... 016 lOj 

Interest on 20/., at 5/. per cent .... 100 

Profit . . . r 5 15 7} 

Total . X.dl O 
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Produce, L. s. d. 

Beast sold at 30 O ^ 

Slieep keep ..••.. 100 

Total . L.Sl O O 

This profit leaves the grazier above three years' rents, 
which is more than is requisite on grazing land, i^d 
probably more than is made one year with another, 
being about 7/. : a large ox will give him a produce 
of about two years and^ half, with 20s, for sheep. 

Smaller cattle, if their increase be in the same ratio^ 
will not produce the like sum ; but they are to be fattened 
on poorer land, and do not take so long a time. If they 
b< averaged at sixteen weeks, there is little advantage to 
be made of the keep after the first three or four months ; 
though cattle of small size during the summer, by being 
ftit more early, obtain a better price. But as this part 
of the work is intended rather to shew the increase of 
cattle, than the real profit, I will suppose a beast of 
420lb weight to be bought at Sd. per pound, weighed at 
the weigh-scale for his carcase only (or double that 
weight with the ofial, at 4d. per pound), which will b^ 
14/.; and his increase I80lb: then he ought to be sold 
for 20/., for sixteen weeks* keep, which will be 7s. 6d. a 
week : and allowing one and a half acre of poorer land^ the 
rent SOs. an acre— sheep feed the same as before, though 
he is not so long on the ground— assessments, 8cc. 5s. in 
the pound —interest 5/. per cent; this brought to ac- 
count^ will stand as follows : — 

Expense. L. s. A 

Beast bought in at . • 14 

Rent, 1| acre, at SOs. per acre 2 5 

Assessments, &c. at 5s. in the pound ... 0113 

Interest, 14/., at 5l. pex cent 14 

Profit 399 

TotAl • X.21 # e 
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Produce. Jj. $* i* 

^^as^ sold at SQOe 

Sh«#pk66p ^ 10 

Toul • X.21 O 



The two foregoing aecounts are drawn out with an iaten- 
tioQ tQ she^ the advantages and 4i&ddvaDtage3 of large 
and small cattle; and partic^larly the great benefit 
arisioig from rich pasture land ; for I have reason to be- 
lieve that ^ large qx, with c^uick aptitude to fatten^ some-> 
times incr^as^s in twelve months as much as a small ox 
. weighs. But thisi advantage chiefly falls to the lott of 
the fortunate ^an with good land : for i^ raising the 
large o^, he recjuires better food^ and is not ready lot 
flitten un^til six or seven years old—a Ipng time for ai 
young breejder to lool; forward for a return; %q finable him 
to pay h|is rents, many of which days recur during that 
perio4> The small-sized ox differs much in 9II respects : 
— he can be raised on worse keep or poorer land, and 
<;onaequently at less expense ; and be is ready to be- 
Qome a fattening ox aJt three or three and a half years 
old : his- increase, of course, must be smaller, and the 
produce; Icjss, but there are two returns ia the time, with 
npt so much risque. 

It should be observed, that these calculations are made 
supposing the cattle both good of their kind, and the 
management the same; hut probably the average of 
cattle^ on^ year with another, falls short of the given 
profi^. The day the six oxen w\ere sold at Smithfield, a 
grazier there told me he had htul a single ox that paid 
^l. for. grass and hay for abeut thirty weeks: his in* 
creasy ilt^ust therefore have l^en 6SQf6, which, at Qd. 
f^er J^oi^d, is 22/. ; but sucl^ ap increase as this wooid 
be impossible in small-sized animals. 
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From these caloulations it appears that a large ox vx* 
creases about 31b a day ; and consequently, at 8(2. per 
pound, pays 2$. a day, or 14s. a week, for his keep : and 
the small ox increases about l^lb a day, which, at the 
same price, pays but half as much as the large ox : there- 
for^ it is evident that large oxen are the most proper 
to fatten in the winter at lintseed cake, or any such ex- 
pensive food ; for in my own experiments with the 
Scotch cows, which, when fat, weighed from 500 to 
640lb dead weight, they ate only one fourth less than the 
large Yorkshire cows, that, when fat, weighed from 840 
980tb to dead weight : the increase of the latter being 
aboat double, and the saving of food by the former but 
one fourth, if they take but two thirds of the tiow to fat- 
ten in winter feeding, it comes to nearly the same thing, 
provided the large ox or cow keep increasing during the 
whole time of its feeding. 

The progressive increase of animals is rather a new 
calculation with me ; the first circumstance that brought 
it under my particular consideration was, the growth of 
a pig at Slane, whieh staggered me at the time, the in- 
crease being above £lb a day. I thought it somewhat 
extraordinary ; but probably it is not so much so as I 
then considered it : a. cow is noticed in this work, which 
paid $2. for about ninety-three days' keep, and beef 
being atthat time Qd. per pound, her increase must have 
been a little more than di lb a day, to make her pay that 
Mm. This is the most correct mode of proving the real 
value of animals ; but although Mr. Bakewell was parti- 
cularly attentive in selecting the best of each kind, he 
never had a weigh-scale to ascertain their increase : for 
when I formed an idea of publishing this work, thinking 
the investigation very material, I applied to Mr. Honey* 
bomey to know if they had tried the increase of animals, 
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when he gave me for. answer, it was a consideratioo to 
whicb they had not attended. 



SECTION XXVIII. 

Several Disorders to which Cattle are liable, with approved 
Remedies for the Cure, 

The blain. — Provide a cane, or stick that will bend, 
long enough to reach into the great bag or stomach of 
the animal ; then take a piece of soft woollen cloth or 
linen, but flannel is the best, put into it some tow, soft 
hay, cotton, or wool, to the size of an egg or a little 
larger, and tie it on the end of the stick (if there be a 
nob to the stick the better) : this done, dip it in tar, and 
open the mouth of the animal, with one hand take hold 
of the tongue, while with the other hand you gently 
thrust the stick, with the tar upon it, down tlie throat 
into the stomach ; there let it remain about half a mi- 
nute, for the tar to dissolve and disperse; then draw 
it very gently up, the slower the better, as wind will 
follow, which in some cases gives great ease: repeat this 
three times, and the animal will be immediately relieved. 
After having administered this medicine, which has ef- 
fected a cure in ten or fifteen minutes, I take a pint of 
common salt, and putting it into a quart bottle fill it up 
with chamberlie, shaking the bottle until the salt is dis- 
solved, and give it the cow or ox ; it operates as physic, 
keeping the body open, and is a safe means of prevent- 
ing fever. — This disorder is caused by an angry red push 
in the skin, very sore and painful : and in times of infec- 
tion it is a sign of the plague. It affects the throats of 
cattle, producing bladders of wind and water about the 
root of the tongue, which, if not expelled, grow large, 
and choak tbeanimal. 
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It may not be amiss to mention how I discovered tbe 
nature of the disease, and the mode of cure. — I had a 
cow at Walworth that, in an instant, began to swell in 
her body, her eyes to extend very much, and to rattle in 
her throat, appearing to draw her breath in an unusual 
manner, as if she were in a state of suffocation. I ima- 
gined it arose from wind only, or what h> termed being 
blown in cattle ; and having been very successful in the 
cure of that disorder by this remedy, I administered it 
in the same manner ; when, in a few minutes after it had 
been applied, she got l)etter. The immediate efficacy of 
the medicine, I apprehend, arises from thrusting the stick 
or cane down the throat, which breaks the bladders (and 
it is for that reason I prefer flannel to linen, as more 
Hkely, in passing the root of the tongue, to have that 
effect); while the tar, beiqg nauseous, causes the animal 
to throw up a large quantity of thick saliva, coughing 
and sneezing violently, and in consequence to break wind 
behind. > 

I have good reason to think this disease is occasioned 
by something in the air; for during my residence at 
Slane, when the cows were brought up to milk, there was 
a cow which the man did not observe to be in the least 
disordered as he drove from the pasture, but as he was 
tying her she fell down, in the course of ten minutes was 
blown ready to burst, and died in a quarter of an hour : 
tbe same evening one of the labourer's cows fell as his 
•wife was milking her. I have had and known many die 
in the same way, when, supposing them to be poisoned, 
I applied sallad oil, but never saved one. The labourer's 
cow and mine were a mile asunder, therefore, it was not 
probable their deaths arose from the food ; and this opi- 
pion has been since greatly strengthened. The same 
morning I mention my cow at Walworth being seized in 
this way, I went to a cow*keeper's, near Mary-la-bonne 
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park^ a distance of at least four miks from Walworth i 
my cow was taken after eating hay and grains, about 
half past ntoe, and at quarter past twelve I was in the 
house with the cow-keeper at Mary-la-bonne, when his 
son entered, saying three cows had fallen down and were 
" dying: this cow-keeper keeps about ISO cows. We 
went out, and it appeared to me as if all the three would 
be dead in a few minutes. He said they had got the 
bfain, a term I had never before heard for the disease, 
and asked me if I knew it. I said^ I did not ; but ob- 
serving they were affected in the same manner as my cov^ 
had been a few hours before— being all extended on the 
ground, their eyes starting from their heads, and thdr 
fundament and oxroad ready to strain out — I told the 
cow-keeper my success ; he immediately applied the samci 
remedy, and they were all in a few minutes on their feet 
again. I have no doabt, had I have known the nature 
of the disorder sooner, I could have saved many cows. 
The cow-keeper said, he had lost numbers in his tim^ 
by it; he now and then saved one by pushing a knife 
through the nostrils, cutting the ears, tail, &c. and some- 
limes by opening the neck-rein, which was the first thing 
they did, but very seldom any blood followed : it was as 
black and thick as tar ill these three cows, and I do not 
think they got eight ounces of blood from them all. So 
small a quantity of blood cannot effect a cure ; but when 
it does happen, I apprehend it may arise from the knife 
being run through the nostrils, when the blood causes 
the cow to sneeze. Snuff might have the same or better 
effect, if the sneezing do effect the cure ; which is very 
probable,^ by bursting the bladders at the root of the 
tongue. 

When I returned home, I found in a book I had, a 
description of the disease similar to that I have given. 
A short time afterwards, I had another cow a^eted im 
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the saihe manQ^r, when I looked for the bladders and 
could see them very plainly ; it, therefore, seems to me^ 
from the nature of the disease, that the remedy here 
prescribed must be a certain cure. 

I did not bleed either of my cows, which confirms me 
in the opinion that it is not the bleeding merely that saves 
the animal, but the sneezing* The cow-keepers were not 
at all acquainted with the disorder, though they in sonoie 
measure formed a tolerably good idea of it, supposing it 
to arise from a quantity of wind in the blood, which, bj 
cutting the skin in many places, was suffered to escape. 
But although I did not bleed ray cows, and they reco- 
vered, I would nevertheless recommend bleeding ; there 
can be no harm in so doing, and good may by chance 
attend it : and I would always give the salt and chamber* 
lie afterwards, as it is cooling, and very beneficial in all 
inflammatory disorders, operating as gentle physic: for 
the salt, being heavy, settles among the undigested food 
in the stomach, and causes it to ferment. After the salt 
and chamberlie is given, the cow or ox should be put in 
tome field or place where there is room to walk aboot^ 
and plenty of water, as they drink much after this dose, 
while the going to drink and returning from the pond or 
river causes them to take more exercise than they would 
in a fold, which is always good when physic is taken. 

Heaving, in cattle.--A disorder somewhat similar in its 
first appearance to that last mentioned^ though of a quite 
opposite nature : this disease arises from eating juicy 
food ; or some sorts of fattening food will cause it, sucit 
as green clover, turnip tops, Scc. and wheat bran will 
have the same effect. It has been the general opinion, 
that it IS occasioned by the food swelling within the ani* 
mal ; bat this is erroneous, as the cure, which is found to 
be easy and simple, clearly proves. The old remedy, 
which was, running a knife through the skin, belween 
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the buck and the rib, into the intestines^ and putting a 
goose qoill through the incision, to let the wind out, verj 
frequently effected a cure, though unnatural, and a bar- 
barous, unseemly operation. But notwithstanding the 
nature of this disorder differs much from the last, the 
cure is the same. It chiefly arises from the glands of the 
mouth being over-abundantly supplied with saliva, which 
passing continually down the throat, .the stomach be* 
comes too full, and the end of the gullet or windpipe is 
stopped, so as to prevent the passage of the wind or 
breath. Many men of gross habit, after eating a hearty 
dinner, feel themselves similarly affected, from the same 
cause ; but this unpleasantry may be infallibly prevented, 
or some relief obtained when the stomach is overcharged, 
by smoking tobacco. Cattle are fond of cole, turnip 
tops, clover, fresh eddish, &c. with which, it is said, 
they burst themselves ; this is a very erroneous opinion, 
as the -cure clearly shews that the complaint does not 
arise from the food, but from confined wind in the sto- 
mach. Any stick with a knob thrust down the throat 
will give ease ; but I much approve of tar being admi- 
nistered, as, from its nauseous quality, it will cause 
animals to endeavour to get it up, by a kind of vo- 
mitting, which makes them throw up much saliva (I have 
seen them discharge as much as a quart at a time), and 
affords eff*ectual and immediate relief. 

I discovered the cure for the blain to be a certain re- 
medy for this disorder during my passage to America^ 
liaving cattle on board ship, which I fed with a small 
quantity of hay, some liutseed €ake, oats, and bran. I 
had one heifer, bred by Mr. Coke of Holkham, of the 
improved breed of Mr. Fowler's Rollright sort ; she was 
of very great aptitude to fatten, and after taking her feed, 
generally in a morning, would be blown up ready to 
^rst. Halving seen, at the Board of Agriculture, a new 
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invented cane, with a knob at one end, for the purpose 
of thrusting down the throats of cattle that had choaked 
themselves while eating turnips^ it struck me that the 
same proceeding might give relief on this occasion; 
and knowing tar to be excellent for the hoose (a sort 
of coughing to which some cattle are liable)^ I dipped 
a strong piece of rope in tar, after unravelling one 
end so aa to imbibe a larger quantity, and put it down 
the throat of the beast, when I perceived wind to follow 
the rope as I drew it out, and the animal was imme- 
diately relieved. Now, this heifer being blown three or 
four times a week, the repeated operation of running the 
knife into the intestines must inevitably have occasioned 
her death ; while by the mode I adopted she was restored, 
and fattened very much during her passage. Using the 
knife as above described is highly improper ; it is at- 
tacking the disorder at the wrong part, for the cause of 
this complaint lies forward. The salt and chamberlie^ 
which I have always administered after each application 
of the tar, acts as a gentle physic, and gives ease to the 
bowels, in which there is undoubtedly more wind at that 
time- than is consistent with health. — The method of 
using this medicine being explained in the cure for the 
bkin, I refer the reader to that article. 

The disorder of heaving^ in cattle, resembles what is 
called the bile in the catalogue of human diseases, and 
. is erroneously supposed to arise from some affection of 
the gall-bladder ; but I am convinced it is solely occa- 
sioned by a too-abundant flow of saliva into the stomach. 
I have myself been much troubled with this complaint, 
for which, after trying many things prescribed by the fa- 
culty, I found an effectual remedy in smoking tobacco ; 
thi§ I do^immediatcly after every meal, spitting as much 
as possible- I therefore, judging by analogy, as well as 
fron* observation, am firmly persuaded that this disorder 
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ni €f tde ii to be cored only by tnch vemedies ba will- 
j^fevcfBt die too great sectetmi of sadfva, or promote ids 
dMeharge wfaea mofe abundoirt tban is required for liat 
porpoteB of nasticatioii and digestion. 

The k^nt, or kooic-^Thiu disorder is e kind of coughs 
mg, as if the eattle bate something in their throats which 
they cannot remoTe; and in theTiolence of coughing, 
H causes them at the time to force their excrement to 
some distance from them. It is supposed to arise from 
some affection of the lungs, which I have reason to be* 
Ijieve true, from the loss a cow-keeper sustained in con- 
sequence of feeding his cows during one winter ptenti* 
fulty on potatoes, as before mentioned : he usually visited 
bis cowff every night, and, observed those that were dis* 
ordered to cough and horst in a very strange manner for 
5ome time before fhey died; and when opened, their 
lungs were found to be ulcerated : I therefore think it 
likely that such is the nature of the complaint. To cure 
this disorder, have a new-laid hen's egg in one hand^ 
shell and altogether, and with the other band take hold 
of the animal's tongue, while you put the egg as ^ as 
you can down its throat ; then with the cane or stick 
before described convey about a pint of tar, by repeating 
the operation, into the stomach. This I have proved to 
be an eflectual cure ; and, what is astoni^ing to me, it 
is seldom necessafy to have recourse to it a second time 
for a long period : therefore, if the complaint be of the 
nature supposed, either the tar or egg, or both combined, 
must be of wonderful efficacy for the lungs* The last 
cow to which I gave it was reduced so low by the flux# 
in cattle called the skit, as scarcely to afford any milk ^ 
and I had had an eminent cow-doctor to her, who gave 
her up, and, persuaded she must die, advised me to send, 
her to Smithfield, where she would sell for forty Or fifty 
shillings, that being more than she would fetch when 
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dead. After applying this remedy only once, I gave 
her another medicine for the flux (which immediately 
follows), and she recovered, came to her milk, calved, 
milked well, and afterwards made a good fat cow. 

Purging, or skitting.— This is generally occasioned by 
starving, or low keep, which renders the intestines thin ; 
and when the cattle come to better keep, they skit, by 
some called, or said to, be, rotten. The cow last men- 
tioned was in this condition ; and the doctor was recom* 
mended to me as being particularly famous for curing 
this disorder, or I am generally my own cow-doctor. 
But I never before knew a beast cured that was so bad 
as this cow. Knowing that almost all complaints arise 
from the stomach being in an improper state, I considered 
the case, and took the following method for cure : — I 
put about four ounces of chalk, beaten to a very fine 
powder in lone quart of the lees of red port, which I 
prefer when they can be obtained ; having mixed them 
well together, I gave it to the cow, and three doses, one 
every other day, effected the cure. I have since given it 
to two other cows, and it has had the desired effect 

Another cure for purging. — Take fern roots, the sort 
that grows in fields, a large handfql, and boil them gra- 
dually in two quarts of sweet milk, until reduced to one 
quart : — give this lukewarm. 

To prevent the black'leg. — ^This disorder is much more 
common in Ireland than in England, which renders the 
jdea many persons have, of its being the bite or sting of 
some poisonons reptile, improbable, as it is said th^re are 
no venomous animals in that country. I have no doubt it is 
the state of the blood ; and there never has been, nor do 
I believe there ever will be, any cure for it ; for if the 
blood be in a state of immediate putrefaction, there is no 
time for cure, as it is instantaneous death ; consequentlyi 
prevention is all that can be expected. While I lived at 
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Slane, w« had^ in the month of October, about thirty 
calves, from ten to fifteen weeks old, when one of the 
famous breed, from Union, died of this disorder. This 
alarmed me very much, as 1 had been told, that some 
breeders had lost their whole stock by this disease, which 
was by some thought to be an epidemic : however, al- 
though I had never seen it in cattle (I had in sheep, my 
father having lost six or eight out of thirty), I imoM^ 
diately had every calf bled ; and in three days after- 
Wards, I had them all rowelled, by some called fru^^oiung ; 
which is done thus:-^shred bearsfoot (an herb) and 
garlic, an equal quantity of each; then bruise them to^ 
gether, and mix them up with a little fresh butter : having 
cut a nick in the dewlap, raise the skin on every side so 
as to contain a small portion of the mixture, then, with 
a needle and thread, give the skin on each side the hole 
or cut a stitch or two, to keep the mixture from dropping 
dut : if onion be applied instead of garlic, it will make 
no great difference. This disorder in Ireland is seldom 
observed to happen to poor men's calves, from which it 
is imagined that it only attacks animals with rich blood : 
I, therefore, reduced my calves* food ; and as there were 
not any more affected, I have reason to believe it a e:oad 
preventive. 

Staling bloodf or by some called the bad water. — ^Tbis 
is known by the urine being high coloured, which by 
many is supposed to be mixed with blood ; but I appre- 
hend that to be a mistake : it probably arises from fever, 
as the cattle are immediately off their food, and their 
nose dry, horns and ears cold, all indicating that state, 
which renders the urine of a high colour. Costiveness 
directly follows, frequently occasioning the death of cattle 
in this disorder ; it is tlierefore highly essential to keep 
the body open without increasing the fever, an effect in 
which 1 have never found the following remedy to fail : — 
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Take two or three handfuls of stinging-nettles, and boil 
or stew thein slowly in three quarts of water until re- 
duced to about one quart ; when t-ool, give it the beast : 
then, having ready a pint cf comuion salt put into a 
quart bottle filled up with chamberiie, shake it well until 
the salt be dissolved, and immediately give it to the 
beast. This remedy I believe to be infallible \ and my 
•uccess in tins disorder has led me to many other disco- 
veries. — It is a doubt with me whether the nettles have 
any tiling to do with the cure; as I have known this dis- 
order cured with butter -miik and pig's dung, and a frog 
with a large quantity of cold spring water : but I have 
known eacli of these remedies to fail ; the former pre- 
scription never. 

jfi/iV-aorw,— This disease seems to be a decay in the 
spine of the back ; it is situated at the bottom of the tail, 
within about three inches of the end, where there will be 
a separation, the bone being by some means gone, sup- 
posed to be occasioned by a worm (hence the name ^f 
the disorder), and some cow-doctors pretend to have 
found it, but I never saw any thing of the kind. If yoa 
take hold of the tail and turn it upwards, the end will 
drop down ; or with your fingers you may perceive a se^ 
paration of the bone. The symptoms by which it U 
known are, when the beast attempts to rise, after making 
an endeavour, he will drop down again, at first onct^ 
then twice, until at length he is totally unable to get wj^ 
For want of knowing the disorder many cattle have been 
destroyed, by applying medicine, lifting them up, hang* 
ittg tliem in slings, 8lc. as the beast is not perceived tQ 
lose his flesh before he falls, nor does he refuse his food* 
The remedy is, to cut a piece oiF the tail end, and let it 
bleed; if this be thought disfiguring the beast, slitting 
the part will equally effect the cure. Farriers open the lail^ 
and put in some sort, of salve, either through ignoraocs^ 
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or by way of making a bill ; there being no necessity for 
such an application , as I have made a cure by cutting 
the tail only, after the animal has been unable to rise for 
several days. If he be down before the disease is disco- 
vered, he will eat his food, as it causes merely a weak** 
ness without sickness ; but, ever since I have known the 
great efficacy of chamberlie in all cases, I have given 
that, as by the beast lying, for want of necessary ex- 
ercise, he may be bound, which will cause a fever ; it is 
at the same time a security against any further complaint, 
may be of service, and cannot injure. A fat beast is 
equally as liable to this disorder as a poor one, I attri- 
bute it to a caries of the internal parts of the bone : am^ 
putation, therefore, is the readiest, safest, and surest 
cure; only be certain to cut the tail a little higher than 
the diseased part. If down, they generally rise in two, 
three^ or four days, at the farthest. Some persons lap 
the tail up with salt and onion; but it seems to me, 
from my experience, unnecessary; the bleeding, bein^ 
exposed to the air, gives new life and vigour, for the 
cutting alone has never failed to effect a cure. 

Foul in the Foot. — This disorder generally happens 
on low, wet land, or in wet weather, and seems to 
arise from cold : it is to be discovered by the foot being 
dwelled between the hoofs, or claws ; is very painful, and 
shews itself in a tumour, very much inflamed. A poul- 
tice would undoubtedly be the proper remedy, but it is 
in such a part impossible to apply it. The most gene- 
ral practice with farriers is, to apply tar and quick lime, 
to hasten the suppuration of the tumour : and ihey draw 
a hair-rope backwards and forwards between the claws, 
to promote a quick discbarge. Some apply verdigrease 
with the tar and lime, but it seems unnecessary, as I have 
used them all; and, after opening the tumour with a 
sharp knife when it appeared ripe, each of these appiica- 
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lions has worked a cure. My father's method was, to 
cut up a sod where the diseased foot had trodden, and 
either turn it over, sward-side downwards, or hang it on 
a hedge in that position. I am unable to account for 
this cure ; to me it is incomprehensible ; but in all the 
experiments I have tried^ this remedy, so simple and 
cheap, has proved the best. The first year I was atSlane,' 
we had many cattle troubled with this complaint; I ap- 
plied nothing else but what may be called a charm, and 
they all more readily recovered than when I used severer 
applications : therefore, in future, I mean never to have 
recourse to any remedy but the sod ; though probably 
rest is the grand restorative. 

Gargle.— This is an inflammation, first discovered by 
a swelling of the paps (and sometimes by a soreness 
in the limbs), which keeps increasing until the udder 
is very much inflamed. It often happens to fattening 
cows, but more frequently on some lands than on others ; 
so much so, that on some marsh lands in the county of 
Lincoln a cow cannot be fattened, nor even a heifer that 
has never given milk : an ox likewise has been known 
to have it. When it affects milch cows, it most com* 
monly arises from bad milking, which occasions a con* 
gestion of milk in the udder. During the time I lived at 
Slane, where we milked upwards of forty cows, several of 
those that were dry for calving, and one heifer that had never 
given milk, had this disorder, when our Cheshire dairy jnan 
used to rub the part with cold spring water and Castile sope, 
always bleeding them, by which means be readily brought 
them about ; I therefore think that a good remedy. The 
rubbing is thought very essential ; he would rub them 
for nearly two hours a day> an hour at each time. I 
should recommend, in all cases, to give the salt and 
chamberlie, and that in a morning, when the cows are 
going out tp take exercise, where they can obtain plenty 
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of water. I hare given it at night, but I fonnd that im- 
proper ; it did not operate in the sarae manner, for want 
of exercise and water. It is an almost general custom to 
give cows four ounces of Glauber's salts; but I much 
prefer the salt and chamberlie : and remember, no rearm 
water. When cows are so affected, great care should be 
taken to draw out the milk or whey as perfectly as pos- 
sible: and there will frequently be lumps of corruption 
in the veins, which retain the whey or milk behind them ; 
therefore, they should by all means be got out, or the further 
generation of matter will be promoted. If this disorder 
happen to be neglected until the udder appears unnatu- 
rally distended, and violently red or inflamed, it is then 
necessar)', after drawing every thing that can be forced 
out of the paps, to rub the part with marsh-mallows 
ointment, goose-grease, lintseed oil, or elder leaves, 
boiled in milk to a pulp, with an addition of hog's-lard ; 
all these things are very good : house-leek, white lily 
i»oot, and good rubbing, will mostly effect a cure. Some 
people cut off the paps of the cow, which is both cruel 
and unnecessary : I do not approve of any such harsh 
methods. But, after all these remedies, there is no- 
thing equal for any violent inflammation, if the trouble 
be not thought too great, to fomentations made with 
cow's dung and chamberlie, into which may be put 
either elder leaves, white lily roots, wormwood, rue, 
groundsel, or marsh-mallows, or many other plants 
and herbs : and although this disorder happens at a 
time of the year when the grass is in a fruitful state, 
salt and chamberlie given would be a means of preven- 
tion, as it never attacks cattle fed on salt marsh land. 

yW/ott-s.— This disease is known by the eye of the cow 
(the upper part first) turning yellow, and in a little time 
afterwards the skin turns of that colour, so as to appear 
trough the hair in every part. As a remedy for thi« dis- 
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order, some persons boil about eight ouaces of safiron 
in a quart of milk, and give it to the animal. Another 
medicine, mentioned by Mr. Billingsby in his Somerset 
Report, and said never to fail, is, two ounces of flower of 
mustard mixed with any liquid, and repeated two or 
three times in twenty-four hours. This disease has never 
fallen under my immediate observation; all the other 
complaints herein described have, and the efficacy of 
the different medicines given has been fully proved. 

Grainrsick.— Yor this disorder I have always found the 
salt and chamberlie an effectual remedy. It should be 
given in a morning, either fasting, or after the cattle 
have been fed, if they do not loathe their food, which 
is generally the case ; and they should then be turned 
into the cow-stand or pasture, exercise being an essential 
in the cure of this complaint. 

Moran. — ^This is to be known by the cow going about 
in a very solitary manner, with a sort of moaning or 
grunting : the ears and horns very cold. Buttoning or 
roweling is the usual remedy, and generally effects a cure. 

To make a cow cleanse after calving. — ^Take a red-her- 
ring, and boil it in one quart of water, until the fish is 
dissolved ; and when cold, give it to the cow. This me- 
dicine I have used only twice, when it had the desired 
effect ; both the cows cleaning in the course of two 
hours after the dose being given. 

A general Drink for Cattle. 

Take four garlic heads, one quart of new milk, three 
spoonsful of tar, and three spoonsful of sweet oil. This 
is a gentle physic, and a diuretic at the same time.— Cham- 
berlie is equally as good as the milk, if not bettor. 
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The following recipes were received from a man for-* 
merly a manager at Mr. Richardson^s cow-yard. Grays-* 
inn-lane, London, who was said to keep at one time 999 
milch cows. 

To make a cow cleanse after calving. — Take two ounces 
of mur powder, one ounce of diapaint, one ounce of the 
tincture of myrrh, and boil them in a quart of milk. 

To cure a com of the gargit in the 6iig»— Give eight 
ounces of salts, dissolved in a quart of water : this must 
be repeated three times every other day. Rub the bag 
well once a day with an ointment made by boiling four 
ounces of mallow ointment in a pint of malt vinegar; and 
draw the paps well three or four times daily. 

To cure a beast of the maw^bound (in London generally 
termed gr(i2/i-«icA). - One pound of goose-grease, boiled 
in a quart of milk, will give immediate relief, with one 
dose. 

To cure a cow of the gargit within, after calving.— Take 
three ounces of nerve ointment, three ounces of mallow 
ointment, three ounces of oil of turpentine, one ounce 
of yellow rosin, and dissolve them over a slow fire, stir- 
ring the mixture until cold. 

To cure the foul in a beast's foot. — ^Take half an ounce 
of goulard, half an ounce of butter of antimony, half an 
ounce of the oil of olives, mix them well together, and, 
first cleaning the part with a hair rope, apply this oint- 
ment once a day. 

To dry a cow of her milk, without a drinA.-— Take four 
ounces of old tallow, two ounces of bees-wax, half a pint 
of vinegar, half a pint of tar, six ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and boil them till thoroughly incorporated. 
Dress the bag and the milk veins with this compo- 
sition, and it will turn the milk to water in four days. 
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CHAPTER n. 



SHEEP. 



SECTION 1. 



Ihb various kinds of sheep, so far as relates to their 
value— the average and greatest weight of the carcase — 
the seasons of the year when the mutton is most in sea« 
son— and the age at which they are generally killed — 
have been taken from the " Salesman and Cutting But' 
cher;" and I shall arrange them in a table, that the 
reader may at one sight be enabled to form a comparison : 
I have added some further remarks and observations of 
those men, which relate entirely to the London markets ; 
but these being the principal, furnish the most correct 
criterion that can be obtained, when brought under one 
general head. 

SYNOPSIS 



OP THE 



Different Breeds of Sheep in Great Britain. 



COUNTIES. 

1 Dishley, ornew' 
Leicester 



Aver. Grt. 
ytht wbt. 

Uf> lb. 



20 45 



Age nhen kined.— Remarks and Ob* 
serrations. 

two years old generally ; in sea- 
son 6ve months, from June ; 
worth more per pound than 
tome of equiri weights. 
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COUNTIES. 


Ayer. Grt 
wht wht. 


% Lincolnshire 


. 22 53 



5 Gloucester 



22 ,52 



4 Durban., or. ^ ^^ 

Tees-water 3 

5 Dartmouth 1 ,^ ^^ 

> 10 22 
J^atts . . , 3 

6 Exmoor . . 16 «2 

7 Dorsetshire . 19 30 

8 Herefordshire *> . ^ 

9 Ryelands . . 3 

10 South Down . 18 36 



11 Norfolk 



18 32 



12 Nottingham 
Forest 


.}'« 


24 


13 Herd wick . 


. u 


J9 


U Cheviot 


. 16 


22 



Agrw&en Ulled Remarks and 01^ 

sertatioDs. 

one third two years old, two 
thirds three ditto ; five months 
in season, from May to Sep- 
tember ; worth as much as 
Downs ; have most lean flesh ; 
some of the coarse Lincolns 
are partly a straw colour, 
called yellow. 

two years old generally ; are as 
good mutton as Lincolns; 
have more loose fat, and dark 
flesh ; much lean intermixed 
with fat. 

three )ear» old generally; pro- 
duce two, three, or sometimes 
four, iambs. 

two years old generally ; mut- 
ton equal to Downs. 

two, and two and a half years 
old. Good mutton. 

two years old generally. Equal 
to any of their weight. 

three years old ; equal to any 
mutton. 

one year and a half old ; worth 
more per pound by 1</. than 
any of iheir weight ; in season 
from January lo April. 

two thirds two years old, one 
third three ditto, good mutton 
from February to April ; not 
saleable in summer: good 
sheep not wonh so much as 
Downs by \d, a pound, and 
inferior ones from \d, to 1 J</. 
a pound. 

three years old ; equal lo any 
mutton. 

four and a half years old ; ditto, 
ditto ; ditto. 
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15 Dun-faced 

16 Shetland . 

17 Welsh . . 
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Aver. Gr. 

vrht vrht. 

pr qr. pr qr. 

lb. lb. 

7 12 



8 14 
11 16 



18 Pennestone ^. 12 16 

19 Cumberland . 12 l6 

20 Westmoreland 12 l6 

21 Northumberland 2 1 50 



22 Warwickshire 23 50 

23 Oxford . • 23 50 

24 Hertfordshire 22 52 



25 Kent 



21 55 



26 Berkshire • . 21 32 

27 Wiltshire . . 25 5S 

£8 Hampshire . 16 26 

^9 Portland . . 8 12 

50 Merino . . 8 16 



Age wbeii killed. — Remarks and Ob- 
senratioiis. 

four and a half years old ; equal 
lo any mutton. 

ditto; ditto. 

three years old ; no belter mut- 
ton when fHt ; the greatest 
price in winter. 

four years. old; equal to any 
luuUon. 

ditto ; good mutton from July 
to Octcfber. 

ditto ; ditto. 

two, and some three, years old ; 
as good mutton as any : largo, 
long-woolled sheep, mixed 
\'ery properly with lean and 
fat. 

two and three years old ; as 
good as Lincolns. 

ditto ; equal in mutton to Lin- 
col. . and Leicester, and rather 
belter liked. 

three years old; good mutton 
from January to May ; sell 
well for haunches. 

three fourths two years old, one 
fourtli three ditto; equal to 
any large polled sheep's' mut- 
ton. 

two years old ; inutlon lowest 
price of any. 

three years old; equal lo any 
of iheir weight, from .Innuary 
to April. 

two years old ; equal to Dor- 
j>ets, 

liirec years old ; mutton said 
scarcely any to equal. 

two and three years old ; good 
multon-as Welsh. 
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Arer. Gr. 
COUNTIES. wbt wbt. 

pr. qr. pr. qr. Age when killed .— Keniarks and Ob- 
Ib, iL aerratknia. 

31 Spanish . . 8 l6 two and three years old ; good 

as the Mi-rino nearly. 

M Irish ... 23 40 ditto and ditto ; very good 

mutton from May to De- 
cember. 

33 Wicllow-hills 13 22 three and three and a half years 

old ; excellent mutton, from 
May to November. 

34 Isle of Man . 5 8 three years old ; mutton equal 

to any kind. 

35 Do. another kind, 12 18 two and three years old ; good 

mutton. 

36 Somcrseuhire 20 40 three years old ; mutton equal 

to Glqucesters. 

37 Do. another kind, 19 33 two years old ; equal to Dorsets. 

In the preceding synopsis thirty-seven different kinds of 
sheep are given, many of them varying in their weights, 
the quality of the mutton, and season of the year when 
their flesh is in perfection; which latter circnmstance 
arises chiefly from the quality of their food, as when 
that is in a state of perfection, the mutton will in a short 
time become so too. This may be seen in the rich 
marshes of Lincolnshire, where the mutton is in per- 
fection from the beginning of May till September, it 
being chiefly a grass county: and although there are 
many sheep brought from that county at all seasons of 
the year, and from different sorts of food, the cutting 
butcher always gives the preference to those fed on 
grass, even of the very same kind of sheep, and from 
the same parish. Some are fed on coleseed, as it is 
called, though in fact it is tlie plant of cole, which being 
strong and rank communicates the same unpleasant^ 
flavour to the flesh, and may be seen by the back bone, 
when chined down, looking black, not the natural 
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colour of the grass-fed mutton. As a contrast, in Nor- 
folk, which is a turnip county, the mutton is in perfec- 
tion from February till April, and not saleable in summer. 
In Cumberland, where the best mutton is produced, or 
at least it is as good as any, the sheep are in perfection 
from the beginning of August till September; which 
arises from their being fed on heath when in blossom, 
and other mountain plants. I remember being once at 
Whitehaven in the first week of October ; and having 
heard of the delicacy of that mutton, I ordered some for 
dinner, having a party to dine with me ; when the land- 
lord at the inn told me, I should not like it, it was then 
out of season, and poor dry meat: however, out of 
curiosity, with other things, we had a leg of mutton, 
and very inferior it proved. I have particularised these 
three different kinds of mutton by way of comparison, 
to shew the reason why the cutting butcher has given se- 
parate times for the various breeds of sheep being in 
season. Thus it appi^ars by these remarks, and by many 
experiments and observations which will be recorded in 
this work, that the flavour of meat very much depends 
on the food, more than on the breed or the nature of the 
animal's flesh : and a principal reason why small animals 
are generally found to be sweeter and more delicate meat 
than large, is, they require less time to fatten; frc^m their 
small quantity of flesh, they much sooner gain the 
necessary proportion of fat to render it agreeable to the 
consumer. An instance has been mentioned (see page 
167) of a cross of a half English and French cow being 
killed in the Borough by Mr. Reynolds, which proved 
the very worst carcase of beef I ever saw ; while a large 
Yorkshire ox proved, contrary to every person's expec- 
tation, a remarkably good carcase. I have reason to be- 
lieve, if the cow had been taken at a more early stage, 
she would have been very different ; on the other hand, 
from the size and extraordinarily coarse make of the large 
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oxy lie required more time to attain perfection, and 
therefore had he beea killed sooner, he would have died 
not so fine beef* It has been repeatedly determioed, 
that the poorer the animal is at the time he is put to 
feed, and the sooner he fattens, the more delicate is his 
flesh in flavour ; and as both the cow and the ox had 
been kepi some time for show, the cow had become 
strong and oily, as almost all artificial food has, more or 
less, a strong smell and taste : and another thing stall- 
feeding, being contrary to nature, is an unhealthy prac- 
tice, which in time must injure the flesh ; for, as may be 
seen, all stalUfed animals are apt to rub, which is occa* 
sioned by the scurfy, and an animal killed when in- 
fected with that disease must be bad in flavour, and the 
flesh less wholesome to the consumer. 

It may also be proper to explain how the London 
salesmen and the cutting butchers are enabled to deter- 
mine as to the perfections and imperfections of so many 
kinds of sheep as have been here enumerated, some of 
them bred at very great distances from the metropolis ; 
a circumstance which has astonished me. At the time 
I was collecting information, when making enquiries re- 
specting the Tees-water sheep, thinking they were one 
kind in particular which it was very unlikely had ever 
reached Smithfield market, I ventured to ask the cutting 
butcher if he had ever killed or cut up any of them, as 
1 had never seen any at that place ; when he very readily 
replied. Yes, he had, and he wished he had an oppor- 
tunity of killing many more of them, for they were the 
most profitable sheep he ever did kill ; and he observed, 
to his shame it might be said, the first lot he ever 
bought and butchered he laid them at 4lb a quarter less 
than they weighed. Thus, it will be seen, where I give 
an opinion for or against any of the dififerent sorts of 
sheep, my information is derived from the same source 
«is that of the cutting butcher — from seeeing the animals 
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cut up, to which I have paid great attention ; I have 
thereby learned where their perfections and their imper- 
fections lie, and am enabled to describe the most useful 
and proper shape of a sheep, which I will give in a 
ram. Sheep, be they of what kind they may, should be 
of one make, with very few exceptions ; though a riam 
and an ewe should differ, which I shall explain here-, 
after. 

SECTION 11. 

Description of the Ram 4 

Beginning at the head— His mouth should be small, 
with thin lips; the fore part of his face narrow, and 
rather long-visaged ; his eye quick, having a lively ap- 
pearance ; his ears neiiher particularly long nor short, 
but thin, and sharp at the ends ; the crown of his head 
fine and narrow, for when that part of the head is broad, 
the lambs frequently stop at the crown in yeaning, 
which causes frequent loss in the ewes ; and by the 
crown being fine, the ears will stand near to each other, 
as will the eyes : his ears and head should have smooth 
hair upon them, sufficiently set to protect them against 
the sun and from the ravages of flies in summer, and the 
severe frost and cold in winter; and there should be a 
small portion of wool on the crown, called a topple, to 
prevent flies from galling the head ; but by no means 
wool on the sides of the cheeks, or ou the face, further 
than the back of the ears, so as to be muffled like an 
owl : his neck, near the head, at the back of the crown, 
ought to be rather tine close to the ears, but to increase 
very quickly, and be strong in the withers, so as to be 
well filled with flesh in joining the shoulders— to have what 
the cutting butcher calls a good scrag, and be heavy in 
(he neck vein, before the shoulders; his shoulders at the top 
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should be broad, but rather roiindi well filled with flesh 
not on any account hollow between the blades, nor 
should the blades be so high as the chine, for that space 
being well filled with flesh is an indication of meat in all 
useful parts ; and although it has been thought by the 
best of judges, as breeders, a recommendation for sheep 
to be hollow there, and along the back, even to the loin, 
the cutting butcher finds sheep so made to be light 
fleshed, and generally, when made fat, deficient in flesh 
in proportion to the fat, consequently it becomes a pro- 
digious fault. He should be somewhat higher before 
than behind, having a gradual descent to the tail, which 
wiir give a sprightly look, and when he is in a pen, in 
the market, cause him to keep his head up, like that of 
a game cock : — a sheep so made will travel much better 
than one low before, with his head depressed. His 
breast end should be full, and well extended between the 
fore legs, pushing much forwarder than his knees ; his 
arm, down to his knee, well-filled with flesh ; his out- 
shoulder the same, to cover the blade bone; and the 
joint below should be what is called ^Tif, that no joint or 
bone may appear when he is naked, or sheared, which 
is unsightly, and denotes coarse flesh : he ought not to 
have loose skin on any part, particularly from his under 
chap to the end of his breast, which is often observable 
in bad-bred sheep, called leather; his fore flanks, or 
what are called the plates in cattle, should be strong, to 
hold up his belly, and prevent his being gutty ; his back 
broad, and full of flesh, and continuing of a regular 
breadth along the loin and rump to the tail : he should be 
lengthy in his carcase, particularly in his rump, and the 
width continue to the setting-on of the tail (not to be what 
is termed txfiped away, viz. to begin declining from the 
bucks towards the tail, until the rump near the tail is very 
4iarrow) : his tail should stand low, though not so as to 
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be goose-rumped, but well cloven, formiog a good 
cushion, or what Mr. Bakewell used to call a feoVs-cap. 
Mr. Bakewell had a sheep he called Rumps (the largest 
in that part I ever saw one). The part of the tail that 
joins the rump, which is termed the strunty ought to be 
very thick, and full of flesh and fat, but declining re- 
gularly towards the bottom end, which should be very 
small ; his bucks formed round with the last rib, and the 
end so proportioned as to lie in such manner as not to 
appear raw-hucked, and not farther out than the last rib, 
lying rather within, and the rib so near to the buck that, 
even with an empty belly, he may not look hollow, but 
well covered with flesh and fat, so as to have a level ap- 
pearance: his ribs, from the shoulders to the bucks, 
ought to project one a little farther out than the other 
towards the bucks ; and the ribs should be round, but not 
short, and well let down in the side, or what by some 
breeders is called of good mould; — for many fashionable 
breeders have had such a dislike to sheep being gutty, 
that they have bred them for short ribs until, when they 
travel any great distance to Smithfleld, they look as if 
their entrails had been taken out, and they have no guts 
at all, which is become a vile fault : such sheep are found 
to prove very light in the scale, and the butchers detest 
them ; therefore the extreme of round high ribs should be 
avoided, and a regular proportion be observed— to be 
formed like a good-carcased horse for the road, capable 
of bearing the fatigue of travelling, with the least injury 
possible. His flank behind should be fnll^ and extended 
to the ct>d ; his twist, viz. the part between the thighs, 
also full, and the lower he is cloven between the thighs 
the better, so that his cushion (which is the part above 
the tail), twist,- and cod, may all join : the outer part of 
his thigh should be full of mutton, as near down to nhe 
hock, or cameril, as nature will admit; not to go wide 

8 
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behind, in snch a manner as some sheep do, bending 
Outwards, which is a weakness, and is the cause of their 
becoming leg-tired in traveling, and sometimes spavined 
like a horse, and lame ;— I mean he should not be wide 
in the haunches, and narrow with his feet ;— sheep so 
made, are generally light in the inside of the thigh, with 
much Joss of weight on the best part of the leg of mutton, 
and always short of fat, as they are ^ure to be bad in the 
twist His leg should be straight, and full of mutton, 
inside -and out; the l^g bone, or ten bone (being the 
bone fix)m the fetlock to the hock), straight ; the fetlock 
short, and straight: his hoof should be round; the fore 
leg straight fh>m the fetlock to the knee, to shew as 
little joint as consistent with nature, and by no means 
large knee joints ; his fetlock short, and not on any ac- 
count to tread low, in a bending manner : he ought to 
hkve a sort of short hair on the legs below the knee, and 
likewise oit the hock or cameril, but nothing inclining to 
wool on those parts : the bone? of his legs should be 
properly proportioned according to his size ; the fore leg 
roiAid, the hind leg flat, the substance of bone being in 
a middle proportion, not very large, nor yet small, for 
great crro^ have been committed by producing ex- 
tremely small bones, as will be shewn under the head of 
otfal ;— neilher extreme is proper. He should be well 
jplanted ^th wool of equal quality : if long wool, not 
shorter than ten inches ; on the belly, brisket, and those 
parts, the longter the better ; and if rather thin set be- 
low, dn the rafddle part of the belly, it is a recom- 
mendifitibn, but it should gradually become both longei- 
asid thicker set as it approaches his sides, so as not to be 
wliat is called easked, viz. at each side of th^ belly having 
a sort of mossy short wool between the belly wool and 
that at* the carcase, which is a loss in weight, as well 
as being of ^orse quality, and, as the sheep grow« 
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older, an indication of what is termed stripping^ that is, 
casting bis wool before the time of sheering; and in 
breeding ewes, of becoming bare bellied — wl)ich is a 
fault so much noticed, that correct breeders, such as my 
father was, give them a separate mark when they are 
shorn, to know them at the time of choosing the ewes 
proper to breed from (what is termed draping them), as 
they are liable to cast their wool iu other-parts as well as 
the belly. The wool should be fine aad long all over his 
upper parts, even bis thighs, and of nearly the sam« 
quality on the top of the back; not mossy along the 
chine of the back, which is not only a loss in weight, 
but occasions the stapler much trouble in what he terms 
breaking the fleece— that is, sorting it for the use of the 
manufacturer; and a fleece having many kinds of 
coarse wool on the thighs is of low value, fit for nothing^ 
but listing; the mossy part is not proper for either card-* 
ing or combing, it being apt to comb into knots, and is 
consequently to be picked out, and, fit for no purposes 
whatever, is thrown to the dung-hill. 

The wool should be in regular staples, of moderate 
size ; nor ought they to be such as drop one from an- 
other, like pins of wood, but joining each other in such 
a way that the fleece may hahg together, and the staple 
be of one regular substance from the pelt to the outward 
end; not* having hairs appearing at the outside, Bor 
looking rough as some sheep do. There is another sort 
of hair on some sheep, called kemp hairs, which is a sort 
of short bright white hair, rather remarkably so^ and 
like the hair of some dogs ; it will not work as wool 
ought to do, or even take a dye. This hair is to be 
found in the inside of the wool^ most generally on the 
thigh, and ought to be particularly avoided :— a remark 
made by Mr. Luccock in bis treatise on wool. Tbere 
ought to be no tag, or curl, at the end: as that js 
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another waste, and must be clipped oflF before the wool 
can be used — an expense, and entire loss. Wool 
ought, when taken hold of, on the sheep's back, and 
squeezed together, to seem to resist the squeezing, 
and rise quickly to its former position, feeling full in the 
band; and when the shearer is sheering, it keeps rising, 
like a drift of snow, higher and higher, so as when cut ' 
off to form a very large bundle according to its weight. 
The skin or pelt should be of a bright red cherry colour, 
not having either spots or freckles on any account; nor 
should it be cither thick or thin in the extreme: a very 
thick pelt denotes coarse flesh, and a hard or bad feeder ; 
although there are very fut sheep with thick pelts, and 
very poor, bad thriving sheep, with extremely thin pelts: 
but there is no general rule without an exception. I have 
seen as great an objection to extremely thin pelts as I ever 
did to the tljick : those sheep with very thin pelts cannot 
bear the vicissitudes of weather ; — in cold severe frost 
and wind they are starved, by the skin of their faces and 
legs being exposed ; and although very fat before, and 

' quick fattening sheep in moderate weather, in storms of 
snow, &c. they will waste away like a candle, and creep 
into hedges, briars, furze, thorns, &c. which may always 
be discovered by their necks,»and the outward part of tbe 
wool : on the other hand, in hot weather they are burnt, and 
teized by flies. It is on this account that the new Leicester 
ram breeders are compelled to clothe their rams — an ex- 
pense and trouble that cannot nor ought to be put in 
practice in large store flocks; and therefore proves the ex- 
treme of thin pelts materially wrong. On the thick pelt 
is frequently found wool Uiat cots ; occasioned by the 
quantity of grease that lies between the two skins, which 

• is called yote:— this, under the head " Pelts,** will be 
more fully discussed. These" observations have all been 
made on long or combing wooled sheep : but the short 
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or clothing wooled sheep ought not to vary in any other 
respect than in the length of the wool, which should be 
very short, and thickly planted; Mr. Luccock, in his 
most valuable treatise on that subject, says it cannot be 
too short: a further quotation on this subject will be 
given in the course of this work. 

There is a very improper sort of long wool, that has 
not been here noticed. Mr. Luccock mentions as a 
fault in wool, its being too weiik for combing, which is 
an object of particular consideration to the manufacturer; 
this sort of wool is to be found most generally on the 
new Leicester sheep, by breeders and graziers called 
feathery wool, and by some watery wool, although they 
are two sorts, varying much from each other. The 
feathery wool is very thinly set upon the pelt, and falls 
closely together ; when shorn, it laps up In very small 
bundles, and weighs heavy according to its substance, 
but the whole fleeces are of light weight. This is a very 
great fault in any wool ; and, notwithstanding its weighing 
heavy according to quantity, it is very rarely that the 
fleece, without regarding the quality, pays the breeder 
or the grazier so well as wool of a more proper staple. 
It often happens that the fattest carcases are found 
under this kind of wool ; and as Mr. Bakewell's particu- 
lar object was, to produce fat, it was a sort greatly 
preferred by him, and has been the cause, where his 
sheep have been much introduced, of lessening the 
weight of long wool one fourth, and rendering it of a 
worse quality. But Mr. Bakewell's opinion, that a 
pound of mutton was worth more than a pound of wool, 
and that wool and carcase could not be obtained on the 
same sheep, under an idea that the food taken, by 
animals is applied to separate uses — saying, if it fed the. 
carcase, it could not feed the wool — was very erroneous 2 
of which strong proofs will be given under tl]ie head of 
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^ Offal/ m this work; and ia my report of Rutlandshire 
will be seen an authentiiimtion of the loss of weight. This 
Wool is weak and cnrled, and breaks much in combing. 
The watery wool is of another very bad quality : it is 
mrely found on the Dishley sheep; much more fre* 
quently on the coarse kind of Lincolnshire breed : it laps 
up m smalt bundles, but the quantity in weight is 
generally very considerable. The term given to it, 
watery, is perfectly appropriate ; as it is so full of grease, 
that it looks quite damp, and a stranger to this kind 
of wool would be sure it was wet: high food renders it 
much more so, particularly turnip feed. I will relate an 
anecdote that happened when I was in Ireland.— My 
hogs (lambs after being weaned) being high fed on 
turnips in the winter, there were two or three fleeces in 
the pile of this quality; and the high feed had caused 
them to be so heavy, that the buyer, seeing them shine, 
declared they were wet, for even to the feel they seem 
so; nor could I convince him to the contrary, but by 
the imtll— as wool that is shorn wet will lose its natural 
scent, and smell fusty. This is a very bad sort of wool, 
and on poor keep is frequently cotted ; but at all times 
of objectionable quality for the manufacturer. 

It is remarked by the cutting butchers, that the 
mutton of some of the Lincolnshire sheep is straw co* 
loured or yellow. As this occasions great loss in the 
sale of the mutton, too much caution cannot be taken to 
avoid it, as it proves to be hereditary ; therefore, when 
the ram is young, at the time the tail is cut, the flesh 
should be particularly examined, to see if it be yellow, 
for much injury may be done in a flock by making use 
of a ram with yellow flesh. Mr. Luccock, in page 160, 
)ias made a very judicious remark, where he says, 
'^ peculiar care is necessary in choosing rams, to mind 
the staple ; ^ and I can safely assert, the male animal 
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communicates so much of bis natoral {Mroperties to the 
ofispring, that were a ram with yellow flesh put to ewes^ 
it would be not unlikely for th^ ^esh of three fourths of 
them to be of that colour. 

In the choice of a rap), it is necessary to correct a very 
erroneous opinion which has been formed by the pupils 
and followers of Mr. Bakewell — that it is proper to 
select rams with fine diminutive features, as nearly si- 
milar to an ewe as they can be obtained, with small 
bones, &c.^ for the offspring of such rams are worse 
liked, than many other kinds of sheep by the cutting 
butchers : they have bred them too fint. This, there- 
fore, proves, what comn^on reason dictates to every man^ 
that a ram should be larger limbed, with more bone, and 
stronger features, than an ewe or wether, having the 
masculine appearance of a ram: — this subject is more 
fully investigated, and its propriety established, under 
the heads respecting the breeding of pigs and cattle,, in 
which I have found the necessity of its observance more 
particularly evident. 



SECTION III. 

ObtervationSp and Reasom ghenfor iome rather nngular 
Remarks in the foregoing Section, differing from what 
the Jirtt-rate Breeders have thought right, and contrary 
to the Opinion of Critics. 

My ideas respecting sheep have been greatly im- 
proved by seeing the cutting butchers cut up the deli- 
cate new (leicester sheep, and by hearing the conversa- 
tion of salesmen and butchers in Smithfield market : at 
the MMne time, intending to publish this work, no at- 
tentiop or enquiry has been omitted, to enable me to 
state facts. And first, in recommending a imall mputh. 
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I have been determined by my own observation ; for 
seeing that thrifty animals have small mouths, I con- 
clude that animals ^o formed, taking less food at one 
time, masticate it better before they swallow it ; and I 
am persuaded a principal part of the nourishment they 
receive is absorbed by the glands. Again, the eyes 
being fiery, and standing or being fixed in the head near 
together, denotes health and thrift ; and being so placed, 
the fore part of the face must be narrow. , The face 
being long, denotes length in other useful pjtrts : short 
and sharp ears, in all animals, indicate hardiness, but 
not a large size, consequently a proper length is re- 
quired. The neck being well covered with flesh, and 
rather long, is a very particular and rather new ob- 
servation ; it is taken from " The Cutting Butcher^*' and 
is announced to have arisen from the extreme in the new 
Leicester sheep, they being generally what the critic 
calls * fine in the scrag, with light offal : • but, on the 
contrary, the cutting butcher finds the scrag in sheep so 
made all oifal, as it has no flesh upon it worth a cus- 
tomer's notice, being nearly all bone, and frequently 
covered with a mass of blood, supposed to arise from the 
neck bemg too weak to bear the weight of the head, or 
from injury received in travelling : and the evil does not 
end there, for being without flesh, or nearly so, on the 
scrag, they have very little flesh in any other part. It 
is common to see the butchers in Smithfield first ex- 
amine the scrag and the tail, as those two extremes well 
flesbed are a certain indication of the sheep being full of 
meat in every other part ; for having been so frequently 
deceived by thin necks and small tails, they dislike sheep 
so formed, as they are always found to be bad butcher's 
sheep, by weigiiing much lighter than many other kinds 
formed in a'lriore natural matmer, and not disguised by 
art: what IhAe weight they have consisting chiefly of 
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bone and fat, two things the consumer little wants. 
The loin is equally found deficient of flesh, both within 
and without; and when there is much flesh along the 
back bn the upper part, there is more found within, and 
consequently less occasion to pare ofl* so much fat. The 
part between the shoulders, the chine, I say should be 
higher, and not hollow, or cloven like a cart-horse, as 
was once thought right; the butcher detests that make, 
the hollow being caused by a want of flesh : it ought 
to be well filled up, as by the sides of that bone there is 
much fine meat, very much liked by all consumers. 
When the butcher shews me ^ fine sheep, such as suits 
his trade, he says, " What a fine chine he has ! he cuts 
the depth of an ox;'* — viz. when the middle bones be- 
tween the shoulders are long. An inch of those bones in 
length weighs very little, particularly when they are di- 
vided, every other one to each neck ; there are then but 
six in number to each, the weight altogether not being 
increased, at the most, more than one ounce, from being 
an inch longer than the bones of sheep formed with a 
hollow; but an inch of flesh along the neck will weigh 
some pounds, as it does not only extend in depth, but 
in breadth likewise : on the other hand, if these bones 
be short, the butcher calls it a bad chine ; and that re- 
mark proves itself right, for if the bones be short, there 
must be a want of flesh. The rump cannot be too long, 
or too wide : and I have remarked the propriety of the 
rump continuing its breadth to the tail, and even recom- 
mended what Mr. Bakewell called in derision the fooVs- 
cap; for when a sheep has that part large, he must 
be wide : that part ail cuts to the leg, where ir. is sure to 
prove useful, aflbrding the very best fat about sheep. 
It has beenr; and ever will he, the part the butcher 
handles the first, then the loin ; the lower parts the last : 
therefore, if there is nothing inviting in those parts of 
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the sheep, he examines no farther, but leaves them; 
consequently they are generally sold at an under price, 
according to their size and weight, for want of cushion. 
The leg I have next recommended to be thick, without 
and within, let down to the hock ; which is diametrically 
opposite to the most fashionable new Leicesters, as the 
legs of many of them are formed like those of a grey- 
hound dog, the thigh bone being remarkably long and 
light of flesh : this, in a great measure, arises from an 
extremely fine head and a thin scrag. I have some 
doubt whether it be possible to breed a sheep with a 
large well-formed leg and a thin neck ; for, as the cutting 
butcher very properly observes, the flesh of animals 
descends; consequently, if he be net formed with flesh 
on the chine, he will be light in the leg ; and a leg of 
mutton never was known to be too fat, or too large, for 
the size of the animal, therefore it becomes necessary to 
add as much weight to the hind quarter as possible, 
which cannot be done by thin scrags. The breast is the 
last joint I have recommended to be wide, between the 
fore legs, &c. but not with any view to profit, further 
than as bearing a regular proportion with the rest of the 
carcase; for the breast of mutton is the least valuable part 
of the sheep, selling, on an average, at from Irf. to 2rf. a 
pound less than the hind quarter. It is now, in proportion, 
one of the heaviest joints in a new Leicester sheep; and, 
by dint pf feed, a large mass of fat, of a light frothy 
nature, is laid on the fore flank, a part where it is not 
wanted ; as in the breast, with which one part goes, if 
a sheep have any fat about him, those is sure to be 
enough : while the shoulder, to which the other part 
goes, is another fat joint, and of less value than any 
other, except the breast: altogether constituting such 
a form highly improper. To shew the furUier necessity 
for improving the hind quarter, and the profit thence 
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arising^ it may be observed, that in London, in the shop 
of a genteel cutting butcher, he sells ten hind quarters 
of mutton to one fore quarter ; and very few breasts are 
sold in such shops, being chiefly sent by large quantities 
to some poor part of the town, and retailed, on the aver« 
age, in the lowest and worst markets, at ^d. per pound 
less than any other part. 

The tail standing low is' contrary to the general opinion, 
though not a new idea with me, having known it long 
ago. I have stated, the fat of the cushion should come 
down as low, or a little lower than where the tail is set on ; 
which fat, descending, spreads and settles on the outside 
of the leg. The bone of the leg, I have observed, may be 
too small : the critic will doubtless condemn that opinion ; 
but what has he done by breeding small bones ?^he has 
reduced the size in such a manner, that there are lots of 
new Leicester sheep brought to London, and sold at 
Smithfield market^ of the small bones and thin necks, 
which the critic admires, that all the food upon earth 
would not render fiit. I have seen some scores of them 
weighed, their weights being about 12lb a quarter; while, 
light as they may be on the breasts and necks, they have 
still more fat there than the consumer likes ; though that 
does not arise from an over-quantity of fat, but the want 
of lean. Changing things to an extreme, as some breeds 
ers have attempted, is setting themselves in opposition to 
their Creator, by endeavouring to destroy his works. 
There must be a regular proportion of bone and sinew 
to the flesh, to produce useful mutton : a sheep of from 
40 to 60lb a quarter, must be expected to have more 
bone than one of £Olb. Again, the pelt, it is said by 
me, should be neither thick nor thin : this idea the 
critic will condemn in toto; but time and experience 
have proved either extreme to be wrong, though not so 
objectionable as the very small bone, scrag, 8cc. which 
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have taken away every perfection of the breed. As to 
pelt, there must be substance sufficient to produce pro- 
fitable quantities of wool; but a just medium is clearly 
proved to be most proper. In regard lo the less quantity 
of food they were to eat, a trial was made with a large 
Irish sheep, more like a jack-ass than a sheep, and a very 
delioate new Leicester : at the time, I had not the smaU- 
est doubt there woul(M)e at Vast one third more qm- 
sumed by the former than by th^lfitter; bu>,-'tnougb 
there was a small difference, it was not^^y any means^ 
equal to the reduction in weight. Some other trials, with 
nearly similar results, have been made, as will be shewn 
in this work. 

As a publisher, I am compelled to record substantiated 
facts ; otherwise I have been as much tnisled, and equally 
prejudiced in favour of the new Leicester sheep, as any 
person : and, in many private trials I have made in re- 
gard to offal, I have wished to prove the superiority of 
the new Leicester, by weighing the bones of a leg of the 
mutton and those of any coarse large leg I could meet 
with ; but I never found the result what 1 expected and 
desired ; the difference being constantly two or three 
ounces of bone in favour of the Leicester, to 4lb, or 
much more, of flesh in favour of the other. 



SECTIOiV IV. 

Execs. — Observations and Remarks necessary in Breeding. 

The same cautions ought to be observed respecting 
all hereditary disorders, as have been given for the choice 
of rams ; and in selecting new breeders, that is to say, 
such as begin a flock, never to cbmnience with bud 
nurses. The age to be preferred is generally shearingi, 
which are undoubtedly the best, when they are to be met 
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Vfith, of a good kind^ at a farming price^ which seldom 
happens, except when a breeder is selling off bis stock: 
many breeders sell their under sort of sheeder hog8> 
but seldom the, best; and I would prefer an ewe at three, 
or even some at four, years old, of the best in a man's 
flock, before the cull sheeder hogs or shearing ewes; as 
even from ewes of that age two crops may be taken, and 
then there is the first offspring year-olds, or more pro- 
perly year-and-half-olds, ready for the ram, when they 
are draped. 

A breeder who uses more than one ram, ought to. hire 
his rams with such perfections in their wool as the ewes 
want ; and, as all flocks of ewes vary in their fleece, less 
or more, it will generally be necessary, especially in a 
long-wooled flock, to choose rams with difi*erent kinds of 
wool, namely, open, or what the shepherds call close 
skins, as the extreme of either is improper. If this be 
not regarded, some of the ewes may produce fleeces 
shorter than they ought to be, and others, such as shep- 
herds term mid, which is long wool thin set, with a 
small end called a tag^ more frequently to be found on 
hogs (sheep that have not been shorn) than at any other 
age : after their being shorn, the next fleece will some- 
times be very hairy on the thighs and about the tail, and 
of a dry, harsh kind, which is bad ; sometimes the se-^ 
cond fleece is thin and watery— a sort of wool that laps 
up into small bundles, weighing very heavy according to 
their size : this last wool is much disliked by the stapler, 
more so than the former; but the coarse, dry, hairy wool, 
is a sort that, let a man's ewes be what they may, should 
always be rejected. The latter wool, which is somewhat 
wild, if soft and silky, of a white, bright colour, long, 
and rather strong, may be proper to put to some close- 
skinned ewes, for although not what it ought to be in it- 
self, it may cause an improvement in the close-skinned 
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ewes' fleecesy giving them JeDgtb, and more yoke. Tben^ 
to make a change> or reform, io the ewes of long taggy 
wool) the ram ahonld be in himself what may be termed 
the best o^ skin ;-*a fleece that is even on the top, of a 
fine bright colour, carrying equal sobstance from the 
pelt to the outward end, and feeling very full in the 
band, that is, rising much and quickly when pressed or 
squeeeed together, nearly of the same kind all over the car- 
case ; the thighs or breech as good as the shoulders ; the 
staple regular, and of an uniform quality and appearance. 
The long-wooled ewes, in size of carcase, should be 
chosen according to their keep ; — if on poor convertible 
•oils, the new Leicestei* are the best, provided they are 
of a good kind; and likewise on all converiible soils 
where sheep are to be made fat for the shambles at one, 
one and a half, or two years old, and all such as are in- 
tended for fat lambs. Upon the best convertible soils, 
much the same sort of sheep, but larger : on wet, cold 
clays, that are continued in old grass, a larger kind of 
sheep, such as the old lancolns, Gloucesters, &c.; 
those situations, not having fattening food on them, 
generally keep a sort of store sheep, which are sold to go 
to some other parts to fatten, being most commonly 
kept to three-shear, and therefore ought to be of a larger 
site, so as to continue growing ; at the same time, al- 
though those breeding lands are not rich, this son of 
land will support a heavier fleece than some better soils, 
of a convertible, ploughing nature; and when sheep of 
this kind, go down into the marshes, they are found more 
profitable than the fine new Leicesters, not only in the 
county of Lincoln, but in those marshes where the London 
butcliers tnke grass for the winter's keep. The butchers 
all allow, that what they term the old Lincolns will keep 
their flesh and fat, and continue increasing, for ten 
weeks, or even more, in the winter, longer than the 
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new Leicesters ; for as soon as ever frosty, severe, cold 
weather sets in^ they are obliged to kill the latter off, 
which the batchers ascribe to their being raised on lands 
better sheltered ; but that is not the cause, as many of 
the sheep which they call the old Lincolns are raised on 
land as well sheltered as that where the new. Leicesters 
are fed : the Lincolns are naturally better able to bear the 
bleak marshes and wet grounds ; they have more bone, more 
wool, and that of a kind that causes all wet readily to 
shoot off; they are also more fleshy, though less fat; 
and it is well known, even in the human frame, that fat 
bodies suffer more from extreme cold than strong-boned, 
fleshy bodies. I look upon the old Lincoln and the new 
Leicester sheep to vary, in regard to endurance of wea- 
ther, as much as the Durham cow and the Lancashire 
cow ; — the long hair not only keeps ofi*the cold, but it 
affords the same protection against heat, whilst the skins 
of such animals are very generally thicker. The above 
observations apply particularly to long-wooled sheep. As 
to those with short wool, there is one consideration 
which is material, namely, to keep an even pile (this ob- 
ject I have, had in view in the long wool) ; therefore, 
great care should be taken to get rams that liave short 
flue wool, closely set, without hair: neither long nor 
short wool, for whatever use it be intended, even for 
ropes, should have any hairs in it. — These directions 
apply to distinct breeds, without any cross. 

In preparing the ewes for the rams, it is a custom with 
some shepherds to clip the tails of the ewes, or what 
those people call opening them ; wiiich is a very improper 
practice, as any wool taken from a sheep's tail towards 
the winter starves them. The condition of the ewes 
ought to be healthy and strong at the time they take the 
ram, but not fat : I have seen many errors in that re- 
spect : a very fat ewe is more liable to mislamb, or to be, 
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as the shepherdss terra it, gth the year before. Nor is it 
riglit for ewes to be fat at the time of lambing, as there 
is more danger in their yeaning : aud that is not all, for 
an ewe that is fat when bhe lambs will not prove so good 
a nurse as one that is in thriving condition. When 
I lived at . Doncaster, 1 was in the habit of fattening 
lambs at gras^ : one year, 1 thought of much excelling 
whatever I had before done, by putting iny ewes to tur- 
nips in the winter : they were in consequence fat when 
they yeaned, which caused them to be on the shrink 
during the time the lambs were sucking ; and they did 
not make their lambs nearly so good as those they had 
the former year, when I thought the ewes were rather 
below par. 

The season for .putting the ram to the long-wooled 
ewes is in the month of October, from about the 10th 
to the 20th ; the time they go in lamb twenty-one weeks : 
but circumstances frequently alter cases, and the breeder 
should certainly consult his food, as it is very injudicious 
to have the ewes yean their lambs before he is likely to 
have some spring of grass for them properly to support 
their offspring, it being very wrong to let a lamb receive 
a check in the outset, which it seldqm recovers. It 
seems, from information, that many of the short-wooled 
sheep haye their season more early. The South-down 
ewes will' take the ram as early as April; as I saw lambs 
from those ewes on my excursion in Dorset, and also in 
Wilts, in the month of September, six weeks old : but 
Mr. Bridge say*, they will, not fatten their lambs pro- 
perly if they yean earlier than March. The Wiltshire 
ewe will take the ram as early as April, and sometimes 
fatten her lamb. But none of th^se kinds bring early ^ 
lambs, and fatten them, equal to the Dorset ewe: she 
will take the ram in the month of April, more generally 
than any other, and fatten her lamb as housed lamb. 
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with great care and high keep, by Christmas, and in 
some instances make the Iamb worth six guineas : there 
were, last season, twenty housed Iambs from Dorset ewes 
sold at five guineas each, all the property of one man. 
The breeders for stores in Dorset put the ram to their 
ewes about the lOih of June, and let them remain to- 
gether all the summer. I have heard say, the shepherds 
use some device, by dogging the ewes, and running 
them about, to cause them to be hot ; but I believe, that 
to be untrue, as I saw nothing of the kind : and it has 
been reported they produce Iambs twice a year, which is 
likewise erroneous, although asserted by authors, for I 
made particular enquiry as to the fact: a Dorset 
ewe in the county has been known to take the ram one 
month after yeaning, but seldom to bring a lamb from 
that time. It seems, therefore, there may have beea 
^ single instance of the kind; but, whenever it did 
happen, no profit attached to it. I have been the more 
particular in correcting this wrong statement, respecting 
the ewes yeaning twice a year, to put the reader right, 
as before I surveyed the county I had been made to be- 
lieve it was general. 

There is a peculiarity perhaps qpnfined to the county 
of Dorset, which I think very judicious; — they never 
cut the tails of the ewe Iambs at any period, nor do they 
shear the tails at the time they shear the carcase : this 
makes the ewes look unsightly, but I think it has its use ; 
for as those ewes lamb generally in the months of De- 
cember and January, and have to feed on high situations, 
where there is seldom any shelter, their long bushy tails 
keep their udders warm, and serve as a preservation to 
their milk. 
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Smms. -nSonie Ohervatians necestaty at the Time they are 
put to Ernes. 

Before the ram is put into the pasture, the first 
thing IS, to be careful in observing he has not got the 
scab, or that he has not very lately had it. I met with 
an instance, when I was my father's shepherd, which 
shews the necessity of this attention : — In the month of 
September, a scabbed ram broke into one of our pas- 
tures, were there were thirty-nine ewes, two of which 
he served : our flock being clean, these ewes were pat in 
a place by themselves, where, the first week in March, 
they brought forth two lambs. Nothing happened to 
any of the ewes in the pasture, or to those two ewes ; 
but in the last week in May I observed the two lambs to 
rub and scratch themselves very much, and on being ex- 
amine<^ there was the appearance of the scab on almost 
every part— what the shepherds term bletchy^ viz. little 
pimples, having a blue appearance, and on taking hold 
of the skin it feels full of lumps, which is the way the 
shepherds examine their flocks. The lambs were immedi- 
ately killed, and their flesh was found to be nearly covered 
with the scab. It. appeared wonderful to me, that the 
scabbed ram should communicate the disorder in his na^ 
ture, and that the ofl^spring should receive it, and it be 
so many months making its appearance ; — from the time 
he served the ewes to the time the lambs were killed, 
being more than five months. Hereditary as well as 
contagious diseases should be equally regarded. I once 
made use of a ram that had an evil ; and the disorder 
came out, not only in the ofispring of that ram, but for 
generations afterwards; therefore, a breeder cannot be 
too circumspect in the choice of his rams. After endea- 
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Youring to keep clear of all disorders in a ram, it is like- 
wise necessary to guard against in&rmities : the shepherd 
must examine if he has got his worm, which is a small 
pert at the end of the pizzle ; for if it be not th^re, it is 
generally allowed he will not get Umbs ; although ther^ 
have been some instances, very well authenticated, of a 
ram having lost his worm, and still getting iambs; but I 
never knew an instance of the kind, nor would I advise 
a breeder to ron swch a risk. If a sheep, that has not 
been gelt, hang no stones, he is what the shepherds term 
a close sheepj and will not procreate : if a sheep shew 
only one stone, he is what the shepherds call a fidget, 
but is as safe a lamb getter as one that has no such defect, 
though be is sure to get some of the male lambs with 
the same imperfection ; and as they can have but one 
stone taken from them with safety, they are very trou* 
blesome in the roading season, running themselves poor^ 
and are often drowned in the marsh ditches ; therefore, as 
they are an undesirable stock, I do not recommend these 
ridgel $heep : again, there are rams that have very small 
stones, lying close up to their bodies^ so as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from wethers, it frequently happens that 
rams so formed get few lambs, and sometimes none. 

All these things observed, the ram chosen, and ready to 
put to the ewes, it is a good way to raddle him on t^ 
belly, between the brisket and the pizzle, and repeat the 
application every day for a few days — a week will be sufR^ 
cient ; then, if the marked ewes come over again, th^ 
shepherd may be sure the ram will deceive them ; and, as 
the ewes are in season i^ain in about three weeks, there will 
be time to provide another rani. If the pasture be large^ 
and the number of ewes sufficient for two rams, it is best 
to mark one ram with red, and the other with bhie or 
black, by which means the shepherd will be enabled ta 
determine which of the rams is deceiving the ewes, and 
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he may also distinguish the stock of each sheep. The 
naaiber of ewes a ram ought to have, is the next consi- 
deration : the most proper number for a sheep one year 
old, or what shepherds call a shearing, is about sixty, and 
a two-year-old about eighty ; and when a ram is of the 
age of four years be should have about the same number 
as a shearing. Some breeders have been of opinion, 
that aged male animals do not produce so strong and 
healthy offspring as when younger ; but that is erroneous^ 
as I have known a ram at four or five years old get as 
good stock as at any other period, though it Is not rea- 
sonable to expect he will serve so many ewes : I have 
sometimes observed a shearing to get rather smaller oflT- 
spring. Mr. Bakewell introduced the use of teizers, viz« 
r^ms of an inferior kind, with a piece of cloth so fixed as 
to prevent them from serving the ewes, but merely to find 
them out ; having the intended ram in another pasture. 
I have tried this method, and have found it very trouble- 
some; and, without very particular attention, some ewes 
are liable to be put off their season : it is, therefore, an 
imnecessary expense, and on ♦the whole a bad pro* 
ceeding. 

Many breeders may say, that I have appropriated tob 
small a number of ewes for each ram, and that a ram 
will serve more; — of vrhich I am not insensible. I once 
hired a two-year-old ram, of the late Mr. Chaplin, at 
the sum of nine guineas, which at that time was thought 
a very great price, ten or twelve being the highest ; and," 
the calculation of the best breeders being, to have their 
ewes served at U. each, I put this ram to nine score, 
and they all proved in lamb but five. However, I do 
not think it a good practice to continue, although a rata 
has been known to serve twenty ewes and upwards in 
twenty-four hours ; for I have observed, that putting a 
ram to so large a number has caused some of the lambs 
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to be later in season than they would have been, which 
is improper, as late lambs are more tender in the winter, 
and consequently make smkller sheep, occasioning a loss 
of both carcase an^ wool. There is another proceeding 
\>y which I have found myself benefited :— six weeks are 
a very sufficient time for a ram to be with ewes ; and I 
would recommend those breeders who make use of more 
than one ram, when tbey haVe^been at their road a 
month to change the rams from one flock of ewes to 
another, as after that time there will be scarcely an ewe 
^hat has not been in season, and either has or ought to 
have been served ; but I have observed a ram, on some 
account, to dislike a particular ewe, and beat her off: 
when that is the case, the ewe, if she remain with the 
same ram, must miss being served : independent of this, 
it is well known to happen with mares, after having been' 
fairly covered by a stallion, to keep receiving him, and 
when taken to another stallion have stood their stinting the 
first time ; cows, the same ; and it doubtless may be the 
case also with ewes. I have put another ram to the flock 
when the first ram has been a month or five weeks, and 
frequently a ram-lamb ; but I have found that not ad- 
visable, as the old ram will beat the lamb off. 

It has been a practice with the ram breeders, to make 
their sheep uncommonly fat, by every means possible, by 
way of show, forcing them much beyond nature ; and 
when they let them, to put them to inferior keeping, to 
cause them to shrink : this must be very improper, for 
when an animal is on the decline, he cannot be healthy ; 
and, ad appears from some circumstances recorded in this 
work, many disorders are communicated by the ram to 
his offspring. I have observed lambs got by the new 
Leicester rams that had been treated as above, to be very 
weak, small, and feeble at the time of yeaning, and some 
of th^m much deformed, with distorted necks. There- 
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fore, I think it a very bad' practice to force rams by ejc* 
ceffitively high keep ; which may have been one cause of 
the new Leteester sheep becoming so tender, as well as 
of the mistakes that have been made in their form by the 
JNreeders. It appears clearly to me, were those sheep kept 
in a store-like way, or even as fat sheep are, they would 
get more healthy stock, better able to bear the extremes 
of weather, and hard keep. But it is well known, that 
critics on the breed of the new Leicester sheep, instead 
of keeping four sheep on an acre, have scarcely kept one 
sheep on four acres ; though they hold out in defiance, 
that their sheep will fatten where all other breeds would 
starve i^but the manner in which they keep their sheep 
IS no proof of the assertion. Those sheep have many 
indulgences :«rT-such as putting on jackets, a practice 
vfaich cannot possibly be adopted in a general store 
ftoek ; building houses for shade, trimming ihem in 
every part, even shaving their legs with a razor, &c. : 
and, as it is allowed that like is sure to get like, the off* 
spring must be expected to want jackets, or to suffer 
much without them; indeed, I know a new Leicester 
breeder who sends his sheep in jackets to Smithfield, out 
of Rutlandshire, and when they come there they weigh 
from l£to 16 or 1 8lfc a quarter. But putting on the jacket 
has another effect, besides preserving the skin ;--it causes 
the wool to lie flat, all keeping the same level position ; 
for if the sheep have any hollows, or defective places, in 
his back, or in any of his upper parts, the jacket suffers 
the wool in those hollows to stand at full length, while 
the pressure on the high parts keeps them down ; conse- 
quently, slieep so treated shew more like a welUmade up 
horse than a sheep ; and it has long been a general ob- 
servation, that there is no animal so deceitful as a horse* 
dealer's horse. And what has been effected by all this 
trick, of shewing one sheep at a time, to prevent breeders 
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from making comp8risoD9 1 itfid the new mode of handling, 
hj touching the sheep along the back-bone, &3 if he weve 
made of egg-shells, while, should the bxeeders give their 
opinion, it is deemed an ungranted liberty f-^wbipb, by 
the by, is very wrong, for doubtless the farmer who is 
hiring rams, knows what he wants, and which are the most 
profitable slieep, better than the ram breeder; for the 
farmer who breeds stock for store and fattening, obtains 
his living by fair trade, whereas the ram breeder, iaielifp 
has got his by deception : add to which, the ram breeder 
is a sort of provider to the farmer, and keeps, as it were, 
a shop of goods for sale, and it is his business to keep 
such as his customers may prefer. I have been with the 
late Mr. Bourne, of Dalby, in the county of Lincoln — 
(whose father^ I believe, was the first man who ever ob- 
served particular days for the public show of rams)— at 
the time of his shows, and at other times when breeders 
from difierent counties came to look over his stock : he 
always sent the shepherd with those breeders, to shew 
them the rams in the various pastures; and at their 
return, Mr. Bourne would attend them, and ask if he 
eould suit them with rams they liked ; if they replied No^ 
he would request them to tell him what they wanted^ 
and he would endeavour to obtain it for them* Now, 
there was candour in that behaviour, Gou{Jed with good 
sense : and he has observed to me, ^^ You know, if I were 
a woollen-draper, and kept onl^ red cloth, although i| 
might be of the best fabric, every man would not choose 
to wear a red coat/' But the Leicestershire business has 
been carried on- with such a high hand, as if no other 
set of men knew any thing but the breeders of that 
county : and- how does it terminate i — like all other 
deceptions of the kind, when found out, in incurring^ 
the censure of almost all butchers and unprejudiced 
breeders. 
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I was in company with a most respectable London 
butcher, who cuts much mutton, Iamb, beef, pork, 8cc. 
when he asked me, if I knew some of the Leicestershire 
critics ; among the rest he mentioned Mr. Walton, who 
I consider one of the best judges, but, like the rest, too 
formal: he said, he was chosen umpire in judging of some 
Kent sheep, bred by Mr. Wall, and some new Leicesters, 
when he gave his decision in favour of the Kent sheep ; 
and Mr. Walton being one of the judges (this happened 
at Ashford wool-fair), he took the liberty of making re- 
marks on his method of handling sheep ; he told Mr. 
W. that if he were to handle sheep in the manner 
Mr. W. did, he might as well not touch them, for by 
the Leicestershire critic's mode of handling he can be no 
judge as to the perfections which a butcher's sheep 
ought to possess. But, to state the whole of the matter 
fairly, if the business of a ram merchant be necessary, 
which I am willing to believe, hjs duty is to provide 
such sheep as the breeder or grazier (who is bis cus- 
tomer, and the only man he has to regard), finds pay 
him the most money : the grazier's customer is the 
butcher ; him, therefore, he should endeavour to satisfy : 
the consumer being the last customer, the butcher has 
him to please ; for the consumer must, and will, have 
what he likes best: — thus it appears, although the ram 
merchant is the first man in the concern, he is the 
farthest from knowing what is wanted. The merchant's 
deficiency in information is clearly shewn by the con- 
duct of the new Leicester ram breeders ; as they have, 
on the carcase, bred a sheep merely to please themselves; 
saying " No men are judges but us, and we will breed 
our sheep of such a form as we like : " and thiai system 
they have, from time to time, persevered in, until many 
of the finest of their sheep produce little but fat and 
l^ne, and some of them not much of tb^t ; giving the 
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butchers reason to say, they have pretended tq breed 
sheep without offal, and at length produce nothing else* 
The London consumers do not eat bones, nor do they 
like meat composed almost entirely of fat ; it therefore 
becomes the interest, as well as the duty, of the ram 
merchant to produce sheep with much flesh, and that 
of a fine grain and juicy nature, with only a due pro- 
portion of fat. 

The reader who has perused the work I first published, 
may, with much truth, say, I have changed my opinion 
since that time. I am never ashamed to acknowledge 
my error ; and the surest way to prove right from wrong 
IS to get wrong first, as every person will allow that ex- 
perience is the best guide ; while a man who has tried 
both sides may speak more confidently than when he 
has always continued in one track. But the Leicester- 
shire ram business has changed as much, if not more, 
than my opinion. When I first visited Drshley, Mn 
Walton was an assistant to Mr. Bakewell, and John 
Breedin his shepherd; they shewed me all the stock in 
the pastures, which were then kept in a store-like 
manner, and the breeding stock on worse pastures than 
my own, though much fatter : the rams were kept, as 
near as I could judge, two or more on an acre, with 
some cattle among them. The breeding ewes were put 
into a fold for me to examine, and I was at liberty to 
take any one I should pitch upon, handling them as I 
pleased ; every person about the place behaving with as 
much civility as a London shop-keeper, and Mr. Bake- 
well open and candid, capable of giving, and ready to 
afford, every information. Two years before I left 
England I went to look at the Dishley stock, and found 
the system entirely changed— all but the conduct of 
John Breedin, who shewed us a cow for a good one, 
which would bear no comparison with what I had ^ee^ 
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before : there was a party with me, who had heard me 
highly extol the Dishiey stock, and my feeltogs were 
much hurt at not finding them better. I stopped behind 
the company, and asked John Breedia if that was their 
best cow : he said it was, but not nearly so good as I had 
before seen there ; which was candid and correct, as the 
first and second time I viewed the stock, I saw some yellow 
cows^ such as I have never seen since, so far as my 
memory will carry me. Their prime sheep, at this time, 
were not so fat, or so large, as the common breeding 
ewes upon beaten pastures, although I always considered 
them with the smallest ; and the wool of many of their 
stock was bad, and little of it : but they had many per-* 
fections to balance against these defects. I remember 
some of the rams were remarkably wide; the loin 
nearly two spans over (which must have been about 
eighteen inches), which I thought, and now know to be, 
a very high perfection : I saw another sheep, called 
KumpS) of which the part that the Lincolnshire graziers 
call the cushion hung over the tail like a swarm of bees : 
all those properties must add much to the weight of the 
hind quarters ; while the length of the bind quarter was 
much greater, the leg better let down to the hock — 
in fact, they scarcely lost an ounce of weight in any 
part, according to their size. When I returned from 
abroad, I went through the county again, and found 
the sheep greatly altered : I had the audacity to tell the 
ram merchants that their sheep were much changed for 
the worse^become short in the rump, or what the Un-' 
colnshire grazier calls wiped away, that is, being thin 
and short from the buck bone to the tail, and not nearly • 
so fat. I told them, they either bred or fed worse than 
they used to do, as their sheep were nothing like so fat 
as they were a few years before;— and I was a better 
iudge of that imperfection than they themselves were ; 
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indeed, as the sheep had been regularly declining, they 
had not perceived it; — for when I first went to Dishley 
the breeding ewes were much fatter than their prime 
sheep were then. I was astonished at their great 
aptitude to fatten, knowing that it greatly hinders the 
thrift of sheep to get them in a fold once a week, and 
handle them; and I had reason to believe that Mr. 
Bakewell's might be got up twice a day. 

Notwithstanding I have changed my opinion in re- 
gard to the breed of sheep, my first idea is substantiated 
by the London butchers to this day — that one cross of 
Mr. Bakewell's sheep was of service to most breeds ; what 
they term one fifth, but no farther : it therefore appears 
that Mr. Bakewell had hunself sheep enough of that 
fine sort to serve all the useful purposes wanted at that 
time in the kingdom ; and that they have become too 
general, by getting, in all probability, into the hands of 
breeders who are not judges. Were Mr. Bakewell 
living at this time, for the same reason he saw what was 
then required, he might be expected to provide what is 
now wanted ; and although he bears the blame of spoil* 
ing almost all the breeds in the kingdom, it may not be 
his fault. It was a saying of his, that ' he had a sheep 
in a coal-pit ; ' meaning that he kept his thoughts to him« 
self, and was anxious to obtain a stock that would, at all 
times, pay the most for what they consumed ; therefore 
it may be fair to conclude, that, by this time, he might 
have produced sheep of a very difierent make-^large, 
full of useful flesh, and well covered with wool. 

1 have mentioned trimming, which will shew that Mr* 
Bakewell also changed his opinion ; for he, the first time 
I was at Dishley, very much reprobated the practice, 
exclaiming, that he bred his animals so perfect as not to 
have a wrong hair upon them: he spoke of the ram 
breeders in the county of Lincoln doing it ; and par- 
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ticularly of Mr. Chaplin shearing his sheep about the 
neck, wliich the Lincolnshire shepherds call the collar, 
some tim^ before he sheared the other parts, and leaving 
the wool in the holloyv places longer; and then, some 
time before they were shewn, topping the wool with the 
shears, to make them appear level, cutting the hairs off 
tbe outside of the wool, clipping their faces, legs, &c. : 
which vas all true. Mr. Bourne used to trim with a 
sharp knife, in a much neater manner, being a better 
deception than with the shears. Mr. Bakewell so much 
extolled himself at that time, as to say, he shewed his * 
best stallion as nature had made him ; that he never bad 
been in a stable, never had a bridle in his mouthy a shoe 
on his foot, or a comb, brush, or even a whisp, used 
upon him. I thought all this a great recommendation in 
favour of Mr. Bakewell's character, as I look upon trira-» 
ming of sheep to be a most shameful and abominable 
practice, and ought to be deprecated by all hirers of 
rams ; as the wool that grows on the legs of sheep, and 
about their faces, is one of the. most distinguishable 
marks of a bad fattening and bad breeding sheep of any 
outward appearance that a sheep has about him. But 
Mr. Bakewell was afterwards, by some means, deluded 
away from his first principle; perhaps from his sheep 
not being so perfect : — indeed, that must have been the 
case, or why trim ? 'NoWy there are no such trimmers 
upon earth as the new Leicestershire ram breeders ; who 
trim, not only their sheep, but their bulls likewise : and 
the practice is become so common that every kind of 
sheep brought to the shows are all trimmed : it has even 
extended to Ireland, where I saw a boar pig, carried to 
a sbow, with all the hair shorja off him ; and, as Paddy 
is famous for making of bulls, he made a bull of the 
boar! The hair being, long and thinly set, is one of the 
greatest perfections that a pig can possess ; aqd, let hi^ 
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condition be what it may, he is known to be of a good 
kind by the sort of hair which Uiis boar had, for I let 
the boar to the man who trimmed him : but further to 
substantiate his perfection, he was half-brother to the 
pig that gained nearly two pounds and a half a day for one 
hundred and four days (hereafter mentioned). The prac- 
tice of trimming is so vile, that in those public shows 
appropriated for prize animals, no animal that is known, 
or can be discovered, to have had a single hair - tajcen 
from him that nature gave, ought to be allowed a prize. 



SECTION VI. 

Bastard Lambs. 

When an ewe loses her own lamb, and has another 
put to her, it is termed by shepherds a bastard lamb. 
The method I have practised, with success, is, to take 
the skin off the ewe's own lamb and put on the 
adopted lamb. In skinning the ewe's lamb, with 
a knife open the throat, not farther than from the 
under jaw to the point of the breast, cut the skin close 
to the ears, and draw it off whole, leaving the tail on ; 
then put the live lamb into the skin, and sew the part up 
under the throat : skin even the legs of the dead lamb, as 
low as the knee and the cameril, so as that the live lamb's 
legs will slip in. Rub the part of the crown that is ex- 
posed with the slime or cleaning, if the lamb die in the 
state of lambing ; if older, with the guts or pluck. la 
putting it to the ewe, the most certain method is, to 
put it to her in the dark, in some small confined 
place, just big enough to hold the ewe and lamb, that 
the ewe may have less opportunity of examining it, as the 
ewes are apt to examine under the throat and belly : and, 
as lambs suck under the tail, the live lamVs tail ought to 
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he within iht tkio^ or what shepherds term the jacket* 
T^ke care that the Iamb put to the ewe be hungry, and 
b^ dure she suckle it immediatelj. This is very material 
to be observed, as by the lamb snckiog, it produces an 
attachment to the siep-mother; and as the ewe will find 
easement from the lamb's sucking, both will be pleased. 
In the morning it is advisable to let the ewe and lamb 
be in a detached place by themselves ; for if they be 
put in the flock, it sometimes happens the lamb will* 
»f ray from the ewe, and be in isearch of its own mother, 
as it will generally discover the difference: therefore it 
is proper to take it from its mother early in the day, that 
it may be hungry. It is commonly necessary to let the 
skin remain on two or three days, or sometimes longer ; 
but the less time the better, as the lamb, by having the 
skin on, is heated, and receives some small injury. I 
have met with instances in which I have had the skin to 
cut off, piece by piece. The ewe and Iamb have more 
discernment than some people would imagine ; they not 
only know by the smell, but by the look, actions, &c. 
I have deceived an ewe when her lamb has been taken 
away dead, by not letting her see it, and laying another 
Iamb, just dropped, before her, which she has taken : 
but that will not always succeed, for nature so far in- 
forms the ewe, that she knows by the taste of the slime, 
smell, &c. I have also deceived an ewe by taking her 
Iamb, and, preventing her seeing me, when the lamb 
has been dead, after skinning it, putting the skin on 
another lamb, and suckling it as she lay ; I then tied the 
feet of the lamb, with the skin on, and laid it on the 
very same spot where the dead lamb lay, and it has ap- 
peared as if the lamb were coming to life again. But 
the first is the safest and best method, and is well worth 
attention ; for if an ewe do not take the lamb put to her 
readily, great injury is occasioned to both the ewe and 
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lamb by the practice of hampering the ewe by tying her 
legs ; or some persons uy a long rope, with which they 
tie the Iamb to the ewe, which is a very bad way, as it 
puts both ewe and lamb out of temper.' 

SECTION Yll. 

Castrating Lambs. 

The best time to castrate lambs is when they are very 
young, not more than two or three days old at the 
most. I have several times cut a lamb the very day it was 
lambed, when strong and hedchy, and I never knew one 
do ill from the operation j I therefore think the younger 
the animal is the better. 

In performing this operation, some persons slit the 
cod ; but the best method is* to cut off the end of it; for 
when a lamb becomes ill from being gelt, it is occasioned 
by the blood festering, and the cutting off the end of the 
cod gives vent to the matter. 1 have sometimes sluffed 
the testicles, by slitting the first stwin' to let the stone slip 
out, and then removing it by cutting off a small part of 
the skin immediately inclosing the stone, thinking the 
string of the testicle did not extend so far into the vital 
parts: but I believe this method to be injudicious, as it 
wounds the part of the skin left in, which is more liable 
to canker; while the larger the orifice is the better, 
for the discharge of the blood. The state of the atmo- 
sphere should be particularly observed, as dry weather is 
always improper, especially if it be hot; for as the Iamb 
lies down, the blood will be very liable to stop, and fester 
in the parts. I am of opinion a rainy day, or at least damp 
weather, is suited to the operation ; but it appears to me, 
that during snow is still better. When I lived with my 
father, there happened, as we thought, a very unfavour- 
able time for the castrating of lambs, it Being cold and. 
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wet ; one morning proving much finer, and as it was 
our custom to cu( once a week at farthest, which is a 
very good rule, I embraced the opportunity, there being 
then more Iambs than usual to cut, and castrated every 
lamb down to one day old : in the day it turned cold, 
with some snow, but during the night there was a very- 
heavy fall, so that many of the lambs which had 
been cut the day before were drifted up with the 
snow, among which we had them to seek, and even 
for several of the old sheep. I was much alarmed, 
thinking they must all die ; but, on the contrary, tbey 
did not move the least stiff, and bled so freely, that 
we were obliged to tie a string round every lamb's tail 
that had been «cut, or many of them would probably 
have bled to death. Not knowing an instance of a lamb 
bleeding to death by the tail being cut, I suffered them 
to bleed until some were very weak, and one not 
able to stand: by this I learned that blood runs much 
thinner in cold weather than in hot ; and that cold wet 
weather is more favourable for castrating lambs than 
hot dry weather, as it is the festering of the blood which 
tmuses the parts to gangrene ^ add to which, in such 
weather they do not lie so much, but keep moving about, 
to suck, all tending to promote their well-doing. Since 
that time, therefore, I have preferred a rainy day ; nor 
does cold prove at all against the lamb's getting over 
the operation with both safety and case, as the milk 
from the ewe keeps it warm : hence I would recommend 
the shepherd to make choice of a rainy day, and even if 
cold, I doubt whether it is not beneficial. 

SECTION VIII. 

Twitching Rams. 

This operation is performed by tying a piece of 
strong cord round the cod, between it and the body? 
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it is particularly necessary to observe the part; for if too 
near the body, the string may, by taking hold of the skin 
of the belly and some fat, cause gangrene ; and if too 
low down, twitch the stones, which is very hurtful, as 
they are extremely sensible to pain, and their being 
bruised couses the animal much suffering and danger: 
but when the cod is tied in the exact part, just to 
deaden the string by which the stones hang, the sheep 
scarcely experiences any pain, nor is there the least 
danger of loss. The cord or string is best made of 
thread, well rubbed with shoe-maker's wax, of a sub- 
stance sufficiently strong to bear the pull of two stout 
men; for it ought to be drawn so tight, that, were the 
cod and stones cut off, there should not be one drop of 
blood come from the parts above. It is a custom with 
some shepherds, to cut the cod and stones off about one 
inch or an inch and a half below the cord ; but I do 
not approve of that mode, as I have seen some instances, 
when the parts were not entirely deadened by the 
twitching, in which the sheep has gangrened, and died 
in two or three days. The knot for the purpose is of a 
^peculiar description, a drawing of which will be given 
in this wotk; it will twitch tighter than any other^ and 
not give back. When the part is properly corded, and 
the testicles have lost all communication with the vital 
parts, there is no danger in cutting the cod end off, or 
even the stones; but should the operation not be 
effectually performed, removing them is attended with 
considerable hazard : I therefore leave it on ; though I 
frequently cut off a piece of the cod end, to let out the 
stones, as they generally drop before the skin of the cod. 
Note.'— It is necessary to rub both the cord and the 
part twitched with a little grease, and to apply some 
spirits of turpentine about the ligature. 
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SECTION IX. 

Weaning Lambs. 

The proper time, ia most cases, to wean Iambs, is at 
the age of three months ; but circumstances sometimes 
render it necessary to let them suck longer, particularly 
on old grass land, where, in the latter eud of June, July, 
and August, the pastures are good, and lambs are in- 
tended for sale for store sheep : in such parts they 
generally suck until the middle of September, which is 
six months. On such lands the ewes will continue to 
give much milk, and will not be materially injured; while, 
if the lambs were taken off in June, the ewes, if of a 
good kind, would b6 apt to get too fiit. The lambs, by 
sucking, are made more prime for sale than any other keep 
would render them ; and when they are not intended for 
sale, their keep cannot be turned to greater advantage. 
But in cases where the cull or drape ewes are either 
intended for sale or fattening, it is a good way to drape 
them one year forward, put them to the ram about two 
weeks sooner than the rest of the flock, and wean the 
lambs at three months old ; by which means the ewes, 
if on good keep, will become fit for the shambles by 
November or December. On poor, thin soils, that are 
convertible, it is advisable to wean the lambs regularly 
at three months old ; as on seeds, summer eat, the best 
of the keep is over by the latter end of June, when there 
is the clover or saintfoin eddish to put the lambs to, 
which gives the ewes time to get into good condition 
against the winter: on the other hand, if the lambs 
were to remain with the ewes oq. such keep, the latter 
would give very little milk, and be injured, while the 
lambs would be very little benefited. I have found 
great advantage in taking the lambs from the ewes, by 
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putting the young smallest Iambs to weed the turnip 
crop, when sown and managed as directed in the new 
♦* Experienced Farmer," vol. I, part ii, sec. 9t,% 
page 429: this mode pushes the lambs, and prepares 
them for learning to eat turnips in the winter. Before 
I adopted this practice, my weakest young lambs hav« 
suffered much on being first put to turnips ; and if lambs 
are pinched in the latter end of summer, if they take to 
eating turnips, they are often affected with the green 
skit, which was the case with Mr. Whitwortli's ; — are- 
mark 1 have made in speaking of the cure of the green 
skit. Weaning lambs early, and taking care to keep 
them, as directed, on poor thin soils, I have learned is 
highly conducive to the prosperity of the flock. 

Putting lambs on the turnip crop is attended with 
much profit, independent of keep, which is consider- 
able. When I lived at Slane, I kept two hundred Iambs 
thus, from the middle of July to the end of October, 
by changing them once in the time; for when they have 
been about six weeks on the turnips, some of them will 
eat the tops, and they soon would begin with the bot- 
toms : but even that is attended with profit, as I got 
four hundred lambs, uncommonly well kept, on twenty-* 
nine English acres of turnips; and they learnt to eat 
turnips at the same time, keeping the land freer from weeds 
than any number of hand-weeders could have done ; for, 
if lambs are put on early enough, they will take every 
weed as it springs up: but there must be rape' sowft 
among the turnips, or there would not be food for a 
sufficient number of lambs to keep the weeds dowa« 
Sowing rape with the turnip crop is also very advantage- 
ous, by preventing the fly ; and when the turnips ave 
hoed, if there be a single plant of rape left to eveqf 
turnip, as nearly as the hoer can do so, the rape^ 
by growing quicker and higher th«n the turnip plaat, 
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will shade it for a time during the first stage, and 
promote its growth; bjit the rape would injure the 
turnips if it had not a check about that time, by the 
leaf of it overhanging, and consequently smojthering 
them, thereby causing the bulb to be small ; whilst, by 
there being rape plants among the turnips in every part, 
the lambs are induced to traverse them more regularly 
than they would otherwise, taking every young weed as 
it springs, so that there will not be a single weed to be 
seen, as there are very few weeds that young sheep, in 
particular, will not eat in preference to any other food : 
but the farmer must observe, sheep like many kinds of 
weeds only in their early stage, for they will only eat the 
leaves of weeds when they are grown to blossom, seed, 
&c. constantly refusing the stalks. 

By the mode of proceeding here prescribed, there is a 
real necessity to take off the lambs in the middle of 
June, as the old sheep cannot be admitted amonggt the 
turnips ; and they are better taken from the ewes one 
week, at least, before they are put on the turnip crop, 
as they would injure a portion of the turnips, by beating 
them down with being restless for their mothers : and I 
^ave found it advisable to keep the ewes in a fold-yard 
for a day and night after the lambs are taken from them, 
as they aie impatient when the lambs are first separated, 
and frequently break out of their pastures, lying during 
the first day in some spot perhaps against the gate, and 
dropping their dung in a part where it is of no service — 
for in the fold-yard it adds to the dung-hill. In the 
morning, before being turned out, I had them milked, 
and a good cheese made of the milk : before I adopted 
this practice, the milk often festered, and some of them 
had the gargle, and lost part of the udder, one pap, or 
even both. In two days after, I had the ewes got up 
agaiuj and a part of the milk drawn frojfi those that 
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appeared to have too much: this method has a great 
tendency to make the ewes fatten quicker; for whea 
their udders are full of milk, and it is not drawn, it 
causes them great pain ; while, by the milk festering, it 
will turn to the gargle, and at times destroy the constitu- 
tion of a good ewe, as the best nurses are the most 
frequently full of milk : some few of the ewes may want 
milking a third, or even a fourth time. 

To shew more clearly the profit arising from the prac- 
tice of weeding the turnips with lambs, I will draw an 
account from my own experience : — two hundred lambs 
at 2jd. a week each, for seventeen weeks, is 35/. ?«. W. ; 
which, on tweqty-nine acres of turnips, is 24s. 6^. an 
acre nearly : by keeping the lambs in this way, I have 
had a second crop of clover to mow, and have obtained 
another clover stack ;~all adding to the dung-hill : and if, 
wheat be afterwards sown on the clover stubble, it is not so 
liable to the mildew, which the dung of sheep is most 
likely to produce. There is another thing much worth no- 
tice ; — I never observed the dung of lambs to produce 
mildew on turnips : the reason is obvious, for the 
lambs, passing and repassing, by moving the tops, give 
air to the turnips, which causes the bulb to become 
larger than it otherwise would. It is well known how 
much faster turnips grow after hoeing, and what a 
wonderful effect the wind has upon them by loosening 
the root ; and the earth around being broken, the bulb 
has liberty to expand. This effect is in a great degree 
produced by the feeding of small lambs, which passing 
almost every turnip, when a rape plant stands by the 
side of it, gives it a shake, acting upon it somewhat 
similar to the wind in the early stage : while, although 
the lambs will prevent the rape from spreading* and 
overhanging the turnips, and cause the top of the turnip 
to be the master-branch, yet the rape-stalk still remains 
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alive, and during the winter famishes 9om<^ feed, and 
riiat of a good fattening quality ; and I have observed 
the sheep in the winter, when put on a fresh fold, to 
eat every stalk of the rape in preference to the turnips. 
Therefore, from my own experience, I very highly 
recommend the pnictice of sowing rape in the turnip 
crop, and weeding the turnips with lambs after hoeing. 

SECTION X. 

Crosses. 

1 SHALL first state nty own experience on the kinds 
of sheep which I brought up under the direction of my 
father, who bred long-wooled sheep of a very good kind, 
the size of carcase being what he termed large in a 
small compass. As a proof that he accomplished his pur- 
pose, I remember an instance of a shearing wether be- 
coming iH, and there happening to be a butcher at our 
house, he killed and dressed it, when it was found to 
weigh 29lfe a quarter, or ll6.u the carcase : the season 
of the year was the latter end of February; the food, 
grass only ; the soil, poor clay land, then let at about 9*. 
an acre, now worth about 18s. : this was more than 
fifty years ago. Af;er 1 left school, at the age of 
fourteen, I was made my father's shepherd ; about which 
time, or two years after the shearing above mentioned 
was killed, an ewe that had before yeaned three lambs 
falling ill at yeaning, 1 killed and dressed her, and took 
out of her the kidney fat and loose fat, weighing to- 
gether 14ilb. At this lime, or shortly afterwards, when 
the militia were first raised, a conversation arose in cdm- 
pany respecting the best sheep, and Mr. Lister, of 
Burwcll, who was a captain in the militia, offered a bet 
of one hundred guineas, that my father should product 
a huncired ewes against all Ens^and : this jyt was not 
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taken. The Wool of these sheep was of the very best 
long kind, averaging about gib a fleece, breeding and 
feeding stock put together. 

I have stated the foregoing circumstances with two 
views ;— first, as shewing that I was brought up having 
the care and inspection of a good flock; and, secondly, 
that breeds have not been improved by the late crosses 
in long*wooIed slieep. To substantiate my own ideas 
on this subject, I have taken the opinion of the carcase 
and cutting butchers in the diflerent markets in London, 
and they all agree, from the experience of a lapse of 
time bearing an equally remote date with the above, that 
sheep of a later period have not consumed less food« 
Many of these butchers are in the habit of buying sheep 
to graze in the winter ; and they have not kept a greater 
number on an acr^, since the new Leicesters have been 
so generally introduced, than they did before ; while the 
mixed breeds of new Leicester sheep proving tenderer, 
they have been obliged to kill them ten or twelve weeks 
sooner than those they termed the old Lincolns : add to 
which, by the new Leicesters coming lighter to the 
scale, they have brought less mutton into the market 
than the old sort would have done, occasioning the mut* 
ton to be dearer to the consumer than it otherwise 
would have been ; therefore, from the opinion of these 
batchers, the consumer has been injured. As the cross 
has been rendered general, the breeder and the grazier's 
profits continue nearly the same, which is but reasonable; 
it is therefore the consumer, in almost every instance, that 
bears the burthen, as in a short crop of wheat be pays 
the dearer for his bread, &c. 

To return to crosses taken under my own inspection. 
— My father's breed was chiefly from Mr. Bourne, 
of Dalby ; and about one sixth or eighth from Mr. Stow, 
of Bilsby, whose breed of sheep was the original of the 
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new Leicester: this method of breeding corroborates 
the idea of the London butchers, that what they term 
one fifth of the new Leicester is of service, but no 
further. My father's plan was, to take a sheep of the 
breed of Mr. Wall's, of Boothby, about one in sixteen ; 
•r-his sheep were larger than Mr. Bourne's, and Mr. 
Bourne's Kirger than Mr. Stow's. My father had an utter 
objection to breeding io-and-in ; so much so, that 
although he raised about the number of rams every year 
he had occasion for, he never used one of his own, but 
sold them shearings, for about the same sum for which 
he hired his rams; as his opinion was, that sheep from 
crosses were less liable to hereditary disorders and all 
infirmities, and naturally more inclined to fatten. The 
first cross I ever knew my father to take that materially 
injured his flock, was from a cross of the old Leicester ' 
belonging to Mr. Bourne; the offspring of which were 
very large, with much bone, large feet and heads. 
From this sheep we lost upwards of twenty ewes at 
yeaning : our usual loss in the flock before was about 
two. At that time I had not the least idea of the cause, 
nor had my father: large sheep, with extremely long 
wool, were become fashionable, and great loss was sus- 
tained by many breeders. Tlie cause is obvious, as the 
very same breed of ewes had, on the same keep, been 
known to do well, and with little loss in yeaning, before 
that time. It is very natural to suppose that the lamb» 
from those large, coarse sheep, would retain the like fea- 
tures ; consequently the yeaning was attended with 
considerable ditTiculry, occasioning a soreness within, 
that caused the ewt to continue her pains after the 
lamb was drawn from her, of which slie often died.— 
I^io other material circumstance happened in my father'9 
flock after this cross. 
When i be^an to breed for myself, I lived at Clay^ 
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thorpe, breeding chiefly from my father's store ; and I 
had more than usual success in the breed of sheep, as to 
increase and healths After I removed to Asgarby, I had 
what is termed by breeders uncommonly bad luck, losing 
great numbers of my flock ; the cause of which I did 
not then know, though now perfectly evident to me: — 
Claythorpe was rich breeding land, and Asgarby poor 
grass land ; the chief of their winter's support at the 
latter place being turnips, and seeds in summer; while 
their keep was very irregular, sometimes a great flush, 
at others rather scanty. The crosses I took on that farm 
were partly from Mr. Bourne, and partly from Mr. Codd, 
of Ranby, after he got into the new Leicester breed ; the 
results being pretty nearl}' as follows. As I then sold 
shearing wethers, I generally kept the greater part in the 
Lincolushire marshes, putting them into diflerent pastures 
for the winter, the several sorts of best sheep being put 
to the best land, and sent to market first : about three 
out of four of the old Lincolns were in the first drawj^and 
one of the cross of the new Leicester. I then became 
acquainted with Mr. Chaplin, of whom 1 one season 
hired nearly the best two-shear ram he had, weigbingp 
living weight, before being pUt to ewes, 1 6 stone, 14 lb 
to the stone. I had a ram immediately out of the county 
of Durham, that weighed 17 stone after his long journey : 
I suppose he weighed at least 19 stone before he set off 
from that county. I had also, the same season, a shearing 
ram from Mr. Codd, which weighed 12 stone. The 
oflspring from these rams were, in value, nearly in the 
proportion as their living weights ; the greatest aptitude 
to fatten, and the hardiest, being from the cross of the 
Durham. In this year I likewise used two other sheep, 
of the breed of Mr. Bourne ; and the slock was altogether 
the best 1 ever bred : the lambs were all good, but the 
cross of the Durham much surpassed the others, parti- 
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cularly in ewes; though^ on that thin land, the ewes 
were fatter, two on an acre, on the first year's seeds, rye- 
grass, trefoil, and white clover, than they should hare 
been. . The next season 1 took a sheep of Mr. Ombler, 
weighing 20 st. 3 ft after coming out of Yorkshire, and 
brought to Lincoln for show, where he was'weighied : 
this sheep got rather the best stock I h^d that year. The 
season following I had two sheep of Mr. Bakewell ; one, 
from appearance, of the Durham kind, weighing 23 stone, 
after travelling from Dishley to Asgarby ; the other of 
Mr. Bakeweirs breed, weighing 14 stone : these sheep 
were both two years old ; and the sheep of Mr. Bake- 
weirs own kind was a very complete animal, both in 
wool and carcase, and his offspring much more perfect 
than those from the large one: although the latter in 
himself was equally fat with the former, there was no 
comparison in the offspring ; but the produce of either 
of them was not nearly so good, or so fattening, taking 
the season throughout, as the cross from the real Durham. 
I then removed to Doncaster, where I at first had but 
one small piece of land, containing nine acres, on which 
I kept twenty ewes, with an intention of rearing and 
making fat lambs: the ewes I had purchased were 
old Lincolns, the ram half Durham half old Lincoln. 
With this breed, I could neither make the lambs nor the 
ewes fat. Finding this would not answer, I the next 
season bought twenty Pennestone ewes, and put to them 
a new Leicester ram, from Mr. Sale's, of Wintbridge. 
This year the lambs fattened very well, weighing firom • 
9 to 10ft, and a rare one 12ft, a quarter, which was 
the weight of the ewes on the average : the ewes did not 
fatten regularly. But small profit arising from this breed, 
I had only ten Northumberland ewes (which are noticed 
in the section on the rot) the next season. Having in* 
creased my farm, I bought thirty ewes from Northunv 
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bei-latidy seat by Mr. George CuIIey^ nad put to tbeai m 
ram of the new LeiccWer breed : the ewes were not the 
thorough brfeed of Northumberland, being about one 
fifth new Leicester : these answered very well, both ia 
ewes and lambs ; they got very fet, and proved very pro- 
fitable, the lambs weighing about 14tb a quarter, or 56]b 
the carcase, sold to go to Sheffield, and much admired 
both for their beautiful appearance and flavour in eating. 
I then increased my number to fifty. This cross I found 
very advantageous ; the ewes, on an average, in lamb to 
a new Leicester, paying, with the lambs, about one third 
of which were double couples, about 2/. ISf. or 58/. a 
score: two ewes were kept during the winter on one 
acre, without any further support; and in the summer 
they and their offspring, half a beast, and one fourth of a 
horse, on the same quantity of land. From this breed and 
management I derived the greatest fair profit, all coming to 
the shambles, I ever experienced, which I therefore con- 
tinued : and in one year, during the time I resided at 
Doncaster, I bad a lamb from a real Northumberland 
ewe which Mr. CuUey sent me that season — these ewes 
being much larger aud coarser, with coarser wool, but 
better nurses— the carcase of which, at five months old, 
weighed 80fb, or 20lb a quarter, worth, at Qd, a pound, the 
carcase only, 3/., being of the size of many wether sheep 
of the long-wool kind. In the same year, and on the 
pasture, I had an ewe that produced two sheeder lambs, 
weighing 171b a quarter each, which, at Qd. a lb, would 
have given 5/. 2s. the carcases : the skins were sold^ 
the whole lot together, at S$. 6d. each ; aud valuing the 
heads and plucks at %s. the lambs made 5L ]1«.; 
while the ewe at that time paid, in wool and carcase, 25s. 
—probably as much clear profit as at this period, the 
price buying in and selling out bearing* perhaps equal 
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proportions: but that ewe alone would have paid, for 
thirteen months' keep, 6/. 1&. I am of opinion, that there 
IS no cross equal, as to real profit, in fat lambs, to that from a 
new Leicester ram with any large-sized ewe that is a good 
nurse. I have now gone through ray own practice in 
crosses, except during the two years I lived in Ireland, 
where the cross I took in fat lamb agreed perfectly with 
what I have above stated : — I sold one hundred fat lambs, 
all at one draw, for more by about 5s. a head than the 
average price of the best fat lambs of the Irish kind ; and 
a bet was offered by a jobber, of 100 guineas, that there 
never before was such a price given for one hundred 
lambs to any breeder in that country. 

The cross of a sheep bred by Mr. Hutchinson, in HaiU 
fen ; got by a ram of Mr, Robimon's, of Kirkby, near 
Sleaford ; and fed by Mr. Trimnel, of Bicker. -^ He never 
ate any corn, or oil cake, &.c. but fed wholly on grass 
and herbage. Being turned, with many other sheep, into 
a field of clover, this sheep was observed first to search 
for the sow-thistles, and would eat no other food whikt 
any. of them could be found in the part of the field that 
was hurdled off successively, a Httle at a time. None of 
the other sheep that fed with him shewed any partiality 
to the sow-thistle. A small hut was erected in the field 
for him to repose under in hot weather ; and when the 
part hurdled off became bare of food, his attendants, 
guided by his propensity for sow-thistles, gathered a 
quantity for him, of which they gave him, at stated 
hours, three times a day, from 2 to olb a meal. 

Standing on his feet, he measured only two feet six 
inches high : his weight was ascertained once a month, 
andhe weighed alive 26stone, 14Jb to the stone. Regained 
only one pound the last month. As it was thence con- 
cluded that he had got to the top, was quite ripe, and 
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might possibly lose weight, the next month he was killed, 
on the 13th of October, 1791, being then a four-shear, 
or four years and a half old sheep. 

The skin, hung up by the nose, measured 10 feet 
2 inches from the point of the nose to the tip of the tail, 
and was sold for 7s. 6d. in the course of business. The 
carcase measured 5 feet from the nose to the tail ; the 
rump, or cushion, 8 J inches in depth; plate, or fore 
flank, the same thickness ; breast end 7 inches ; 1 yard 
5 inches round the collar ; and weighed 67lb a quarter, 
or 2681b the carcase, which is, London weight, 33 st. 4lb 
avoirdupois. The legs were estimated at 401b weight 
each ; but if cut venison fiishion, would have weighed 
50lb; for which, the property of Mr. Lumby, 2s, a pound 
were offered ; so that the two legs only would have 
brought 10/. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the breeder, told me, he supposed 
this sheep to come from a Scotch ewe, he having a small 
number of that kind of sheep in his breeding flock the 
season it was bred ; and he had some other wether sheep 
in that year's produce which, at three-shear, weighed 
50tb and upwards; but never, either before or since, had 
any sheep of such weights. — The Scotch ewes are large, 
with black faces and legs, coarse hairy wool, and are a 
very plain, ill-made animal. 

Mr. Boys, carcase salesman, of Newgate market, 
quotes a circumstance somewhat similar, in a Welsh ewe, 
put to a Lincolnshire long-wooled ram of a large kind, 
which produced a wether that, at the age of three years, 
weighed 321b a quarter: the Welsh ewe not being sup- 
posed to weigh more than 12, consequently the increase 
by the cross on the carcase was 80tb, which is the weight 
of a good-sized sheep. But the produce of the Scotch 
ewe, if she would have weighed 20lb the quarter, or 80lb 
the carcase, was considerably more : the increase by the 
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orofls being 188% on the carcase— a much greater weight 
than most of the heaviest sheep in the kingdom, being 
47lb a quarter. 



SECTION XI. 

Name» o/* Sheep at different Ages^ 

Ma Lis. — ^The names by which mt^le sheep are distin- 
guished are as follow, viz. the tup or ram, while with the 
ewe, is called a tup or ram lamb, as long as it sucks ; 
when weaned, or taken from the ewe, till the time it is 
shorn, it is termed a hog, or by some persons a lamb hog; 
then a shearing, or shearing ram (at which time it is one 
year and a half old) ; after that period, when clipped or 
shorn, it is called a two-shear, three-shear, &c. always 
taking its name from its age or time of shearing. When 
castrated, it is called a wether lamb while sucking; then 
a wether hog, till shorn, when it takes the name of shears- 
ingf and afterwards two^hear wether, three-shear wether, 
&c. according with the time of shearing. 

Females. — ^The female sheep is called an ewe. While 
iucking it is termed an ewe lamb, or a gimmer lamb ; and 
after being weaned, or taken from the mother, it is 
called, in some parts, sheeder, ewe, or gimmer hog, till 
clipped or shorn the first time, when it is termed a 
shearing ewe, or gimmer, for one year, until it is shorn 
a second time, when it obtains the name of ewe, which 
it retains as long as it lives ; and every time it is shom^ 
a year is added to its age, giving the appellation of two- 
shear, three-'shear, &c, ewe, according with the time it is 
clipped or shorn. The age of sheep is not reckoned from 
the time they are Iambs, but from that of shearing; for 
although a sheep is generally fifteen or sixteen months 
old when first shorn, it is not called a shearing till that 
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time, and then understood to be one year oM. What 
are termed gimmers in this work, are in some parts 
called ihtaves; and when twice shorn, double-thetiLveM. 
In some parts, male lambs are called heeders, and the 
females sheeders ; in others, hogs are called tegs, and eweg 
two-year-old tmnters, three^ear-old tztdnters, 8cc. 



SECTION XII. 

Rules tq know the Age of Sheep. 

Sheep renew their teeth, the first time, at from fourteen 
to sixteen months old; and afterwards yearly, about the 
same period, until they are turned three years, or three* 
shear, to speak technically, when they are full-mouthed : 
but though they have eight teeth in the under jaw, they 
only renew the three on each side. Some persons are of 
opinion they renew the two teeth in the middle, which 
is erroneous ; for if hogs at turnips break or puU out 
the two middle teeth, they never come properly again. 

SECTION XIII. 

Same conclusive Information, derived from the different 
Surveys I have made for the Honourable Board of 
Agriculture, and the Opinion of the London Butchers, 

In taking my surveys of Huntingdon and Rutland, 
both being breeding and feeding counties, I found the 
sheep to have diminished in value, both in regard Uo 
wool and carcase, nearly one fourth ; and, from the in- 
formation received, it appears that greater numbers are 
not now kept, in scarcely any instance, but in some parts 
even fewer; while from a correct statement given in Mr. 
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Godfrey^s Todd-bill, the sheep of the county of Rutland, 
about ten years ago, averaged 9tb a fleece, and now 
only 61fe, being a decrease of about one third. In the 
county of Huntingdon, Mr. Maxwell, in the report made 
by him thirteen years ago, averaged the fleece at 81b ; 
now it averages about 5lt>; which shews a regular reduc- 
tion in weight, according to the land in each county, 
the land in Rutland being better than that of Hunting- 
don. The present breeds, in both counties, are a mix-' 
ture of the new Leicester with old Leicester, and new 
Leicester with old Lincolns; but they have more of the 
B©w Leicester in their present appearance than of either 
of the two old breeds. The reports given by the in- 
habitants substantiate this fact. One cause assigned 
for their sheep not thriving so well as the old breeds, is, 
their being so fine about the head, and what the old 
breeders called, of a stripping kind (bare-bellied) ; in 
consequence of which they are, during the summer 
months, so pestered with Aies on their head&.and flanks, 
as to occasion the almost total destruction of some that 
would otherwise be thriving sheep; especially the lambs, 
giving many of them such a* stop as renders them poor 
against the winter : whilst those that are shorn, by their 
pelts being so delicate and thin, are apt to gall in un- 
usual parts; and if any extreme of weather happen, 
either cold rain or hot sun, they suflTer ver} severely ; 
— burnt aliye, or singed like a roast pig, during the heat, 
and in cold rain starved to death. But, to obviate this 
danger, the new Leicester breeder says, " Put jackets 
and caps on the sheep, and build houses for them to 
resort to in the hc»t of the day : " this sounds very well 
in theory, and may answer for ram merchants, who are 
letting out single rams at from 100/. or guineas to 
three; bqt the breeder of sheep, who has to sell his 
wool and mutton at the fair market price, by the pound 
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weight, cannot support such expenses* How much 
money it would take, to provide those accommodations 
throughout a county! and how much cloth and many 
tailors it would require to effect it! whilst, if one of 
this kind of sheep produce only 6lt) of wool, which seems 
to be about the average, he takes one pound of it for his 
jacket and cap, or a fifth of his whole produce ! Then 
there are the tailors' wages, after paying the manu- 
facturer for making the cloth : these expenses probably 
amounting to the price of one pound more of the wool, 
there remain but 31b to be sold for the breeder or 
grazier's profit : add to which, there is the house build- 
ing, an expense not easily estimated, but perhaps it 
could not be defrayed for less than from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a house. I suppose the jacket, \rith care, may last two 
years ; but the cap will want renewing yearly, or twice 
a year. The lambs do not require jackets; but they 
want caps, though they have produced no wool. How- 
ever, these expenses are all unnecessary ; for as profit- 
able sheep have been produced, and are still produced, 
in some parts, without all this fuss and trouble. After 
all that has been said or done in regard to small, delicate 
animals, that man is the most valuable member of society 
both to himself and the public, who raises the most 
meat from a given quantity of land at the least expense ; 
for every consumer expects to have a pound of 
mutton at the market price of mutton. I never saw the 
customer yet that was willing to pay more per pound 
for a joint of a Welsh sheep, weighing 31^^ than another 
would for a large Gloucester, or old Lincoln/ weighing 
15fl5 : and* if the lands that now keep sheep weighing 
50lb a carcase, would feed as many sheep of the weight 
of 801b a carcase — which seems to be proved by the re- 
ports they have done, whilst they have shorn 9B& of 
wool, though now only 61b— ^t is high time the public 
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were made acqwinted with the proceeding, t)iat the 
feeders may be induced to pufsue a difiSsrent plan, iBore 
particubgrly as those inconveaieQces rather multiply and 
iDorease unnecessary expenditure. It would ill become 
mcy as an author, to suppress facts, notwithstanding I 
have many friends I could wish to serve ; but although 
the practice piay have ej:uriched some few individuals, il 
has been at the expense of the public. 

The rage of fashion has gained such an ascendancy, 
that in the first week of June, in the parts where those 
ram breeders live, it is common to see breeders galloping 
from place to place, as if fortunes were to be obtained 
by hiring rams, at more money than the male produce 
would give at a year old ! But there is one considera- 
tion that renders thb practice more engaging ;— the 
breeder, after having entered into the spirit of the im- 
provement, is regarded as a good member of society ; 
and he may, in a manner, divest himself of the folly, by 
entering into another &sbion of a similar description. 
However, all this falls hard on the consumer* 

I Qould never discover that it requires much penetra* 
tion to find out the profit, of a sheep« When I first 
farmed an acquaintance with Mr. Bakewdl, his best 
sheep were let at about fifteen guii^eas the road, which 
I thought much too high ; however, I ventured on two. 
Hie next yeai-, when I went, Mr. Codd, of Ranby, had 
given forty guineas ; and Mr. George CuUey, and Mr. 
Sayle, had given the same sum* When I had looked 
over Mr. Bakewell's rams, behold ! he asked me sixty 
guineas for the use of a ram to eighty ewes; in con- 
sequence of which I remonstrated with Mr. B. telling 
him I was no ram breeder, and therefore could not 
afford to give such a price— And why ask me more than 
ftfr. Codd^ Mr. Culley, and Co. ? He pleased to say, I 
had 0^9^^ & better sheep, and be could i^Qt part vi'4\ 
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U iwuler the pnc^ he demaaded: but, he said, be had 
fbeep ^le would let me have at tea guinea^. In reply, 
I to)d biin, I had rather have another breeder's top tfaaa 
bis eiMl : in which I see I was right to this day ; for, 
lotwitbsuuiding Mr. B. had some very priuie sheep, 
Uttcb better than they are now, I could clearly perceive 
they were too small, not such as would carry either 
q^ttch oarcase or wool, though of good shape, with 
aptitu4/e to fatten ; and as I was a shearing seller, the 
improvement would not add any thing to the price of my 
wethers, but probably rather diminish it; while the only 
advantage I could expect to obtain, must arise from the 
sale of my cuU or drape ewes, by their being made com- 
pletely fat at an early period in the winter, and at an easy 
expense; but that, though a sort of convenience, had not 
a profit attached to it that would pay any such sum as he 
asl^ed, a« I was to put the ram but to eighty ewes, and 
to be at the expense of a teazer, 8cc. : from the produce 
I eould not reckon on having more than thirty-five shear* 
ing wethers to sell^ the price then (during the American 
war) being one guinea a piece for the best ; consequently 
the whole would not have defrayed the hire of a ram-** 
there would bl nothing left to pay rent, and keep the 
iiMBiily ; therefore, I declined hiring any of Mr. B.'s rams, 
although I had a great desire to do so, could I have 
obtained them at a price that, Jake other farming pro- 
duce, would have paid. 

I have, in my former work, said much in commenda** 
tion both of Mr. Bakewell and bis stock, and I sttU 
fetain the same opinion : bis breed was advantageous at 
that time, and the benefit might have been continued, 
had the breeders acted with proper discretion. Mr. 
B.'s plan, was a very good one, both for himself and his 
customers, if he bad upheld his stock, only as a cor- 
rector of numbers of fimlu which other sheep then 

x2 
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fos&aseA ; for he certainly had got hit sheep iDto soch 
a foraiy though in themselves always too small, with too 
little wool, that a cross from them, once in si^r oi^ eight 
times, would have been of service, as they were very 
nearly free from vice. Their wool was not hairy ; but 
probably, at the time I first saw them, they might not 
be more than a double cross from the old large Leicesters, 
from which, I understand, he chiefly bred his flock, 
with the sheep he bought of Mr. Stow : as the old Lin* 
coins had then got more bone and pelt than they ought 
to have, with much coarse wool, the cross certainly 
might have been beneficial; and probably in the 
counties nearer London, where the sheep are at less dis* 
tance from market, and ought to come at earlier ages, 
they might have wanted a cross once in every three or 
four years. 

I have very great opportunities to judge of the best 
sort of animals, by spending my summers generally 
among the breeders and graziers, and associating during 
the winters with the salesmen at Smithfield ; consequently, 
when I want to see the proof of any animals shewn in the 
market, by attending the butchers who kill them, I 
have my desire, and can thence draw tffe comparison : 
I am thus enabled to appreciate their perfections and 
imperfections, for let the breeders express themselves 
in ever so flowery or strong language over a bottle of 
wine at the market ordinary, they cannot cover their 
mistakes, if they have made any, at Smithfield. There 
is an anecdote of a grazier, who was in the market when 
his own sheep were sold, and the price being low^r than 
he thought them worth, as they were high blood, he 
observed that the blood was worth all the money; to 
which the salesman coolly replied, they gave nothing for 
blood, there. 
After 1 had completed my excursions through Rut* 
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land and Huntingdon, I made a tour into the county of 
Lincoln, having heard the salesmen and butchers extol 
the sheep of that county, and Gloucester, above all 
others. I found many very useful sheep in the hands of 
the ram merchants, weighing from 120 to 1501b a car- 
case dead, weight ; and the wool improved, weighing 
from 14 to 18fl5 a fleece: these were rams of the best kinds. 
All these sheep had had a cross of a new Leicester ram 
from the extreme of very coarse ewes, termed old Lincolas ; 
their carcases not heavier, if so heavy, but with fleeces 
weighing from 20 to 28, and even 29lb. This cross 
seemed to extend just as far as the London salesmen and 
butchers recommend— about one fifth: they had much 
finer features than formerly, but not nearly so fine as the 
full blood ; the carcase was better covered with flesh and 
iat ; and the wool reduced in weight 3 or 4tb a fleece, 
but finer, not so hairy, seemingly better suited to the 
wishes of the stapler, and not too tender, though it had 
retained a length proper for the comb, being probably 
of more value than before. They have more aptitude to 
fatten, making themselves fatter, and in less time, than 
they used to do : for those sheep termed old Lincolns 
were, many of them, flat-sided, thick at both extremities, 
mad narrow in the middle; what is termed the scrag as 
thick, or thicker, near the head, than towards the 
shoulder — which is very improper, much uniformity being 
required in the make of the scrag of a sheep ; it ought 
to be rather fine near the head, and keep increasing 
to the part joining the shoulder, near to which it cannot 
be too large, as there can scarcely be found a worse 
fault in a sheep than a very thin Acrag, when it con- 
tinues to be of. equal thinness from the head to the 
shoulder. The wool of many of the old Lincolns was 
apt to cot, particularly round the neck, and more fre- 
quently oa sheep with thick necks, or large collars^ 
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generallj^ as before deioribed, thicker nearer (he ears 
than the shoulders : these cotted fleeces, though weigh*- 
iog bear y, are only of half the value of other wool^ and 
therefore should be avoided ; conseqaently the cross 
with the new Leicester sheep which huve little wool, and 
that of a softy weak sort, has been of infinite service. 

Many persons have entertained the opinion, that 
heavy wool is a certain indication of a poor carcase; 
and it sometiipes so happens, but not always. I have 
known, in my father's flock, with the utmost care, a 
wether sheep to have a cotted fleece every year, and 
become a fat carcase at last ; and even as early in the 
season as sheep with wool of a different description : 
but sheep that produce that sort of wool are of a very 
bad kind. It was our custom, at my father's, at the 
time of shearing, to give all defective ewes, producing 
bad fleeces, or little wool, a drape rnark^ which was a 
mark under the ear with tar ;— those we termed defective 
were cotted or bare<'bellled : wool being lost before 
Aorn, on any part, we called stripping. It has been 
frequently argued, that a sheep's having a light, small 
fleece, is a certain indication of a fat carcase ; but the 
assertion is erroneous: for those ewes, of ^e long- 
wooled kind, with bare-bellies and bare necks, were 
more generally poor carcases, than those with heavy 
cotted fleeces : therefore either extreme is a fimk. The 
new Leicesters that are of the stripping kind, are generally 
fat at the latter end of summer^ and poorest of any in 
the bprirtg; which proves tbtm bad, as they are ht 
when mutton is plentiful, and poor when it is scarce : 
they likewise shear a small fleeee, and lose a part before 
they are shorn* There is one common remark I have 
made, in forming an opinion of good or bad sheep^ 
namely, that of all sheep, let the breed be what it may, 
long wool or short woo), if they have but fine featiures^ 
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a fittart healthy look, abd quick eye, whatever be their 
3ize, the largest in the flock, by 4 or 5tb a qilartel, is 
generally the fattest. As to size alone, I never found it, 
in any flock, a criterion; thongh molt generally the 
largest are the best thrivers, on all sorts of keep, and ih 
every season of the year : but, on the other hand, if 
ever so small, and even small boned, if they have a dttll 
eye, and a large head according to their nze, with wool 
about their cheeks, and extending round their eyes like 
an owl, and on their legs like a bantam hen, they will 
assuredly be found a poor, bad carcase. 

Having finished my excursion in the county of Lin- 
coln, I made a tour into Leicestershire, to visit the ram 
merchants in that county, and see some of the b)est rams 
in their possession. I found the very same defects in 
them I had discovered in the stock in the two ooumies 
of Rutland and Huntingdon :— not having the same in- 
clination to fatten as formerly ; being very short in the 
neck, and some of them crooked ; holding down their 
heads, or being what are termed dunk$; and when they 
moved their heads, shaking as if they had some natural in- 
flrmity : stumbling if they met with any obstruction, such 
as an ant-hill, or an open drain ; and often, when moving 
quickly, tumbling down : a very thin scrag quite into 
the shoulders; the blade of the shoulder standing np 
higher than the chine, in a loose manner ; their ribs 
round, like a barrel ; narroVr between the huckt, vie. 
near together ; the- rump short, and very thin towards 
the tail ; the tail standing high, and straight with the 
bs^k bone, or what is termed by some breeders w^[>ed 
away; the thigh very thin, that is, being long in the 
leg, and short in the upper part of the thigh ;— in fine, 
carrying very little weight in their most valuable parts, 
such as the leg and the loin : their greatest weight at 
the back of the shoalderi, their brisket^ and the fare 
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flank : the wool of a fine curled kind^ short and mossy, 
without any on their bellies, and very little on their neck 
and arms, viz. from the knee to the lower part of the 
blade bone of the shoulder, and from the cameril half 
way up the leg, being, it may be fairly said, full half 
naked ; the fleecy of little value in quality, and the 
weight from 2i to 5lb* As to fattening sheep of this 
.kind, it is impossible, from their natural deformity; — 
similar to the human species, in which it may be ob- 
served that deformed persons are generally of small size, 
neither inclined to fatten nor flesh : and when sheep of 
this make come to be cut up, thoy prove very deceitful, 
giving less profit tlian even their bad appearaiK:e ha4 
promised. In the first place, the scrag contains little 
itiore than a mass of coagulated blood, of no use whatever ; 
and the thin scrag and small tail the cutting butcher 
finds a certain indication of want of flesh in every other 
.part, the same sort of thinness extending all along the 
chine; for if thick in those parts, the flesh would descend 
into the legs, shoulders, and even a reasonable propor- 
tion down the ribs, and between thein and the shoulder : 
while, for want of what the butcher calls being r^e — 
dying full of fat within, round the kidneys, &c,— 
.the outside is of a bluish-red colour, looking skinny, 
and when the entrails are taken out, and the carcase is 
hnn^ up, it is so thin, that the light shines througli it 
witii.a three inches on each side of the back bone. 
I have seen many lots of this sort of sheep, bought by 
some of the cutting butchers, and at very low prices, 
one with another weighing 661b a carcase, and from 7 to 
• 9lb of loose fat ; the butchers exclaim against them, say- 
ing, whatever price they buy them at, they never pay 
equal to sheep of a better form ; the mutton of such 
^heep not selling so well, on the average, by Ic/. a pound, 
which ri^nde^s them very unprofitable to all parti&^ 
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At the same time, I have eveiy reason to believe, that 
any given number of these sheep consume an equal 
proportion of food with sheep of a much greater weight, 
whilst they are tenderer, and require more nursing, even 
to render them eatable mutton : as, in the human species, 
it is well kn.own. there are deformed persons not weighing 
more than 8 or 9 stone who consume as much food as 
Mr. 'Lambert, who weighed 50 stone. I have drawn 
these comparisons to caution breeders against those sheep 
called dunks. I remember the celebrated ram breeder 
Mr. Walls, of Boothby, in the county of Lincoln, fall- 
ing iiflo the very same error ; and Mr. Bakewell bought 
one of this sort of sheep, a shearing, at the high price 
of fifty guineas, and that at a time when the best rams 
in the county were selling at ten and fifteen guineas: 
but Mr. Bakewell soon discovered bis mistake, and 
shortly afterwards bought the ram of Mr. Stow, at about 
fifteen guineas, from which he raised his noted breed. 
This shews, that on the choice of the ram depends the 
good or ill success of a man's flock. Those dunks of 
Mr. Wall's were a thick, short-moulded sheep, standincr 
low; very short in the scrag; their ears remarkably 
short, with large mouths, short faces, the lips of many 
of them not covering their teeth, their head bending or 
banging downwards, and the neck frequently distorted ; 
the knees crooked, and bending inwards ; but the bones 
of moderate size, neither very large nor very small* 
Mr. Hairby, of Spilsby, took a cross of this kind from 
Mr. Wall ; and the offspring, from a sheep of a some- 
what similar form, proved still more defective than the 
ram ; so much so, that out of forty shearing rams there 
was scarcely one that was not deformed— either crooked 
in its fore legs, neck, or face; this mistake, therefore, 
was soon discovered :^ but Mr. Hairby took in ewes, the 
same season he produced these defective rams, at the 
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high price of htJf a gnitiea an ewe, mA condeqBendy 
there were mwiy of the best breeders much deceited^ 
and highly disappointed, as the sheep of this kind wer^ 
of small size and remarkably poor carcases. 

During my surveys, I have seen many sb<^p of the 
new Leicester breed, very high blood, haying mach the 
same appearance as those danks, and some few precisely 
similar. In one flock, which had descended from ^t of 
a person belonging to the society of the new Leicesters^ 
there were fairly three descriptions of sheep, and all of 
the same breed ; about one third of them inclined to be 
dunks, and some such in reality, that could not by any 
means be made fat, never weighing more than from 40 
to 50ft a carcase, and the wool from 2i^ to Sft a fleece : 
one third were middling good sheep, that would weigh 
from 56 to 72ft a carcase, and the fleece from 4i to 5 Jib ; 
the others were very good sheep of the kind, weiring 
from 80 to 100ft a carcase, the fleece from 5 i to 7 or 8ft. 
This flock was kept on very high keep, and on good 
land, and the business conducted with the greatest at- 
tention : there were 120 shearing wethers and ewes on as 
fine seeds as could grow. Having, during my excursion, 
noticed and described the defects in one of those breed- 
er's flocks, of the high blood, he met me in Smithfield 
market some time afterwards, and, as we walked throngh 
the market, he kept pointing out the defective sheep. 
At the time of my survey, he did not know what I meant 
by the term dunks ; and when I was at his bouse, having 
made him acquainted with their faults, he requested me 
to take a second ride through his flock, which I did, and 
pointed tliem out to him : he was then so thoroughly 
convinced of the propriety of my observation, that he 
asked me what he ought to do with them ; I advised him 
to draw such of the Iambs as were inclined to be dunks, and 
sell them, as good sheep would pay more nioney than 
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they would erer be worth^ be accordingly onlfed tweaty 
of those lambs^ and drove them to market; and I have 
since seen him, when be told me, he could not meet 
with a purchaser foolish enough to buy them* This very 
breeder has gone to high prices for the new Lelcestet 
rams : but price does not distinguish the value of a ram ; 
for I know the ram merchants, generally knowing the 
price a breeder gives, let him make choice of what ram 
he may, will ask him his usual price ; and it is not ai 
all uncommon for one man to obtain as good a sbeep for 
ten guineas as another does for a hundred— even the 
very same sheep, at different seasons. Had this breeder, 
who has some of the best breeding land in England, bred 
. his sheep of a right kind, the lambs, with the same food, 
would have readily sold as high as 30f. a piece : and he 
was so thoroughly satisfied of his error, that he went 
with me into the county of Lincoln, where he took three 
rams, neither of them weighing less than 140tb the car* 
ease ;-^tbe ram merchant offered a very large bet that 
one weighed dOOlb dead weight ;--«nd their fleeces from 
14 to 18%. The offspring of such rams must be likely 
to be more profitable than those from rams weighing only 
from 48 to 60, or at mcfst 7fi)b, and the wool but from 6 to 
7ib a fleece. During the time I was in Leicestershire, it 
was the cry of all breeders, that they want more flesh 
and wool; but, as like is, in a great measure, to get 
like, I cannot imagine what the breeder expects from 
those small unnseful rams, which have been kept in the 
most pampered manner that could be invented, with fre- 
quently as much of the best of food to choose from, as 
would fistten an ox :— What size can we expect the ofl^ 
spring to be, when kept as store stock ? Certainly such 
as I have described. 

Some of the new Leicester carcases, when they hang 
up, appear excdknt; bu| wbfsn cut, are generally 
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found to want a greater proportion of lean to their fat. 
Most of the sheep in this kingdom are bred by one man, 
and fed by another ;. but the grasfier's profit depending 
much on the wool, and some small increase of carcase 
he will naturally prefer sheep of a large size, with much 
wool. The butcher's profit depends on the weight and 
inside f-it : as to outward appearance, that can nearly be 
ascertained, but the inside cannot, therefore the but- 
cher, when he kills sheep, of a certain mark or brand 
that turji out well, will seek for that in preference. Mr. 
Bakeweli's thorough contempt for loose fat and wool, was 
founded on a very improper idea : — the breeder, the gra- 
zier, the butcher, are all partners, and there should be 
no deception in trade. 

The present newrfashioned Leicester sheep have long, 
thin legs, the same in the fore leg to the shoulder; ac« 
short in the carcase, with a small head and thin scrag ; 
short in the rib, in the extreme; sliort in the rump, 
and light in the wool:— by standing high, they shew 
themselves at a distance; and they were expected to 
travel better. This seems to have been the. opinion of 
those fashionable critics on the unprovemeut necessary 
to correct some of their errors. They are even extending 
this kind of make to the South Downs; some of which 
have now legs like grey-hounds. These men seem to 
delight in deception, for 1 do not think they are iraptoyr 
ing the make of sheep ; it is not the length of the leg 
that adds the weight of flesh required, though it will inr 
crease the weight of bone ; and I have heard some of the 
cutting butchers say, that even the best of those sheep, 
weighing 12 stone, or 96tb a carcase, which is 24lb the 
quarter, will not cut a leg of more than 91b ; whilst the 
Gloucester or old Lincoln sheep, of an equal weight, 
will cut a leg of from 12 to L4tb. They have lately de- 
lighted more in show than in real use ; for as tp trayelliD^, 
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I know no animal t^at travels betteV by being long in 
the leg ; a horse with long legis, shbtt ntoky and his head 
low down, is well known to be of an, improper make for 
the purpose: and he is not found to sta,nd his work well 
with very short ribs : he ought to have his head up, and 
when standing to cover much ground ; to do which, he 
must be long in the hind quarter — a quality much wanted 
in sheep ; and, although no animal should be flat-isided, 
his rrbs ought not to be short, shewing much light under 
bis belly, which many of the new licicesters do ; for, by 
way of breeding them not to be gutty, they have been 
produced with ribs so short, that, when they have any 
distance to come to the London market, they appear to 
have no inside at all 

My reason. for having paid so miich attention to the 
new Leicester sheep, has arisen from the opinion of most 
authors, that all sheep ought to lie of that make ; but it 
is now allowed, by the best judges on carcases of mutton, 
that the Gloucester is the proper form for iiseful sheep, 
giving much flesh, well incorporated with a due pro- 
portion of fat. 

SECTION XIV. 

The live and dead Weights of different Breeds of Sheep ex- 
hibited in London^ at the Smithjield Club, Lord 
Somerville^s Sltow, and on some otlur Occasions by way of 
Comparison, the more fully to elucidate that important 
Matter. 

Mr. Walts Kent sheep, two years old, fed on grass. 

lb, lb lb. lb. 

Carcase 1^9 Fat 23j Offal 41 

Ditto . 15« Do. 21| Do. 50 

- Ditto . 16'4 Do. 172 Do* 49 



No. 1 Live weight 203} 

2 Ditto . . 2291 

3 Ditto . . 230i 



Totals .664 46 1 63 14« 

6fk\ less than i by 25|lb. • 
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Mr. Pkdutft flMT JjriettUt nptther tketf, <mf i/ear tii, 
ftd OK eoU and c«bbag«. 



lb 


Ih. 


lb. 


i». 


Ko. 1 Live wdgkt • 146 


Carcase 8fi 


Fat 13 


Oifiil 50 


9 Pltto . « • 164 


Ditto . 106 


Do. 8i 


Do. 491 


3 Ditto ... 143 


Ditto . M 


Do. 13 


Do. 43 


Tolals . 454 280 


32J 


1411 


Offal 1«;8S th^D i by lO^lb, 







Note.-^Mr. Wall's three sheep weighed 601b a carcase 
and itb over, and had lOtb of tallow and ilb over, more 
than Mr. Plaskett's, with Ijft less offal. Tliese three we* 
ther sheep of Mr. P.'s, in class 10, obtained the prize of 
ten guineas at the SmithEeld show, December, 1808: 
their esteemed value was said to be, lightness of offal. 

Mr. WalPs sheep were killed by Mr. Searl, butcher, 
in the borough of South wark, from whom I took the 
above weights in the same week as the show — but 
they were not exhibited :— this is a hint to the reader, 
that ail large animals, even from the living weight to the 
dead, do not produce the most offal. 

Mr. John JVestcof^s new Leicester wether sheep, fed 
on grass* 



Of. 
No. 1 Live weight • 1S8 
3 Ditto . . .179 
3 Ditto . . . 179 

totals . 546 
Ofial less than ^ by 5^]b. 



lb. 



lb. 



lb. 



Carcase 135 Fat 17 Offal 36 
Ditto . 130 Do. 15 Do. 54 
Ditto . 136 Do. 19 Do. 34 



;391 



Si 



104 



The reader will observe, that these three sheep of Mr. 
Westcar's are particularly light in their ofial ; and of 
the new Leicester breed, as well as Mr. Plaskett's, but 
of a much better kind : there was one sheep of Mn FU 
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that weighed but 86ft the carcase^ aod anothev tbat had 
but 8ilb of tallow in him. I had a sucking Iamb killed 
at about five montha and two weeks old, the carcase of 
which weighed 801b, and it gaye 9fb of tallow. Mr. 
Plasketl's sheep bad been kept for about nineteen weeks 
ou cole and cabbages, which are the most ftittening food 
that can be given to sheep, lintseed cake excepted ; and 
they had a sufficient time to fiatten. I have known 
new Leieester sheep, at turnips and seeds, from February 
to June, which is only about thirteen weeks, gain SOlb 
a carcase and upwards ; and it is very common for ewes 
of the Lincolnshire breeds, put lean into the marshes 
about the 14th of May, to make themselves good sham- 
bles mutton by .August, which is only about twelve 
weeks : therefore, there was no excuse for either want of 
time or food. — But notwithstanding the lightness of offal 
in Mr. Westcar's sheep, they were much excelled by 
Mr. Hutchinson's cross (mentioned in page 300), which 
weighed, when living, 26 stone ; after it was killed, the 
carcase weighed 268tb, and there appeared to be only 
4 St. e lb of offal, or little more than one sixth of bis 
weight. 

In the course of this work I have made some remarks 
and observations on the very grea^t difference in the new 
Leicester sheep ; but the more fully to substantiate the 
fact, I judge it necessary to shew their difference in 
every stage ; therefore, that the reader may see there are 
some of the new Leicester sheep better suited than all 
other kinds for particular situations, and others fit for 
none, I would merely refer the reader to Mr. Plaskett's 
v^hole stock at present, as it is certain those exhibited 
were his best. But to prove that I am not prejudiced 
against any breeder or grazier, I will give two instances 
of Mr. P.'s having introduced much better sheep at 
former shows. 
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Mr. Plaskett^s new Leicester wether sheep, one year old. 



No, 1 Live weight 

2 Ditto . . 

3 Ditto . • 



lb, 
207 
209 
209 



Ih. lb. ib. 

Carcase 148 Fat 13} Offal 45^ 

Ditto . 151 Do. 12^ Do* 45| 

^Ditto . 148 Do. 17 Do. 44 



Totals . 625 
Offal less than i by 21 lb. 



447 



42| 



J 351 



Mr. Plasketfs new Leicester wether sheep, twoyeArs old. 



lb. 




lb. 




W. 




lb. 


No. 1 Live weight 178 


Carcase 


118 


Fat 


12 


G&l 


48 


2 Ditto . . .175 


Ditto . 


114 


Do. 


14 


Do. 


47 


3 Ditto ... 1^2 


Ditto . 


108 


Do. 


14 


Do. 


40 


Totals . '515 


340 




40 




135 


Offal more than 4 by 7i 


lb. 













Now, these six sheep seem to be on the average with 
other good sheep ; but the late introductiou of long legs, 
thin thighs and shoulders, short rump, and thin scrag, 
appears fairly to produce more offal in all stages. 

Mr. Oldacre's new Leicester wether sheep, one year old. 



No. 1 Live weight 

2 Ditto . . 

3 Ditto . . 



lb, 
168 
162 
164 



W, u>. lb. 

Carcase 110 Fat 14 Offal 44 

Do. . 105 Do. 14} Do. . 42| 

Do. . 109 Do. 12 Do. . 43 



Totals . 494 
Offal more than J by 6 lb. 



324 



40i 



1^94 



Mr. Thomas Moore^s new Leicester wether sheep, two 
years old. 

lb, lb. lb. lb. 

Carcase 146 Fat 174 OStl 44| 

Do. . 142 Do. 14j Do. . 48j 

Do. .134 Do. 13 J Do. . 47i 



No. 1 Live weight . 208 

2 Ditto ... 205 

3 Ditto ... 195 



Totals . 608 
Offal less than 4 by 1 lib. 



422 



45 



141 
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Mr. TVilliam Boxdtbe^s new Leicester wether sheep,. two 
years old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 186 

2 Ditto , . . 188 

3 Ditto ... 199 



Ih. lb. lb. 

Carcase 126 Fat 17 . Offal 43 

Do. , 128 Do. i6 Do. . 44| 

Do. .130 Do. 14j Do. . 54 



Totals . 573 
Offal more than J by if lb. 



384 



47J 



14li 



Mr. Edward Piatt's new Leicester wether sheep, one year old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 222 

2 Ditto ... 220 

3 Ditto ... 217 



lb. lb. 

Carcase 145 Fat 23 

Do. . 140 Do. 20 

Do. . 137 Do. 21 



Totals . 659 
Offal raorc than I by 8^ lb. 



422 



64 



lb. 
Offal 54 
Do. . 60 
Do. . 59 

* 173 



Earl of Macclesfield^ s new Leicester wether sheip, f«n) 
years old. 

lb, . lb, lb. lb. . 



No. 1 Live weight . 183 

2 Ditto ... .192 

3 Ditto . . .212 



Carcase 127 Fat 12 Offal 44 
Do. . 127 Do. 20 J Do. .44^ 
Do. . 140 Do. ISi Do. . 58i 



Totals . 587 
Offal more than J by i lb. 



394 



46 



ur 



Mr. James Clother's Gloucester wether sheep, two years old, 
fed on grass. . 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 271 

2 Ditto ... 273 

3 Ditto ... 272 



lb. lb. 

Carcase 177 Fat 20 

Do. . 184 Do. 18 

Do. . 184 Do. 19 



Totals . 8 16 
Offal more than J by 10 lb. 



545 



57 



\lb. 
Offal 74 
Do.' . 71 
Do. . 69 

214 
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ThlM tt appears, that those long-wooled new Leicester 
sheep, twenty-four in number, which must be supposed 
tB be of the best kinds, average 130jib a carcase, or S^\h 
a quarter, and tallow l61b eadi (exclusive of Mr. Plas* 
belt's price sheep in December, 1809, which averaged 
only 9d^lb a oarease, or about 23|lb a quarter, and 
tallow about 10|lb each). It may also be seen that the 
Gloucester sheep, last recorded, average about IGlflb^ 
or 45lb a quarter nearly, a carcase, and tallow IQlb a 
sheep ; which is 5 lib a carcase more than the Leicesters^ 
wd S\h of tallow. The I^eicester sheep in offal average 461b 
each, and the Gloucester 7 lib nearly, which is about 
one third more than the Leicesters ; hut as the Gloucester 
sheep weigh, in meat and tallow, 54lb a sheep more 
than the Leicesters, three times 54;lb being l6£lb, whilst 
the Leicester sheeps' carcases and tallo^w weighed only 
1461b. which is less by 361b than the Gloucester sheep's 
.ever-\^ght; Consequently, allowing the proportion of the 
over-weight of the Gloucesters, it pronounces them to 
l^ve rather leiis ofial than the Leicesters. And further, 
as a comparison between the Glouoesters and the Lei- 
cesters, it may be observed, that Mr. Boultbee's sheep, 
in weight of carcase and fat, average 1281b, with nearly 
Idlb of tallow, and they have lib more than one fourth 
offaU whilst Mr. Clother's Gloucesters have lOlb. 

I would not wish the reader to suppose I have the least 
desire to depreciate the value of the Leicester sheep, but 
I think there is room for improvement. 

Having pretty clearly elucidated the proportion of offal 
in the Iong-w<yoled sheep, I will give some comparisons 
of the oflal in the short-wooled kinds. Though, in 
some trials as to the live and dead weight made by the 
butchers, the South Downs have been foood to be half 
o&d, and the Jancolns only one third* 
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Duke of Bedford's South Down wether sheep, one year old. 



Uf. 


lb. 


ik. 




tt. 


No. 1 Live weight • 146 


Carcase 93 


Fat 14 


OfM 


.«9 


2 Ditto . . . U7 


Do. . 93 


Do 16 


Do. 


. 38 


3 Ditto ... 149 


Do. . 95 


Do. 16 


Do. 


. 38 


Totals . 442 281 


46 




115 


Offal more than 4 by 4j 


lb. 




' 





Dufce of Bedford's South Down wether sheep, two years old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 159 

2 Ditto . , .153 

3 Ditto . . . l66 



lb. lb. 

Carcase 101 Fat 17 

Do. .100 Do. l6 

Do. . 109 1)0. 15 



Totals . 478 
Offal more than i by ]| lb. 



310 



48 



IL 
Offal . 41 
Do. . 37 
Do. . 42 

129 



Mr. C. C. Western's South Down wether sheq^f tw9 
years old. 



lb. 
No. 1 Live weight . 146 

2 Ditto ... 134 

3 Ditto ... 146 



lb. lb. lb. 

Carcase 93 Fat 14 Oflal 39 

Do. . 85 Do. 13 Do. . 36 

Do. . 94 Do. l6i Do. . 35i 



Totals . 426 
Ofial more than ^ by 4) lb. 



272 



434 



iioi 



Mr. Henry King's South Down wether sheep, fed on grass. 



No. 1 Live weight • 148 

2 DiUo . • . 145 

3 Ditto . • .158 



lb. lb. lb. 

Carcase 96 Fat 14} Ofial 37i 

Do* . 99 Do. 12 Do. .34 

Do. • 105 Do. 17 Do« . 36 



Totals . 451 
Offiil less than | by 5^ lb. 



300 



431 



1071 



t2 
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Duke of Bedford's South Down wether sheep, one year old. 



lb. 


a. 


lb. 




^: 


No. 1 Live weight 137? 


Carcase 94 


Fat 21 


Offal 


22| 


5 Ditto . . 135J 


Do. . 92 


Do. 17 


Do. . 


264 


3 Ditto . . 134 


Do. . 91 


Do. 17 


Do. . 


^6 


Totals . 407i 277 


55 




Tsi 


Offal less than } by C| lb. 








Duke of Bedfor^s South Down wether sheep. 


one year 


old. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 




lb. 


No, 1 Live weight . 143 


Carcase 100 


Fat 16 


Offal 


27 


2 Ditto , • .145* 


Do, . 99 


Do. 21 


Do. 


. 25 


3 Ditto ... 141 


Do, . 99 


Do. 15 


Do. 


.27 



298 



52 



79 



Totals . 429 
Offal less than -} by 6^ lb. 

)Earl of Bridgewatei^s South Down wether sheep, three 
years old. 



lb. 

No. 1 Live weight . 146 

2 Ditto . . . l6l 



lb. ft. 

Carcase 95 Fat l6 
Do. . 105 Do. 17 J 



Totals , 307 
Offal less than i by 3^ lb. 



200 



33i 



lb. 
Ofial 35 
Do. . 38 i 

73| 



Mr. Bor/s South Down wether sheep, two years old. 



No. 1 Live weight 
2 Ditto . . 



lb. 
154 
149 



lb. lb. lb. 

Carcase 100 Fat 14| Offal 39i 
Do . 98 Do. 14| Do. . 36^ 



198 



29i 



Totals . 303 
Offal less than i by ^ lb. 

Mr. King^s South Domn wether sheep, one year old. 



7H 



lb. 

No. 1 Live weight . 134 
2 Ditto . . . 140 "^ 

Totals . 274 
Ofibllesstban:lby|lb. 


lb. 
Carcase 87 
Ditto . 9^ 

180 


lb. lb. 
Fat 13i Offal 33^ 
Do. 12 Do. 35 

; 25| 681 


. • 
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IXuke of Bedford's South Down wether sheep, two years old. 



lb. 


lb. lb. /». 


No. 1 Live weight . 153 


Carcase 106 Fit ISj Offal 28) 


2 Diuo ... 165 


Ditto .111 Da 19 Do. 35 


Totals . 318 217 37i 63j 


Offal less than -J by J^rb. 


Mr. Gunning's South Down wether sheep, two years old. 


lb. 


lb. lb. lb. 


No, 1 Live weight . l63 


Carcase 109 Fat 19i Ofial 34| 


2 DiUo ... 153 


Ditto . 104 Do. 182 ^^ • ^^i 


Totals . 316 213 3g 65 


Offal more than i by 1| lb. 


Mr. Robinson's Cheviot wether sheep, two years old. 


ib. 


i^. lb. Z^ 


No. 1 Live weight . 123 


Carcase 88 Fat 11) Ofial 2^| 


2 Ditto ... 121 


Ditto . 81 Do. 10) Do. . 29) 



Totals . 244 169 22 53 

Offiil more than | by 4| Ib. 

Now, the average of the South Down sheep, (twenty- 
eight in number) is, the carcase 94) lb> ori^bout23)lb 
a quarter, fat l6|lb, offal 34lb. Then taking the Duke 
of Bedford's sheep by themselves (bei^g fourteen in 
number), they average g8|Ib the carcase, or nearly 
24) lb a quarter, fat 17 lb, and the offal 32) lb. The 
fifth part of the gross live weight of the duke's sheep is 
4l4lb; and the gross weight aft^r they were killed^ 
will^ the offal, f 452 lb, or only SB lb over; being but 
one fifth offal. Then take the remainder of those shew 
or trial sheep (fourteen in number) ; their average weight 
is, the carcase 90) lb, or 22) lb a quarter; fat l^lb>. 
and the offal 33) lb nearly. The fifth part of their gross, 
live weight is 414 lb; and the gross weight after they 
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were kiHed, with the offal, is 4521b, which is 981b 
over, being one fifth oifal. 

The reader vriil okerve, the duke's sheep are mach 
superior; as they are 8R a carcase heavier, give fift of 
tallow more, and are lighter in their offal by 1 tb : this 
is another proof that the smallest and lightest animals 
are not the lightest in their offal. 

It appears also, that the Cheviot sheep, which are 
not an improved breed, are as light in their offal as the 
ttost improved kinds. The above calculations are made 
allowing the fat to be worth as roach as the carcase ; 
but as the fat is generally deemed offal, I will, to eluci- 
date the matter more fully, estimate the carcases alone. 

The live weight of the new Leicester sheep, twenty- 
four in number (exclusive of Mr. Plaskett's prize sheep 
in 1808), considering the tallow as offal, was 4507 lb, 
Ae third of which is 1502^ lb, and the dead weight 
of the offal 1 106J lb ; consequently the dead weight 
is less thsyi oae third of their live weight by 396 lb, 
which is ]6i lb a sheep : from this experiment it appears 
that the best long-wooled sheep are more than two thirds 
of their live weight in carcase. The live weight of the 
South Downs, twenty-eight in number, considering their 
fallow as offal, was 4151 lb, the third of which is lS83f lb, 
«nd the dead weight of their offal 14051b; consequently 
the dead weight of these sheep is more by 21^ lb than 
two thirds of their* live weight; and this pronounces 
them not two thirds carcase, by nearly 1 lb a sheep, 
Kow, the South Down sheep would appear to be still 
heavier in their offal, in eomparison with the Leicesters, 
as there is a material difference in the weight of their 
skins; the Leicester sheep skins averaging 28 lb each, 
and the South Downs IS lb each: hence it appears the 
South Down sheep, in proportion to their size, have more 
waste from their Dving to their dead weight than sheep of 
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larger size;— «aiid there is nearly an equal iveigbt of 
blood in a ^eep of a small frame as in one much 
larger. 

The following is an experiment with three large 
Wilubire wether sheep, four years old, in length nine 
inches more than either a South Down or Leicester^ and 
about three inches higher : these sheep just fair shambles 
ineat.~They were killed by Mr. Harwood. 

lb. I lb, lb. !h. 

No, 1 Live weight . 192 Carcase 105 Fat 13| Offal 7S| 

2 Ditto ... 180 ! Do. . 101 Do. 17i| Do. . 61}^ 

3 Ditto ... 180 I Do, .100 Do, 13 Do. . 6? 

Totals . 672 306 44^ 201^ 

Ofial more than | by 11) lb. 

ib. lb. lb. ib. Ik 

No. 1 Skin 21 Horns H Held 6* Blood 7i j ^!!^^' heart, fiw, ? 3^ 

* * *C lights, entmls 3 

2 Do. 19 Do. . H Do. . 6J Do. . 7 Do ST 

3 Do. '20 Do. . li Do. . 6 Do. . 6f Do. 54 

ToCob . 60 4| ISi 21| 98 

The living weight of these sheep, considering the tallow 
of&I, was 5721b, the half of which is 2861b ; and the 
dead weight of their o£fal 24^b, which is within 40lb 
of half, and is only about 12lb a sheep. These sheep 
were killed in the month of Aprils about three months 
after the prize sheep, consequently they might have 
gained lib of wool during that time, which adds to their 
weight of ofial : and they were taken out of a lot of fifty, 
neither as the best nor as the worst, but to give a fair 
average of the whole ; therefore the reader may form a 
better idea of the offid of this kind of sheep from this 
experiment, than from any of the former ones ; us tht 
sbeep intended to be shewn for prizes, without any 
doubt> receive much greater attention than can be p^4 
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to the whole stock of -a farm, while they Are chosen out 
of many, and are such as the owner thinks the lightest 
of offal. Probably this breed of sheep have nol.mucli 
more offal than some other breeds ; for even Mr. 
Plaskett's prize sheep had nearly one third ofl'al ; and as 
there would be many iu his lot with poorer carcases, aud 
consequently heavier in their offal in proportion, it is a 
query with me, whether the whole of his would average 
lighter in their offals than those three Wiltshire sheep. 
Again, many of those prize sheep are more than three 
inches thick of fat, on all the joints except the legs ; 
therefore, when they are pared down, and made ready 
for the consumer, it is doubtful whether there is not as 
much waste (as great a proportion of bone) in their joints 
as in those of the Wiltshire sheep : and if the parings 
vere weighed for tallow, the same as the caul and gut 
fat, whether those fat sheep would not be nearly half 
offal from their living weight. I have elsewhere noticed 
in this work, my having seen a cutting butcher, in 
Newgate-market, pare ol\h of fat off a neck of mutton 
weighing 8lb : suppose, then, for example, we take one 
of ^Ir. Oidacre's prize sheep, the carcase weighing 
llOlb, and allowing every joint, excep^t the legs, to be 
pared in the same ratio, from the neck, breasts, shoul- 
ders^ and lojns, 28}b iti the whole will go to the chandler, 
.which will reduce the ^eep*s carcase to 8216, and add 
.2Slb to the offal : the latter Ijaying been 59lb, will be 
increased to 87lb; take that from his live weight, l68lb, 
and there remain 8 lib useable mutton, proving the oftaj 
heavier by 61b than the mutton sold lo the consumer, 
and the aniaial more than half offal. 

As this work will doubtless be perused by many per- 
sons,, who are unacquainted with the practice of the 
I»ondon butchers, aud it being an infrequent custom 
^p cut and pare meat in country places iij the manner 
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they do in London, many readers may be staggered on 
seeing such a calculation made, as the paring o(f ^8lb of 
fat from a carcase weighing only 1 10 lb : but it is 
necessarily the method of the London cutting butcher 
to cut his meat agreeably to his customers' wishes. A 
great or the greater part of the mutton consumed in the 
metropolis is cut into steaks, and cooked on a gridiron ; 
therefore, although the consumer seems to have much 
bone in proportion to the flesh, if it were not pared, he 
would pay for still more waste, as, by the process of 
cooking, the fat part, when laid on the gridiron, would 
all run into the fire, and be an entire loss both to him 
and to the public ; whereas it is now put to serviceable 
uses, for candles, sope, &c. There are few people, by 
choice, would wish to h.ive more than one eighth fat, 
in proportion to the lean, and many of the joints of the 
xery fat mutton here alluded to, are so interlarded with 
fat, as to be more than suflicient for the palate of the 
consunxcr ; therefore, the fat that is altogether a solid 
body is entirely cut ofl' to the very bone, as the Lon- 
doners in general are remarkable for not eating fat; 
many of them will not even taste it, and as they have a 
power of commanding what they like the best, no one 
can blame them. In a general way, the lean of mo- 
derately fat meat is the best 'eating; and, in all those 
over-fed animals, the lean is the only part that can be 
agreeably eaten; for. which reason those sheep with 
small bones, little fl^sh, and much fat, are of less value 
in the London markets than in many other parts of the 
kingdom: as to the size of a sheep, when the joints are 
cut into steaks, that is of little consequence, provided 
•there be but a great proportion of it lean, and that of a 
good quality. From this consideration the breeder of 
sheep ought to endeavour to produce them with such 
qualities as suit the consumer. 
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SECTION xr. 



Experifnenti on same different Kinds of Sheep ; the Weights 

of their Heads, Scrags, and Necks ; shewing thecompara^ 

tive Difference, in each Kind, betwem the Bone and the 

Flesh. 

Heads. 





Weight of 
carcate. 

lb, OS. 


Weight of , Wdghtof 

head. bone. 
lb. cs. lb. 0U 


Wei^t or 

flesh. 
lb, «. 


Glouceiter . 


Sid 


- 


7 - 2 


4i 


4 Hi 


Warwick . 


120 


- 


5 - 1 


15 


3 1 


Leicester . 


88 


* 


4 - 1 

Necks. 


101 


2 5h 


Whole 
neck. 
lb, oz. 


Scrag 

cut oif 

neck. 

lb, 01, 


Wtof 
Scrag bone in 
alone. neck. 
lb, 01, lb. oz. 


Wtof 

bone in 

scimg. 

lb. 0%. 


Wtof 
bone in 
whok) nk. 
Uk OS. 


Warwick 10 


2 


7 - 


3 2 11 


5i 


. 1 oi 


Leicester 7 


- 


5 2 


1 14 7^ 


6^ 


14 



It may be observed^ in the experiment of the bead^ 
that there are in the Gloucester sheep, considering t^ 
head as entirely oflTal, dOlb of useful meat to lib of ofiiEd; 
in the Warwick 24ib to lib of ofial; and in the 
new Leicester 22 lb to i lb of offal: this, therefore, 
proves that small sheep, with fine heads, carry a greater 
proportion of offal than the large or even the middle 
size. By the same rule, the necks altogether of the 
Warwick and the Leicester seem to be nearly the tame ; 
but in the scrag there is a very great inequality, as in 
the Leicester fine scrag there is only a proportion of four 
to one of flesh to that of bone, while in the War- 
wick the proportion of flesh to bone is as nine to one. 

I have inserted the above short calculation merely for 
the purpose of giving an insight into the subject of 0&I9 
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vrhicti seems to have been very improperly understood 
by both breeders and authors ; and I intend more fully to 
discuss the matter in another part of this work. 

It may be useful information to the reader, to know 
what proportion in size some kinds of sheep bear one to 
another ; but I will first give an account of the several 
sheep's weights, as they were taken a few days after 
the Smithfield show, 1806, that the reader may the more 
readily refer to each sheep when he has the account in 
weight before him. 



Gloucester sheep, three years old. 



One sheep, fore quarters 

hind ditto • . 

Two ditto, fore quarters 

one hind quarter 
one ditto . . . 
two hind quarters 

One sheep, fore quarters 

hind ditto • . 

One sheep, the whole carcase 

One sheep, ditto . • • . 



ss, 
13 
10 

5 

5 3 
10 4 
12 

10 4 

«6 

22 



lb. St lb. 



11 

is 



5^; 



23 



II 



141 Si 141 



H 



48 1 



3X 



Note.— The * average of these six sheep is 23 stone 
4lb 9ioz. ; the weight of the heads, one 7lb, one 5lb, 
one 5ilb, and three 61b each. The price sold at per 
stone, ihe largest sheep, 26 stone lib, at 6s. per stone, 
8ib to the stone; the rest of the sheep, some of the 
hind quarters 6*. per stone, the fore quarters 5s. 4(1. a 
stone. The produce said to be forty-seven guineas ; and 
one sheep's carcase made iL 1&. Qrf.— This account 
taken from the butchers' books. 
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Lincoln sheep, three years old. 

St. Uk su Ib^ 

One Bheep*s carcase, head oq . . . 27 ^ > , m ^ 
Four ditto 90 4 j 

Note. — The average of these five sheep is 23 stone 4 lb 
15 oz. each ; the average per quarter, 47 lb 4 oz. — ^This 
account taken from the. salesman's books. 

Kent sheep, three years old — Six in number; the 
heaviest 10 stone 5 lb: they averaged 19 stone. The 
heads of these sheep 5^ lb : the average per quarter 38lb. 
— These sheep bred and fed by Mr. Wall. 

Leicester prize sheep, two years old — Three in number ; 
average weight 17 stone a sheep. They were a cross ; 
not all new Leicester. — Weight taken from the butcher's 
books. One of these sheep weighed 19 stone. 

Leicester, one-year-old shearings — Three in number; 
averaged 12 stone 4 lb a carcase, or 25 lb a quarter. — 
This account from the butcher's books. These, true new 
Leicesters. 

The large Lincoln and Gloucester were both of a 
length, 42 inches ; the large Leicester were 37 J inches 
long. There was one three-shear sheep, of the new 
Leicester breed, in the market, which weighed 15 stone 
S lb, or SOj lb a quarter, and was S3ji inches long. The 
height of the Lincoln, Gloucester, and large Leicester, 
was nearly equal, about 2 feet 6 inches; and of the 
small Leicester, 2 feet. A Hertford, weighing 16 stone, 
or 30 lb a quarter; height 3 feet 10 inches, length 
3 feet 6' inches. — The length of all these sheep taken, 
with the heads cut off, and hanging up, from the end of 
the neck to the part where the tail is set on : the 
height, standing. — Wool, the large Leicester, 8 lb; 
Gloucester, 14 lb; Lincoln, 16 lb; Kent, about 9 lb. It 
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being the general opinion that sheep made so fat ar^ 
scarcely fit for use, from the price they sold for alive, 
my curiosity was excited to learn how they sold in the 
flesh market, which has already been stated ;— the large 
Gloucesters at from 5s. 4d. to 6s. a stone, and the largest 
iheep whole 6s. a stone. The five Lincolns were sold 
about the same time, the hind quartei-s at 5s. a stone, 
and the fore quarters at 4s. lOd.; averaging about ISllfe 
a carcase: this was in Newgate-market. At the very 
next salesman's shop, on the same day, there were 
twenty Welsh sheep's carcases, from a nobleman's park, 
weighing about S2lb a carcase; which the salesman 
offered at Q,s. a stone, but he had no purchasers. 
This induced me to search for the South Down carcases, 
as they are the most esteemed ; by which I might be 
enabled to form a judgment' of the best price for good 
market ihuttoii, having sefen thit of the two extremes. 
The price asked foi^ South Down^ was,' 45. lOd. a stone 
for hind quarters, and 45. Sd. for fore quarters : these 
«heep were nice useable mutton, sufficiently fat, or rather 
fatter than in general the trade in London requires. I 
measured the Lincoln, the deptiv of fat being about 
5 inches, particularly one, which was thick at the 
brisket. I saw many customers for both the Gloucesters 
and Lincolns, which sold much more rapidly than any 
mutton in the market. I waited to see the sale of the 
Welsh ; they were at length sold, the carcases at 65. Sd. 
each. Thus, the haunches of one of those large sheep 
are sold for nearly as much as a score of Welsh sheep : 
— so much for small animals and fine flavour ! 

Experiment hy Mr. James Clother, at Milton, near 
Tewkesburi/, Gloucestershire^ of a cross breed. — Three 
wether sheep,^ with extraordinarily good shape and per- 
fections. The first ewes bred from, the horned Wilt- 
shire, with shorter legs than many of that kind, of the 
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be^t sort : tlie ram put to them of Mr. Fowler's breed, 
iHMight at his sale at five guineas : the offspring of evres 
put to a Cotswold ram ; the ewes from that cross put to 
a ram oat of a honied Wiltshire ewe, got by a Cotswold 
ram ; the ofispring from that cross of ewes put to a 
lieicester ram, cost two guineas. Those three wethers 
either by the last Leicester ram or one got by him, as 
the two rams were put to their road together. It is 
almost needless to say, Uiat they were polled, and three- 
shear.^— Their living weight, with the wool shorn offj 
8l61b. Mr. Philip Smith, Whitechapel, kiUed one, 
the weight of which, taken from his books, was as 
follows : 

Deadwt. 
LiTuigwt. caraate. 
ih. a. 

One sheep , 273 184 

Inside fat • • » 18 

« 

Liver * . . . . 7 

Skin, blood, and entrails, &c 64 ^ 

Total . 273 973 

Note. — ^This sheep's carcase sold, 23 stone, at about 
7s. S|(/.5 a stone, or altogether eight guineas : the two 
haunches sold for 6/., or 3/. each. — ^Average 46Ib a 
quarter. 

Mr. Portress, butcher, Minories, killed the other 
two sheep ; their weights, taken from his book were as 
follow :-^ 

DMdwt. 
LiTUig wt csitsse. 

One jsheep , 27« 178 

Inside fat ••;.... 20 , 

Liver • . • . 7 

Skin, blood, entrails, 8cc. 67 

Total • 272 «72 
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Dead wU 
linng wt carcase. 
&. lb. 

Onegbeep £71 176 

Inside fat 19 

Liver 7 

Skill, bloody entraiki &c. .»»••.• 69 

Total . fi71 271 



This cross has been much reprobated by ahnost all 
breeders ; but the foregoing examples shew that a mix* 
ture of breeds^ with proper judgment, is to be crowned 
with success ; and that putting a new Leicester ram to 
aaj large ewe will generally produce profitable sheep, 
which is one convincing proof of his being in want of 
size. It is necessary to be observed, in breeding 
animals, that the dam should be a good nurse, and the 
sire an animal of aptitude to fatten ; but in sheep another 
material consideration is required, namely wool. The 
general opinion is, that short and long wool will not do 
to be mixed, which, indeed, has been my idea, but, 
from experience, I see myself wrong. In crossing for 
wool, it is well to breed combing wool from carding* 
wool ewes and combing wool rams ; but the cross will 
not answer for combing wool, by putting carding-wool 
rams to combing-wool ewes — -It makes all the difference. 
I baw some hogs in Hertfordshire, bred from Hertford 
horned ewes of very large size, got by a rather in- 
ferior Leicestershire ram, which> to my utter surprise, 
had much better combing wool upon them than the ram, 
and that in greater quantity ; they would, at least, shear 
lOlb a fleece, with an even top and fine hair; being, on 
the whole, most capital combing wool, scarcely any 
better to be found : there seemed to be the toughness re- 
quired in combing wopl, with a very equal fleece in 
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every part. The Gloucester sheep above recorded had 
only eaten grass and hay, it not being mach of a turnip 
country where they came from ; the quantity of wool 
they shear at the season is from 10 to 12([, as the farmer 
informed me: being naked, I could form no judgment. 
By way of comparison, I will give the sheep shewn at 
the Smithfield club, December, 1807. i 

Mr, R. 3f. Robinson^ s three one-year-old new Leicesters. 

The return from Mr. Arrowsinith, butcher, of King- 
street, Bloomsbury, who killed these sheep, states the 
dead weights as follow : — 

Sheep Sheep Sheep 

No. 1. No. «?. No. 3. 

St. lb, St. lb. Sl lb. 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 17 16 2 14 4 

Loose ifat 2 4^ 1 6^ 1 4i 

Supposing the heads of these sheep to weigh 4^ lb each, 
the heavier sheep will weigh about S2f]b per quarter, 
the average of tfie three together about -30^ lb. 

The Reverend Thomas Plaskett's^one-year-old new Leicesters. 
The return from Mr. Henry King, of Newgate- 
market, who killed these sheep, states the dead weights 
as follow : — 

Sheep 

No 

Sl 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 1 5 

Loose fat 1 

Skins . 2 

plucks (heart, liver, lights) . 

Entrails and contents • • . 1 

Blood and loss in killing . .. 1 

Total . 22 2 21 7 20 2 
Live weights just before 
slaughtered 22 2 217 202 



1. 


Sb«ep 

No. 2. 

St. lb. 


Sheep 
N0..I. 
St. tb. 


2 


14 6 


14 


4 


1 6 


1 6 


oi 


2 2 


1 5 


43 


4J 


4i 


6i 


I 5i 


1 4 


OJ 


7 


6| 
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Note.-~The6e sheep average per quarter, altogether, 
about 28| lb; allowing the heads to weigh about .13 lb, 
and the ofTal, as near as possible, one third of their 
whole weight. 

Class X. Prize of Ten Guineas. — Reverend Tliomas 
Piaskctt's three two-year-old new Leicesters. 

The return from Mr. Henry King, as before, who 
killed these three sheep, states the dead weights as 
follow : — 



Loose fat ... . 
Skins . - . . . • 
Plucks (heart, Uver, lights) 
Entrails and contents . . 
Blood, and loss in l^ilUug . 

Total 

Live weights just before 
slaughtered 25 7 26 1 26 1 

Note. — These sheep average per quarter, altogether, 
34^ lb; allowing for their heads about 13 lb, and their 
offal, each about \ and a little over. 

Mr. Robert Mitchel Robinson^ three two-t/ear-old new 
Leicesters. 
The return from Mr. Arrowsmith, butcher, of King- 
street, Bloomsbury, who killed these sheep, states the 
dead weights as follow :— 

: Sheep , Sheep . Sheep 

• ••N6.1.- No. S. No.:t 

, . St, Iff- . St' 'ib. , Su lb. I 

Oarcase, or quarters and head . 1^ I 16 5 16 5 
Loose fat 2 ,2|. 2 .OJ; 1 6^. 



Sheep 
No. 1. 
St. lb. 


Sheep 

, No. 2. 
St. lb. 


Sheep 

No. 3. 

St. lb. 


ids 13 4 


18 7 


IS 4 


. 1. 5i 


1 41 


2 1 


.25 


2 4J 


2 5 


. 5 


4| 


4i 


. 1 3 


1 4 


1 3 


. 1 oi 


1 


7J 


. 25 7 


26 I 


26 1 
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N«te^<^These sheep average per ^aarter^ alfewiitg 
13 ttSt for their heads, ab<iut 34i lb. 

Clt«» XL Prize of Tin Guineas. — Mr. Henry King, 
junior, three one-year-old South Downs. 

The return from Mr. H^nry Krngy senior, of Newgate- 
market, who killed these sheep, states the dead weights 
as fWIow^— 

Sheep Slieep Sheep 

No. 1. N(H 2. N«. 3. 

St. ih. sl a. St. Ik, 

Carcase, or quarters and heads 12 5 11 5 12 £ 

Loose fttt 20 \ 5\ 12 

Skias 14 14 IS 

Placks (heart, iiver, lights) . Q 4i 4 4 

Einraiis and contents . • . 1 4^ 1 2| I % 

Blood, and loss in killing . . 1 Oi 62 O & 

Total • 19 2 17 4 17 3 



"^ 



Live weights jast before 

slaughtered ig 2 17 4 17 5 

Nete. — These sheep average per quarter, allowing 
12 lb for the heads, altogether 234 ^f ^^^ ^^^ about one 
third of their whole weighty 

Hit Grace the Duke of Bedford^s three one^tar^id 
South Downs. 
The return from Mr. Paul Giblett, butcher, No 138, 
New Bond-street, who killed these sheep, states the 
dead wei^ts as follow :— 

Sheep Sneep Siiecp 

No, 1. No. ^ No. 5. 

St. ». ». W. St. Uk 

Catrcane, or quarters .... 11 5 11 5 U 7 

Heads 4i O 4i 4 

Ldose&t • 16 ao <0 

SWns • 16 15 14 
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St. 


U. 


St 


lb. 


St. 


lb. 


15 


4J 


15 


4J 


15 


7 





3 





4 





3 


1 


1 


} 


Q 


\ 


1 


1 


H 


1 


2i 


I 


« 


18 


2 


18 


3 


18 


5 
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Brought forward 

Plucks (fceart, liver, lights) . 

Entrails, empty • . • • • 

l^lood, coQteats of eptrailsi anc) 

loss iQ killing 

Total . 

Lire weighty ju^t I^efore 
rfanghtercd 18 2 18 3 18 '4 

Note. — These three sheep average per quarter, alto- 
gether, their heads off, about 23 jib; offal something 
more than one third of their whole wqight. 

Class XII. Prize of Ten Gvinb^as. — His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford*s three two-year-old South Downs. 
The return from Mr. Paul Giblett, as before, who 

killed these sheep, states thtt dead weights ae follow :-^ 

Sheep Shetp $bM> 

No 1. No. t. No. S. 

^ Ik. St. Ih. m. Hf* 

Carcase, or quarters ... 12 5 ]£ 4 13 ^ 

Heads 4^ 4^ O 4| 

Looee fat 21 20 17 

Skins 16 14 15 

IHacks (heart, liver, lights) .03 03 03 

Entrails, empty 10 16 10 

Blood, contents of entrails, 

imd loss in killing . . . 1 3| 1 Sf I 5k 

Total . 19 7 19 1 80 ^ 
Live weights just before 
slaughtered 19 7 19 1 ^0 ^ 

Note.— These , three sheep average per quarter, alto- 

g«th^, their heads off, about 25| ft ; o£U not quite on« 

third of their whole weight. 

22 
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Charles Callii Western, Esq. three twchyear^ld South 

Downs. 

The return f^om Mr. Henry King, of Newgate- 
market, who killed these sheep, states the dead weights as 
follow : — 





Sheep 
No.1. 

St. a. 


Sheep 

NcS. 

St. a. 


Sheep 
No. 3. 

Sk. a. 


Carcase, or quarters, and heads 


12 1 


11 1 


12 2 


Iioose fat' 


1 -G 


1 5 


2 Of 


Skins 


1 6J 


1 5 


1 3| 


Plucks (heart, liver, lighu) . 


4i 


Si 


44 


Entrails and contents . . . 


1 2 


1 1 


1 n 


Blood, and loss in killing . . 


6 


6i 
16 6 


6i 


Total . 


18 2 


18 2 



Live weights just before 
slaughtered IS ^ ,l6 6 18 2 

Note. — ^These three sheep average per quarter, allow- 
ing 13lb for the heads, about 25lb; offal about one 
third of their whole weight. 

It will be observed, the sheep exhibited. at .the Smith- 
field show average, in offal, about one third of their 
living weight ; but the large Leicesters rather less than 
the small : of the prime Gloucesters, before mentioned, 
no calculation can be made, but from their living 
weight, which was about 273Jb; the heaviest carcase 
when dead being only 184lb> there is a deficiency of but 
89ft, or not quite one third, giving nearly as small a 
share of offal as those delicate sheep : from this compa- 
rison it appears that the garbage of animals is nearly in 
|)roportion to their size. 

Having gone through the weights of the present 
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breeds of sbeep, which are supposed to have been im- 
proved, I will lay before my reader a record ia my 
possession of some sheep sold in Newgate-market seven- 
teen years ago, their produce being as follows. 

Sheep belonging to Mr. Wallers, of Market Deeping, 
Lincolnshire^ sold by Mr. Thomas Boys, junior, in 
Newgate - market, from February lQ,th, 1791, to 
Jpril nth, 1792. 



Sheep. 
ISo. St. 


Ih. 


Pri 
per 


ce 
lb, 
d. 


Value. 


Sheep. 
No, St 


?■ 


Price 
per lb. 
s. d. 


V«lii«. 


1 19 





3 


8 


3 9 


8 




17 


3 10 


2 13 7 


1 19 


1 


3 


4 


3 3 


9 




17 


7 


2 10 


2 10 7 


1 19 


1 


3 


4 


3 3 


9 




17 


6 


3 4 


2 19^2 


1 19 


2 


3 


8 


3 10 


7 




17 


6 


3 4 


2 19 2 


1 19 


3 


4 





3 17 


6 




17 


$ 


3 8 


3 4 7 


1 19 


5 


4 





3 18 


6 




17 


5 


3 S 


3 4 7 


\E 19 


6 


3 


4 


3 6 


10 




17 


4 


3 8 


3 4 2 


1 19 


6 


3 


4 


3 5 


10 




17 


3 


2 10 


2 9 2 


1 20 


1 


3 


8 


3 13 


9 




17 


2 


3 8 


3 3 3 


1 20 


3 


3 


10 


3 IS 


1 




17 


1 


3 8 


3 2 9 


1 20 


3 


3 


8 


3 14 


8 




17 


1 


3 4 


2 17 1 


1 20 


3 


3 


4 


3 7 11 




17 





3 8 


3 2 4 


1 20 


5 


4 





4 2 


6 




16 


7 


3 8 


3 1 10 


1 21 


1 


3 


4 


3 10 


5 




16 


7 


3 2 


2 13 5 


1 21 


5 


3 


8 


3 19 


3 




16 


7 


3 


2 10 7 


1 18 


5 


4 


4 


4 


8 




16 


6 


3 


2 10 3 


1 18 


5 


3 


4 


3 2 


1 


le 


16 


6 


4 


3 7 


1 18 


3 


3 


4 


3 1 


3 




16 


5 


3 4 


2 15 5 


1 la 


2 


3 


4 


3 


10 


le 


16 


5 


3 4 


2 15 5 


1 18 


2 


3 


4 


3 


10 




16 


4 


3 8 


3 6 


1 18 


I 


3 


4 


3 


5 




16 


3 


3 8 


3 


1 18 
1 18 






3 
4 


4 




3 

3 12 








16 


3 


4 


3 5 6 


«2 


376 4 




64 10 4 


23 44^7 


80 


1 
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Note.*^Tbe fbregoiog forty-five carcases of matton 
irreragei upwards of IS stone t lb a sbeep, and produced 
$L 4i. ^td. each : they were killed at home, and carried 
about 27 tb of Ioom fkt on the average : ihey made 18s. 
each for their offal: when added together, the forty- 
fivfe sheep gave more thhn 4/.£s. each, st)ld in uncommonly 
bheap times in the dead markets. Those marked e were 
feWes ; «nd that with E carried 42 tb of loose fat. In 
1801, carcases sold at Qd. or \0d. per pound in the dead 
markets. Thus, at 10^. per pound, 822 stone 3 lb, or 
&)79 Jb, would amount to £74/. 25. 6d. ; and supposing 
ihe ofidli at that period to produce but 25. a sheep more, 
which would be %0s, a sheep, 45/. added to the above 
aum will make it 3 J 9/. 25. 6d. 

I have given the foregoing account to substantiate the 
tnady objections I have made to small animals, as those 
Iheep were not prepared for show, but grazed in a com- 
moh wuy ; tand. Judging by them, it doei not appear tliat 
^he breed of long-wobled sAieep b improved, hot, on 
^he contrary, from the rage of fashion, they are 
^iminilfhed both in caik^ase and in wooi, which will he 
inore particularly noticed under that head. But, notwith- 
%tandirtg therfe is so strong conviction against the fine, 
shidill-boned sheep, tli'e clritic still holds out, that the 
smallest are the best ! I will beg leave to quote an anec- 
dote. — During my survey of the county of Rutland, being 
In company with some principal breeders and graziers, 
1 observed, I bad always found the largest of a good sort 
of animals the best ; in whidh opinion one of the party, ^ 
•A good farmer and breeder of sheep, differed with me, 
jiolding out in ob^ction that the smallest were prefer- 
able; however, during the evening, he very politely 
#sked me to go to see him, and particularly to view his 
^bdep. I accepted bra kind invitation ; and, a day being 
appointed, the gentleman Ifkritfer 8tt whose li(Miile "we 
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were accompanied me* When wereaohod the famar'is, lie 
took us among bis breediog ewes, a bundfed and twenty 
in mimbery in one pasture, of tbe new Leicetier kind, 
nearly full blood, and very fine stock they were ; but be 
apologised for not baving drawn tbem, as tbey would 
have shewn to more advantage. I agreed in tbe pro* 
priety of so doing ; and said, if he pleased, we would 
put them in a ibid, and be might then draw out any 
number be chose. We accordingly folded tbem, and 
he "drew out forty-two : wben be bad so done, be asked 
me bow I liked them. I replied, very muoh ; but, as he 
had selected nearly all the largest to an ewe, I remon* 
stratcd, by saying, ^' i suppose you cannot call them the 
best, as they are the largest : I'have been induced to give 
yon this trouble from the conversation we bad at your 
neighbour^ when you said the smallest were tbe most 
valuable ; and I therefore expected, while you w^e 
choosing these ewes, that you would have shewn me tbe 
other lot for the best.** — I am persuaded many critica 
would be caught in tbe same snare if tbey were tried. 

Having pretty fully discussed this matter, and recorded 
many experimental facts relating to tbe carcase of sheep^ 
I will give an experiment or two in regard to food, in 
which I have found myself much disappointed, and some- 
what in aptitude to fatten ; for^ by bringing theory into 
practice, I have confuted many of my fpriner ideas* 

The following experiment wa$ mud^ in Ireland, by 
George Grierson, Esq. at Roth well, near. Dublin, with 
, two sbeep;^one, a delicate new Leicester; the other^ 
a large Irish, in size m»re like a jackass than a 
sheep : — the food, hay and turnips, was weighed 
to them every day ; their living weight taken when put 
up, and they were afterwards weighed every fourteen 
days, to shew their increase. The truth of this ex- 
periment may be reKed on, as Mr. Grierson was kind 
enough to lepd me the i)ook in whkh the account was 
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kept ; and as I lived some time with hiai| I had an 
opporlanity of knoiiving what sheep he [>08sessed, many 
being very good new Leicesters, imported at high prices. 











Irish ^heep. 


Ldcesier sheep. 




Date. 

* 180f. 




Consainpiion. 
Hay. Turnip*. 
St lb, St. lb. 


H 

St. 


[^insumpdon. 
ay. Turnips. 
ib, St, lb. 




January 23 


. 





7 


.00. 


.. 


7.00 




24 










.13. 


. 


. 13 




25 










. 12 . 


. 


. 10 




26 










. 10 . 


. 


0.08 




27 










.04. 


. 


5.08 




2S 










.07. 


. 


0.05 




29 










.06, 


. 


0.05 




30 







5 


.05. 


. 


5.06 




31 







5 


.06, 


. 


0.05 




pcbruary 1 










V 12 . 


• .0 


. 12 




2 







5 


.12. 


. ' 


5.12 




3 










.12. 


. 


0.12 




4 







5 


.12. 


. 


0.12 




5 










.12. 


. 


5.12 




6 




.1 


13 


10 3 


.1 


13 9 10 












.12. 


, 


0.12' 




7 







5 


.1 2 . 


. 


5.12 




S 







5 


.12. 


. 


5.12 




9 










.16. 


. 


0.14 




10 







b 


.18. 


. 


5.16. 




11 







5 


.14. 


. 


5.14 




12 










.16. 


. 


0.16; 




13 







5 


.18. 


. 


5.16 


Jt 


i < 14 




.0 


5 


. 1 10 . 


. 


5 . 1 10 




15 







5 


. 1 10 . 


. 


. 1 la . 




; I ' V ;.l6 










.20. 


. 


0.2 1 




'..'.' 17 







5 


.14. 


. 


5.14, 




•. » ; . . 18 







6 


. 1 10 . 


. 


6 . 1 12 , 


1 


.; * -; : ^9 







8 


. 1 10 . 


.. 


. 1 10 


4; 


1 . i. t. - -*, . 


• t 


3 


12 


20 -12' ' 


2 


13 '20,8 ' 






^ 
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Irish 


\ sheep 


K 


Leicester sheep. 




CoDsunption. 




Connunption. 


Date. 


H*j. 


xufiiips. 


«i3^ 


Xwaipi. 


1803. 


5k. 


lb. 


St. 


lb. 


St. lb. 


St. IK 


February 20 


. 





. 1 


10 . 


. 


. 1 10 


21 


. 





. 2 


2 • 


. 


. 2 2 


22 


. 


5 


. I 


10 . 


. 6 


• 1 10 


' 23 


. 


6 


. 1 


10 . 


. 


. 1 10 


24 


. 


6 


. 1 


10 . 


. 5 


. 2 2 


25 


. 





. 2 


2 . 


. 


. 1 ro 


2£ 


• 





. 2 


2 . 


. 


. 2 2 


27 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 5 


. 2 2 


28 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 • 


. 


. 2 2 


March 1 


. 


5 


. 2 


8 . 


• 5 


. 2 8 


2 


. 





. 2 


2 . 


i 


. 2 2 


3 


. 


5 


. 1 


10 .- 


• 


. 1 10 


4 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 5 


. 2 2 


5 


. 


6 


. 2 


2 • 


.00 


. 2 2 




3 


7 


28 


4 


1 12 


28 4 


6 


. 


6 


. 2 


2* . 


. 5 


. 1 10 


7 


. 


5 


. 1 


10 .' 


. 


.22. 


• 8 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


: 5 


. 2 2 


9 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


. 2 2 


10 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 5 


. 2 2 


11 


. 


4 


• 2 


2 . 


. 


. 2 2 


12 


. 


6 


. 2 


8 . 


. 


. 2 8 


13 


. 





. 2 


2 . 


. 5 


. 2 2 


14 


. 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 


. 2 2 


15 


. 


p 


. 2 


2 • 


. 


. 2 2 


. 1^ 


• .^ 


5 


. 2 


2 . 


. 9 5 


. 2 2 


17 


• .0 


5 


. 2 


? • 


. 


. 2 2 


18 


. 


. 4 


. 2 


8 . 


. 4 


. 2 8 


• 19 


* 
3 



7 


• 1 


10 . 


. 
2 1 


. 1 10 




30 





30 
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Iri$k fioBp. 


Leicester 


' sheep. 




Consomptioiu 




Date. 
1802. 


Hay. 
St. lb. 


Turnips. 
5*. a. 


Hay. 
SL IJb. 


Turnips, 
SL lb. 


March 20 


. 5 


.22.. 


5 . 


2 2 


21 


. 5 


.22.. 


. 


2 2 


22 


. 


.22.. 


. 


2 2 


23 


• 5 


.22.. 


5 . 


2 2 


24 


. 5 


. 1 10 . . 


. 


1 10 


25 


. 


.22.. 


. 


2 2 


26 


. 5 


.22.. 


5 . 


2 2 


27 


. 5 


.22., 


. 


2 2 


28 


. 5 


.14.. 


5 . 


1 4 


29 


. 


. 1 10 . . 


. 


1 10 


30 


. 5 


.14.. 


5 . 


1 4 


31 


. 5 


.08.. 


5 . 


8 


April 1 


. 4, 


.14.. 


. 


1 4 


2 


• 5 
3 12 


. 1 10 • . 


5 . 
2 7 


1 10 




24 8 


24 8 


3 


. 5 


. 1 10 . . 


. 


1 4 


4 


. 0* 


. 1 10 . . 


5 . 


1 6 


6 


. 5 


. I 4 • , 


e . 


1 4 


6 


• 5 


. I 10 . . 


5 . 


1 4 


7 


. 6 


. 1 10 . . 


. 


1 


(Ending) 


. 1 « 


8 a 


10 


6 4 




Recapitulation. 








Irish sheep. 


Leicester sheep. 


Date. 

tsos. 


Consumption. 
Hay. Tnmips. 
Si. lb. St. ib. 


Consumption. 

Hay. Turnip. 

St. Ik. SU lb. 


ebruary 5 • 


1 13 


. 10 3 . 


. I 13 


. 9 10 


i9 . 


3 12 


. 20 12 . 


. 2 13 


. 20 8 


March 5 . 


3 7 


. as 4 . . 


. 1 12 


. 28 4 


19 . 


3 7 


. 30 - . 


. £ 1 


. 30 - 


April 2 . 


3 12 


.£48. 


. 2 7 


. 24 8 


7 . 


1 6 


. 8 2., 


- 10 


• 6 4 


Totals . . 


IS 1 


122 1 


12 

Digitized by 


119 6 

GooQle 
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Iruh sheqf. Leicester dieep* 

Lire weight lave weight. 

/&. ft. 

January 2i . l64 154 

February 6 .175 157 

20 . 183J 169J 

March € . 185 J 1715 

aa . 189 172 

April 3 . 196 18(2 

Firsl weight .164 154 

Increase • . 32 28 



The precediag eocfyeriment was tried from January 29d 
till April 7th, 18012, b^iag seventy-five <ay«, or nearly 
■half a year ;— a very sufiicieBt time for the Leicester to 
shew his extolled good qualities, and not at aii in favoar 
of the Ifisl| sheep, as it is allowed that large animals re- 
quire longer time to bring tbem to perfeetroii, and move 
esp*ecially in snc^h a contrast as this. I expected ike 
Iri^ sheep to 4iave consumed nearly one third mfore food 
than the Leicesvec, and Are Leicester to have fed m one 
third of -Ihe time, or that ihe would have got almost las 
fat as he could be made ;— for there is, in ail animals, a 
certam degree of fetness, and having attained that pitch, 
they most stop: but I am thoroughly convinced that the 
new Leicester sheep are by no means equal to what they 
were some years iiack« It is •plainly seen they eat as 
much, or very nearly, as other sheep, which from their 
appearance would not htfve been imagined ; but obsenra- 
tion and various experhnertts haVe given me reason «o 
thnric they always dideat nearly as much as other sbeep, 
at *the same time rcquhing their food to be otf a better 
\a/tA than that of matfy 'others ; though there certainly 
was -a period when they would fatten quicker than aoy 
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other sheep ; nevertheless, the system at that time was 
wrong, for they always had too much fat for their leaa. 
When I returned from America, I perceived a wonderful 
change, and had the audacity to tell Mr. Buckley they 
either fed or bred worse than they used to do, as their 
sheep then were not at all extraordinary. All the breed- 
ers at that time, except Mr. Buckley, were feeding their 
rams on Swedish turnips cut; and I had a very unfa- 
vourable opinion of cutting turnips, even Swedes, which, 
before 1 left Engkind, I had seen- tried, by sowing the 
Norfolk white on the same land, and the sheep regularly 
refused the Swedish turnips. Mr. Buckley was feeding 
his rams on cole, which I knew of all other food to be 
. the quickest and most faltening ; and his ram hog^ were 
the fattest of any I handled : b|it I had handled Mr. 
. J^hn Codd's, of Ranby^ befgre be; had any Leicester 
blood, and they wer^ much fetter, at the same $e«ksoQ, 
which caused me some surprise. It s^eqis my conjecture 
at that time was right, as tliere are oow mimy of the pew 
Leicesters which nothing will make equal to what they 
. used to be : even some of them come poorer to market, 
from any good land, than other sheep, and so very light, 
that the butchers are fearful of buying them, many of 
the very best blood weighing not more than 6 stone a 
carcase, or 12 lb a quarter, and being so thin in flesh, 
that when they hang up the light shines through them. 
I am rather fearful much of the breed always went in at 
the mouth, as the rams in Leicestershire were of late 
years unfairly kept, or very unlike other pasture sheep : 
. and there seems to be too strong a proof of their decline 
in value, By their sale at Woburn sheep-shearing last 
year, where there were some lots of five ewes sold as 
low as 535. and 345. a head; — though the Woburn 
Leicester sheep are descended from the highest blood, 
and that under the immediate superintendance of the 
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breeders themselves, a Dorset grass Iamb at nine months 
averages a greater pricie : and good mutton being at the 
time Qs. a stone, if the carcases, not putting any value 
on the oflfaJ, . weighed 6 stone> they would have been 
worth that money to the butcher. 

In regar^ to the food consumed in Mr. Grierson's ex- 
periment, the Irish sheep ate 6 st. 1 lb of hay more than 
the Leicester, in nearly eleven .weeks ; valuing the hay 
at 4/. a ton, it will be, worth about 2s. 3cf. : of turnips, 
fi St. 9 lb i taking them at 4/. . an acre, the expense 
would be about IJrf.; and valuing them as fdr sheep kept 
by the week, at the rate these two sheep ate (the Irish 
sheep averaging £2 lb 12 oz. daily, and the Leicester 
2S!b 4oz.), 2 St. 9 lb is but S7lb, which, at 22lb a day, 
will be only one and a half day's keep, at 6rf. a week, or 
about \\d.\ that added to the 25. 3rf., will be 2^. 4jrf. : 
now, as the Irish sheep increased 4lb more than the Lei- 
cester, that, at 9d. a pound, will be Ss., which is 7\d, profit 
in favour of the Irish sheep in the seventy-five days. 

I will give another experiment on the respective in- 
crease made by two different kinds of sheep, both being 
put in the same pasture. The account given to mc is as 
follows. — 
I 

A trial of Kent and Leicester sheep. 

This trial was made by the Earl of Thanet, at Hoth- 

field, with six new Leicester sheep, sent by Mr. Buckley, 

and six Kent sheep, sent by Mr. Wall ; they were put 

together August 23d, and weighed on the 25tli, 1803. — 

Slaughtered at Ashford, the 14th of January, 1803, being 

two years old off. 

lb. lb. 

Weighed when 5 six Leicester sheep . 808 | differ- 

put together, I six Kent .... 743 J ^^^^ ^^ 
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iMoaiet ikuf. 








Live weiglit 
a. tu 




ft. 


o«u. 

15. oz. 


kUUng.. 
a. n. 


Mo. 1 


171 - 


110 10 


15 7 


43 14 


1 1 


3 


146 8 


^5 8 


10 3 


39 


1 4 


3 


IflO - 


' 9Q - 


14 4 


45 13 


- 15 


4 


161 - 


98 8 


11 15 


50 - 


- 9 


5 


Ida s 


100 5 


10 - 


50 7 


1 6 


6 


175 - 


112 14 


13 12 


47 e 


1 - 




97$ 10 


616 13 


75 9 


277 I 


6 3 






Kent Sheep. 








live weight. 


Cucate. 
lb. tt. 


1A 

lb. m. 


a. «f. 


LoHia 

killing. 
tb. «r. 


No. 1 


172 - 


112 12 


15 5 


43 - 


- 15 


2 


174 - 


111 11 


16 8 


45 • 


- IS 


5 


165 12 


103 14 


IS - 


48 10 


1 4 


4 


198 8 


129 4 


17 10 


51 - 


- 10 


5 


194 8 


129 4 


17 13 


46 14 


- 9 


6 


182 - 
1086 12 


117 - 


19 4 


44 12 


11 - 




703 13 


98 8 


279 4 


5 3 






6l6 13 


75 9 


277 1 


6 3 



I 87 



d£ 13 



2 3 



The above account was taken in the presence of the 
Earl of Thanet. The Kent sheep being 65 ft lighter than 
the Leicester sheep, when put together, make3 the 
gainings of the former in the ^»hoIe 152ft of mutton, 
with 22 ft 15 02. of fat, and 2 ft S oz. of offal, more thaa 
the latter. It appears from this experiment, that Mr. 
Wall's thcep bad not more ofial, according to their 
weight, than the Leicesters ; but I am of opinion, had 
the whole of the carcases^ the flesh and fat^ been col- 
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I^cted from the bonesi tbete wcfuld have been found more, 
ofial m the Leicetters thaa ia the Kenta : for it aaajr be 
seen in this work, that although the bones of aome aoi- 
mala appear small lo the eye, yet when they come to be 
weighed, on some accoont tbey weigh heavier^ in pro* 
portion to their fle^, than larger bones. Thus> when 
theory is brought into practice, it often proves contrary 
to general opinion :— a re^uk in which I have myself ex-* 
perienced much disappotntment. 

The accident which brought this eicperiment to my 
hnowledge, was the means <^ affording me some further 
information 00 the subject^ which I will relate. — I was 
walking in Smithfield, and fpaasing the ofiElce^door of 
Mr. Jones, who keeps the accounts and cash for the 
salesmen in the market, he came out, and I being in 
habits of friendship with him, we entered into conversa* 
tion. He had this account in his hand ; I enquired what 
it was ; he said, it contained the weight of twelve sheep 
which had been tried^ — as above. On looking in the 
paper, I found that the Leicester sheep came directly 
from Mr. Buckley, one of the most celebrated breeders 
of the best new Leicesters; and, examining the state* 
ment, to my utter surprise, I saw that the Kent sheep 
had made the greatest increase. This excited my cu- 
riosity, and induced me to accompany Mr.- Jones to 
Mr. Boys, who is a carcase salesman in Newgate-market, 
to make some further enquiry respecting the Kent sheep : 
when there, Mr. King, who is likewise a carcase 
butcher and salesman in, that market, entered the shop. 
I was at that time unacquaialed with the kind of sheep 
called Kents, but supposed it to be a new term for some 
very famous breed : on the contrary, those salesmen said, 
tbej were a middling kind of sheep, that died pretty 
lull of fat, not homed, long in the leg, standing high, 
^nd long in the carcase, and much better sheep in their 
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lind quarters than the Leicesters ; longer in the rump. 
With fine wooly of a combing kind. After I left those 
men, I went into the shop of a cutting batcher in the 
market^ who at that time cut up a great many of the new 
Leicesters (he has since totally declined it) ; when, telling 
htm the circumstance, he, as well as myself, was much 
surprised. A conversation coming on respecting the new 
Leicester sheep, he said, they latterly had not been so 
good as they were some years ago ; their form was much 
altered for the worse, and they had become a very un- 
profitable sheep for the cutting butcher, being so much 
heavier in the fore than in the hind quarter, the latter 
telling at id. or 1 Id. a pound on the average more ; and 
in the fore quarter, even if not fat in the extreme, there 
was scarcely any lean : all the joints in the fore quarter 
were obliged to be pared, to render them agreeable to 
his customers, from which he sustained a great loss in 
the course of a year in his business. He said, he bad 
just pared as much fat off a neck of mutton, which 
weighed 8 lb when whole, as reduced it to 4i ft; and 
die fat at that time selling 2d. per pound lower than the 
joints, he consequently lost 7d. on that joint; he rec- 
koned up the lo8s, in the same ratio, and it came, on the 
whole carcase, to from 6s. to 6s. 6d. a slieep ; which was 
as much as, or more than, the butcher's profit. From 
these considerations, he has desisted from cutting this 
breed of sheep ; the loss being great both to him and 
the consumer : for there being so small a proportion of 
lean, it caused the joints to be light in his bill, and not 
useful to his customers, as, when trimmed, they were 
heavy in bone, and light in flesh. I have known this 
butcher have from forty to fifty haunches hanging up at 
one time, all of the new Leicester or half breed, which 
)\e has changed to Gloucester and Lincoln, and now and 
then a Warwick, as the cutting butchers all say the best 
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Leicester sheep now come from Warwickshire, though 
they are not so heavy as they were aboat twenty years 
since, on the average, by one fourth more, in that 
county. However, thi» experiment was very improperly 
made, on the side of Mr. BuckleyV sheep, therefore I 
consider it no criterion. In the first place, those sheep 
of Mr. Wall's bearing the name of being the common 
breed of Kent is wrong; they are much better; and it is 
the general opinion of the London butchers, that they 
have a cross of Leicester in them, of which the butchers 
do not disapprove in any sheep, although they dislike 
the full blood. Again, the Leicester sheep were brought 
from their native soil, and, although to much better land, 
to feed not ^o congenial to them as seeds and turnips^ 
Mr. Buckley's farm is poor land ; but his sheep are com-* 
monly kept on artificials, which I am convinced, from 
my experience on the Leicester sheep, are particularly 
adapted for that breed. Mr. Sayle, of Wentbridge, in 
Yorkshire, had 200 sheep at turnips in Rosington field, 
and in the first week in February an accident happened 
to one, which was killed, and it weighed only 48 lb the 
carcase, or l^Ib a quarter; and those sheep were aver- 
aged at that time to weigh no more : but in the month 
of May they were sold in lots in Wakefield market/ 
when they averaged at least 19 lb a quarter, which wa 
an increase of about £8 lb a carcase in twelve weeks, oi 
three months. This may, at first sight, stagger some 
readers, but it was only about 5\ ounces a day ; and it 
will be hereafter seen, I bad a pig that gained £| lb daily 
for 104 days : nor do I think it uncommon for a sheep to 
gain 5 or 6 ounces a day, indeed I am of opinion there are 
many sheep that do, particularly in the Lincolnshire 
marshes, where many ewes that have lost their Iambs, 
and which are. very poor when put to grass in the month 
4>f May^ in the course of three months make themselves 
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fat muttoD. Now, those sheep of Mr. Buckley's, when 
they were put to feed, allowing about half of their living 
weight for oiFal, &c. would average 2011^ a quarter; 
and after being kept in a fattening slate nearly a year 
^nd half, they averaged but about 25} lb, which was onijr 
about \3ltk a carcase in twelve months/or 20 tb in eigb-* 
teen months. Mr* Wall's sheep, when put to feed^ 
averaged 22itb a quarter : and when they were killed they 
averaged 29|tb a quarter : thus^ in the same ratio with 
the other sheep, they gained about 18|lb a carcase in 
twelve months, or 28 lb in eighteen months; which 
seems a suitable proportion if at grass, as during the . 
winter months sheep are thought, at grass, to do well if 
they retain what they have acquired in the summer. But^ 
from some cause or other, Mr. Buckley's sheep must 
have done very ill, not like other sheep ; for although 
many of the new Leicesters are too small to he profit- 
able, and of a bad form for the cutting butcher, th^reare 
sheep to be found among them most certainly superior in 
aptitude to fatten, and that will carry a greater propor- 
tion of fat for their size than most other breeds ; but 
they require high keep, and dry land. I know, from my 
own experience, that the new Leicester sheep do not 
thrive in the rich Lincolnshire marshes, in the winter 
months, so well as some other long-wooled sheep of the 
real Lincolnshire breed, which have no such aptitude to 
fatten, on turnips, seeds, or any artificial keep. It was 
a given opinion with Mr. Bakewell, that his sheep suited 
all soils ; which was ridiculous to a degree. I had an 
experiment tried, by a cross of the true Lincolnshire ewe 
put to a Leicester ram bred by Mr. John Coddof Ranby, 
and a Lincolnshire ewe put to a true Durham ram ; two 
of the offspring, taken at half-year-olds, were put on a 
piece of the Boston land, of Mr. Fydell's — no better 
land in England, if any so good—and they were kept on 
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that land until three years okl ; when, during each 
winier, die Leicester did much worse than the Durham* 
The Leicester sheep are mther tender in their bowels on 
rich marsh land, and inclined to purge; and so are all 
sheep that do not thrive in the winter. I have seen 
many instahces of the same kind in the Lincobshire 
marshes ; and in all probability this might be the case 
with Mr Buckley's sheep in the Romney marshes. I am, 
therefore, of opinion, if die experiment were tried by 
talcing some of Mr. Wall's sheep to Mr. Bu.ckley't farm, 
and putting them to feed with some of his stock, both 
poor, that Mr. Buckley's sheep would fatten in half the 
time required by Mr. Wall's, although his sheep are 
Tery good, and widely different from the general run of 
Kents. 

That the reader may not be misled by this experiment, 
I will describe the true Kent sheep ; as, after this very 
extraordinary project, I made it my business to examine 
the Kent sheep at Smithfield.— They are a lengthy sheep, 
not very broad on the top, but they continue their widlli 
from the shoulders to the part where the tail is set oa 
better than some other breeds, which is an excellent 
property in all sheep ; they stand rather high, have fine 
combibg wool, and are altogether a middling kind of sheep. 
The be^t lots I have seefn, when brought to Smithfield^ 
are of about a suitable fatness for the consumption is 
London : the best average about 88 lb a carcase, or M tb 
a quarter. Their weight is not great for their age, as 
they are chiefly three years old, and kept on the best 
land, near market They bear no comparison with the 
Lincoln, Gloucester, Warwick, or the heaviest of the 
Leicesters-^those in London called part old and part new 
Leicesters. 

To return to Mr. Bakewell's notion, that his aheep 
were proper for all soils and situations, I wiD, by way of 

A A 2 
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Cf>iDpaTisoD, propose a coDtrasti-*^Take six of the very 
best new Leicesters Mr. Bakewell ever bred, and sis of 
the Pennestone sheep^ and having weighed them, pat 
them on the Pennestone' hills in Yorkshire, or any such 
^ rocky heath-land (where there are many valaabie sbeep^ 

according to the pasture, constiintly kept) ; if the sheep 
bred on the common be weighed in April, they will not 
be found to have improved, but by August they will have 
increased a little, while the Leicesters are in all proba* 
bility starving with hunger ; or should they live during 
a year, they will be considerably reduced in weight. 
Then reverse the trial : — take six of the Pennestone sheep 
into Leicestershire, weigh them and six poor new Lei- 
cesters, and let the twelve feed together on thei/* ar- 
tificials — seed and turnips — for one whole year : I tliink 
some of the best large Leicesters would gain as much in 
that time as the Pennestone would weigh, as they are 
seldom heavier than from 12 to l61b a quarter. Most 
animals succeed best on the land where they are bred ; 
but, at all events, if they are moved, take them to better 
land, though that will not always prove advantageous. It 
is a very wrong idea to suppose that sheep will all thrive 
and fatten or\ good land ; those mountsiin sheep prefer 
the bud of a thorn, or even the bark of trees, to turnips. 
I was riding one day in Yorkshire in company with a 
man who kept many sheep at that feed in the winter ; 
and as we rode by a field of turnips, I saw a number of 
those Pennestone sheep folded upon them, at one 
corner ; they had eaten off every leaf from the thorny 
and peeled off the bark : the man laughed, and said, a 
person might as well attempt to feed hogs on stones as 
such common sheep on turnips ; he had more than once 
tried to do so, but he never could make any of them fat, 
for they would almost starve before they would eat tur- 
nips (it will be found the same, in a certain degree, with 
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pasture sheep, which also thrive best where bred)* I kneir 
an instance of the Hertford sheep being tried on the 
heath land near Lincoln, which seemed somewhat similar 
to their former situation ; but they proved so unhealthy^ 
that many oT them died, and there was much money lost 
by the project. The Dorset, which is the most profit- 
able ewe in the kingdom, I am of opinion would not 
have her season, so as to afford equal profit, in any 
other but an adjoining county. Neither will forest or 
mountain sheep thrive on low land, so well as high, if of 
ever so much richer nature. Of this I had a decisive 
experiment when I lived at Slane, in Ireland. A neigh- 
bour had bought one hundred of the horned sheep from 
the Wicklow hills, with an intention to fatten them on 
his eddishes, on some very fine meadow land by the 
side of the river Boyne, all inclosed with stone walls 
six feet high, about eight or ten acres in a pasture: 
but when they had eaten all this eddish, they were 
poorer than when they came off the mountains: be 
then gave them hay during the winter, and they had 
the run on this grass. Nevertheless, these sheep, on 
this fine land, did not fatten at all, but were very much 
dissatisfied with their situation; and, although the 
pastures were so particulariy well fenced, they leaped 
over the walls, and in the morning would be found in 
different directions at some miles distance. Finding it 
impossible to fatten them in his pastures, he offered 
them to me, observing, as I had a deer-park, they might 
be confined there. To oblige him, I bought them. I 
put them on a piece of land, about eight acres, inclosed 
with walls eight feet high, that had been taken off for 
the purpose of shooting the deer ; — rather a low situa- 
tion : they had not been there more than an hour, before 
they Itaped the walls, and were straying. Seeing this^ 
I thought I might as well attempt to keep so many 
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r#oks ip It pasture. It being the season for claging or 
docking sheep, i had them put into a house ^ as their 
tails were long, I thought of, cutting them by way of 
ornament: having docked one of them, I let him go, 
when, smarting from the operation, and feeling the 
blood drop on his legs, he began to run, leaped over 
several walls, went into the deer park, got upon a high 
part, and there stood looking about him : therefore I 
did not venture to cut off any more tails. I then con- 
sidered the nature of those sheep — their having been 
bred and pastured on mountains : and having a piece of 
very high land^ about 150 English acres, situated on the 
tops of rocky hills, covered with furze and other wild 
plants (though very good grass in the valleys and be- 
tween the rocks, but scarcely any fences about it; many 
parts that would not keep in new Leicester sheep), I put 
them on it, and they never attempted to quit the piace, 
although on one side there were many fields of corn, 
clover, &c. joined by the worst of fences. There were 
also about seventy horses and cattle pastured on that 
mountain. These wild sheep did not at that tinie^ the 
first week in May, weigh more than 12 lb a quarter the 
best of them, some not more than y. I killed one of the 
smallest theJaat week in June, when it weighed 14i lb a 
quarter. In tlie first week in July, I sent twenty to 
Smithfield^ in Dublin^ and they proved very fine mutton, 
died very ripe, with much loose fat (12 and 14 Ih)^ and 
I guessed them to weigh l61b a quarter; but on exa- 
mination, I found some of them weighi^d 19 lb a quar- 
ter, the salesman being a much better judge than my 
stlf: be aold them readily at very high prices, as I 
tbuught. This kind of sh^ep liandle very difierently 
from pasture shetp, are much closer in the fat apd fleshy 
and weigh heavier according to their outwajrd appear* 
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ance ; which Is one reason why the flesh eats more jdicy, 
as it retains the juices in cooking much better than mutton 
that iooks open like blown yeal. 

The reader will observe^ that what I alluded to in Mr. 
Bttckley's sheep, I have endeavoured to elucidate by the 
foregoing circumstance; as those wild sheep would orily 
feed at liberty on mountainous land, which was the pas- 
ture nature directed them to choose, such plants growing 
upon it as they liked. And it may be seen, all sheep 
inoYe, or pasture, in a direction with the sun, particularly 
mountain sheep : and, if they can find shelter, they 
always lie on dry ground, on a hill, but more especially 
the mountain sheep, to which nature directs them for 
security in heavy snows and stormy weather ; for were 
sheep on mountains to creep into hollows and holes 
during large snows, as pasture sheep do, half of them 
would be lost. It is further worth observation, those 
wild, uncultivated sheep, from having pasture proper for 
their fattening, gained in about nine weeks 16 lb a car- 
case, at the least ; and I killed one of the largest, that 
I thought the best — though there were many as good, 
and probably better, amongst them, for I do not pretend 
to be a proper judge in handling mountain sheep — in the 
last week in August, which weighed 20 lb a quarter 
round, and 21 lb behind ; as he died so very ripe and 
full of fat, his kidneys were so well covered, that he was 
heavier behind than before. Now this sheep, which was 
kept about fifteen weeks, gained 32 lb of the best of 
mutton; and Mr. Buckley'^ fine, well-bred, improved 
breed, gained only 12 lb in nearly eighteen months: 
therefore the experiment mu^t have been wrong ma- 
naged, or it proves the Leicester^ the worst of all sheep, 
which is certamly false. It may be seen in an experi- 
ment in stalHe^ding sheep in Ireland— which is very im- 
proper treatment for any sheep— that the Leicester in- 
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created 28 lb, and the Irish sheep S2 Ib^ in seventy-five 
days ; and my bogs, only half a year old when pat to 
turnips, increased from about 12 lb a quarter, or 48 lb 
a carcase, to £0 lb a quarter, or 80 lb a carcase, froui 
the first week in December to the month of May, aod 
into June, before they were all killed, which was about 
six months. I am enabled to judge of their average 
weight from an accident happening to one of them the 
first week they were put to turnips, when it wqs slaugh- 
tered, and weighed 12 lb a quarter. But, notwithstand- 
ing those young sheep, of a large size, grew so much in 
six months, growing animals are allowed not to fatten so 
well as when they have attained their full size, conse- 
quently those sheep of Mr. Buckley's, and likewise Mr. 
Wall's, were either as good as they could be made at the 
time they were put to feed, or ill managed afterwards, 
for it appears they did fittle more than keep what they 
had, like stores. 

SKCTION XVI. 

Fold Observations and Remarks. 

Bt reading authors on the practice of folding sheep, 
and hearing the general opinion, 1 was very naturally led 
to believe the system a good one. I accordingly made 
a trial of folding when I lived at Slane, in Ireland, and, 
I thought, in the most correct manner ;— it was at the 
time 1 took the lambs from the ewes. I first put 200 
ewes, of such as 1 thought old and wished to fatten, into 
a fold-yard, having cribs proper to bold their food, 
which was from a crop of fine tares then in full bloom. 
I had a spnce mown in the field, large enough to make a 
fold to hold the whole £00, with hurdles. Having in^ 
closed this space, I turned the sheep in at night, and 
had as many tares put into cribs as they could eat; very 
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early in the morning they were a^ain fed ; and when 
they biid satisfied themselves ihey were driven from the 
fold to some part well supplied with grass, and various 
kinds of weeds, as we had many plantations where there 
were intervals of land left for a coach-road, or drive 
as it is there called, and within the plantations was 
much ivy, which grows remarkably fine in that country. 
Knowing ivy to be a plant of which sheep are 
extremely fond, and there being many weeds which 
they seemed to prefer to grass, I expected them to 
fatten, as they had plenty before them both night and 
day : hut in this proceeding I found mjrself completely 
disappointed; for when they had been one month s6 
managed, kept as I thought in the most luxuriant man* 
ncr, comparatively like fattening pigs, I clearly saw they 
were not thriving so well as the other ewes on pastures f 
on the contrary, they had become poorer, which induced 
me to give up the trial. I still, however, retained an 
idea that it was for want of system, the sheep being of 
the large long-wooled kind, and not used to the 
fold, &c. 

After my return to England, I was appointed by 
the Honourable Board of Agriculture to survey the 
county of Bucks, where the practice being pretty gene- 
ral, \ for some time thought the farmers were making 
the best use of every thing, by pasturing their sheep in the 
daytime on highways^ and on Banks in open or common 
field and wastes of different kinds, and at night, to drop 
their manure, on lands intended for profitable crops — 
wheat, barley, turnips, 8cc. which I supposed must add 
greatly to the profit; but to my utter astonishment, when 
I took an account of the produce, and compared the 
several parishes that practised folding and those that 
did not, I found the returns to be much less in the 
former than io the latter. The year following I was 
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ordered by the Board to the county of Huntingdon, 
where about one third only of the parishes foW ; one 
third applies no other assistance to the land but the 
manure made from the land's produce ; and in the other 
part they pare and burn, dressing with Hme, &c. but do 
not fold. In this county I was as particular in making 
my minutes as I possibly could ; accordingly, when I 
drew up the report, I enumerated the three portions 
distinctly : the result was, there were l6j busheb of 
wh^it obtained where folding was practised, fiO} bushels 
in the second division, and 24^ with the assistance ofpar* 
ing and burning, lime, &c. per acre ; and all other crops lA 
the same ratio, it now became necessary to find out the 
cause, which seems obvious ; but, altliough very evident 
when discovered, yet it staggered me at first :— viz. dung 
that is made by poor animals is equally poor ; therefore, 
as the stock is, so will be the land ; and consequently 
any practice that impoverishes animals will be found to 
be bad in all farming concerns. My first reasoning on 
this subject, within myself, was, to draw some com* 
parisons from land, in a diflFerent part of the kingdom, 
that had been much improved ; and I selected the county 
of Lincoln, being that in which I was born, where I had 
lived many years, and, from one cause or other, knew it 
well and the means adopted. That county has no 
opportunity of purchasing manure, as there is not a 
manufacturing town in it; nevertheless, some very 
barren heaths and other wold lands have been ranch 
improved, indeed more so than any county I kiiow (Not- 
tingham forest excepted), and it must be admitted chiefly 
by sheep farming, but by a judicious mode of proceeding. 
The first rise to this grand improvement was, in a general 
way, by paring and burning all those heaths and barren 
wolds, growing turnips and seeds, and, instead of pooi* 
sheep, keeping them in a fattening state, which caused 
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their dung to be rich : one fall good crop produced 
another; for as the straw from the crops was abundant, 
the dang-bili beciune so likewise : the seeds kept many 
sheep, and the winter's turnips put them in high con- 
dition : the suiBmer's seeds supported theoa in the same 
manner; so thiit the land fattened the sheep, and the 
sheep the land. 1 observe Mr. Young, secretary to the 
Board of Agricaltnre, in his report of this county, men* 
tions a circumstance of Mr. J. Wright, then of Ris- 
holnie, making a trial of the folding process, by buying 
H flock of Hertfordshire sheep, and hiring a shepherd 
from the same place ; but it neither improved the land, 
nor did the sheep thrive so well as in their own county. 
J have heard Mr. Wright say, he was a great loser by 
tbe speculation, as the sheep proved very unhealthy. 
This failure might be supposed, by men who are pre* 
judiced in favour of folding, to have arisen from want of 
management ; though, Mr. Wright being' so provident as, 
when he bought the sheep, to hire the shepherd, there 
can be no grounds for such an opinion : but, as I have 
repeatedly observed, sheep, or almost any kind of stock, 
generally thrive best on the land where bred. Mr. 
Young likewise makes a remark on folding near Gran- 
tham, which in fact was the only part, and the sheep 
looked miserably. There was formerly some little folding 
near Bigg, and Caster; but, since the inclosures, I be- 
lieve there is not a fold in the county. Some readers, from 
reporti may think the comparison of Huntingdon, Dorset, 
&c. with Lincoln untair, as, from the ereat number 
of fat animals the latter county sends to Smithfield, and 
also into Yorkshire, it might be supposed all rich land. 
I apprehend there is some as good grass land in it, if not 
better than any in England ; and some as good tillage, 
for instance, a small part towards the Trent : but there 
is a much larger proportion of wold, poor land : and 
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some on the tower of Moor^ near Tattershall, as poor as is 
in any county. I look upon the county of Bucks as 
being very superior, on the average. It is merely system 
that has rendered much of the heath and wolds in 
Lincolnshire so productive : the county of Bucks is not 
so properly inclosed, and d^iry farming is not an im- 
provement to land. But there are many similar soils 
both in Bucks and Huntingdon, where there is little or 
no dairy ingy and on which the same mode of sheep farm- 
ing might be adopted as is in the county of Liucolu, by 
paying more attention to the turnip crops, which are 
very much neglected in all the folding counties I have 
surveyed : it is the very same in Dorset. In all those 
counties the process of folding seems to have arisen from, 
open commons, that the shepherd might know where to 
find his sheep in a morning, without considering the 
nature of the fold : thus those half-starved sheep, with 
little or no flesh on their bones, and very little wool, by 
being penned up in folds on ploughed lands half dirt, 
after running about all the day for a mouthful of victuals^ 
and perhaps scarcely getting that, with half a bellyfull, 
cannot have much to leave, and that containing but a 
Tcry small portion of nutricious matter. There is 
another strong objection to this process ; which is, that 
the sun's power, during a hot day, not only carries 
away, by exhalation, all the saline particles they may 
have left, but, as far as the urine of the sheep has 
penetrated, the sun exhausts the juices from the soil, and 
therefore, in very dry summers, they do more harm than 
good. The reader may convince* himself of the truth of 
this observation, by only attending to the urine of cattle, 
horses, &c. on pasture land in summer;-— the spot where 
it falls, in hot weather, will become red, all the grass 
roots being destroyed: this has -generally been ascribed 
to the power of the urine, which is certainly right^ but the 
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sun is tlie operating cause^by exhaling the' saliae particles 
of the urine; and, at the same time, the pores of. the 
plants, and likewise the mouldy being opeoed by the 
urine, it dries up their juices, and the moisture on the 
spot, thereby rendering it sterile and barren. On the 
other hand, where urine, or any rich juicy matter, is 
lodged during the winter, vegetation will be luxuriant ; 
the cause of which is equally obvious ;«— the sun in the 
winter season not having that burning or drying effect, 
the plants imbibe the saline particles as food : therefore, 
the difference is precisely this, that folding in winter is 
good, and in summer bad. On those dry soils, turnips 
ought to be raised both for improvement of the land and 
the sheep : winter folding fattens sheep and land ; folds 
in summer injure both, and in the end impoverish the 
farmer. I do not know a single argument in favour of 
summer folding, except that it he conducive to health, 
which some of the Dorsetshire farmers seem to think, 
particularly as a preventive to the resp ; and so far I 
doubt not but it may, as the resp is occasioned 
by the stomach being over-full, which is seldom the 
case with summer-folded sheep. But then there is this 
to be observed, dogs and shepherds must be kept, which 
are great disturbers of ^heep — the most innocent animals 
I believe existing, and which, if we only consider 
nature, ought to rest quietly : their flesh is intended for 
the food of man, but by this improper treatment it be- 
comes the support of dogs, crows, ravens, &c. ; and the 
loss is great to the public, as well as to the owner. A 
pasture sheep, under the care of a good shepherd, is 
seldom lost, and makes Ws. the carcase, the skin 7^.% 
loose fat 35., in all dOi.: while the poor folded sheep 
returns little more than the value of skin, £5. or 2s. 6d.: 
for when those poor starved sheep come to be put to 
fatten, by their being stinted when young, and their 
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emistitntioa brdcen^ their size is smalt, all of them are a 
long time in fattening, and some never can be made fit 
for the shambles. Therefore I am thoroughly convinced^ 
that a good healthy sheep, bought at his full worth, and 
put on turnips, or any high expensive keeping, will 
generally pay more money for any given quantity of 
food, than one or even several of those poor miserable 
sheep will be worth, on the same keep for the same time. 
To repeat a simile that I nsed when treating on neat 
cattle, a sheep may be compared to a clew of thnead, 
which wlien large augments uiore rapidly in winding ; 
•o it, is with respect to a large-sized sheep, which, in 
fattening, must necessarily increapc proportionably 
quicker than a poor diminutive one. I have known one 
hundred wethers, put to turnips, pay 30*. a piece for the 
winter;— -but they were not small sheep. 

It may be necessary to prove, how far the practice of 
folding tends to injure other lands. — The little dung 
sheep carry to the fold, must be gathered from some 
otlier part of the farm; and they are driven some dis- 
tance to and from the fold, scattering the dung on their 
passage, on roads and highways, which is an entire 
loss. Great expense is incurred in attending those 
sheep, and moving the folds; the hurdles are also an- 
other heavy expense; while the land very generally lies 
without any crop during the summer, which is not only 
a serious loss, but a real injury to the soil, by its being 
exposed to the sun all that time, bringing nothing to the 
dung-hill : again, tlie sheep are diminished to about one 
fourth the number that would be kept if they remained 
quiet in their pastures, which the farmers allow to be the 
fact. Sheep being converted into dung-carts, and made 
to do the work of horses, oxen, &c. common reason 
will convince any one is not a province belonging to 
them : their fleece demands that they should have every 
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encouragement to bring that most valuable article to 
perfection. A folded sheep and one kept on pasture un- 
molested, may be compared to a working horse and a 
horse that lives entirely at his ease without labour. 
But although I condemn the practice of folding, there is 
no general rule without an exception ; and I admit it may 
be beneficial to land in the winter. It is commonly 
adopted in some parts of Kent, where manure is much 
wanted for the hop-grounds : sheep are there folded 
during the winter, and fed on lintseed cake, which is 
found to afford very good dressing. A sheep eats about 
l^lb daily; which, at the present price, £0/. a ton, 
will be ^d a day, or I7^d. a week: this food, therefore, 
is very expensive, as a sheep requires, at least, three months 
to fatten, consequently costing, in that time, 17*. 6d. 

If we draw a comparison between the treatment 
which sheep receive in the Lincolnshire marshes and that 
of those folded sheep, it will afford a decisive proof as to 
the management sheep require : — the former are quietly 
pastured for a whole year on the same land, never moved 
until they are sent to market ; for although the land in 
those marshes is of so superior a quality to the land in 
some of the folding counties, if they were barrassed 
about as the folded sheep are, there would not be a fat 
''she^p found in the whole extent of the marsh ; and the 
Lincolnshire shepherds know, from experience, that 
were the pasture sheep to be got into a fold once a 
week, and only caught one by one, and put out again 
immediately, it would prevent their becoming fat. I 
therefore conclude with being perfectly satisfied, that 
the folding of sheep is an idle, unprofitable practice, of 
carrying dung to land. But, notwithsUmding I con- 
demn the measure in toto, I will give a trial of the sorts 
of sh^^> most proper to fold, for the consideration of 
the reader. 
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In the foregoing experiment, regard must be had, not 
only to the comparative improvement of the several 
kinds of sheep, but also to the comparative quantity of 
food consumed by each ; it being a well-ascertained fact, 
that during the time they are kept, either at work or in 
folds, the food consumed is nearly in proportion to their 
weight : hence, while eight South Down sheep have im- 
proved in an equal degree to ten Dorsets, it will be seen 
the food that supported the ten Dorsets would have main- 
tained fifteen South Downs. The object of the trial was, 
to determine what kind of sheep would best bear hard 
keeping, and folding. The sheep were kept on a tract 
of very poor heathy land, not worth 3s. an acre, and 
thence driven to fold every night (chiefly on arable land) 
from one to .two miles distant from their food : the result 
seems to prove that the lesser kind of sheep are the 
hardiest. From the small increase in weight of the 
Leicester and Cotteswold during the time they are folded, 
it appears that the long-wooled sheep are not fit for that 
purpose ; and as the kinds of horned sheep (t||p Dorset, 
Wilts, and Mendip) have improved in value in an in- 
verse ratio to their original size, it seems that increas- 
irtg the size of animals has rendered them less hardy. 
The experiment also proves decidedly that the South 
Down sheep are fully as profitable to the grazier as to 
the farmer. 

This experiment is well worth the attention of the 
reader. I met with it by chance, thougli it perfectly ac- 
Gord9 with my own ideas ; for there is not the least doubt 
but sm^U animals, of all descriptions, ar^ the most 
hardy. Attempting to breed large animals on poor keep 
must, therefore, be throwing away both time and money; 
for if the largest of animals were introduced to poor 
barren soils, to breed from, in two or three generations 
they would b« nearly reduced to the size the soil is 
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suited for sapporting, and it most be expected that %jui% 
animals wonld be more unhealthy: but there are no 
general rules without exceptions^ as some of the Hert- 
ford and Wilts sheep are larger than the largest Leices- 
ters. But the I^eicesters are the most delicate sheep in 
England, and naturally incapable of bearing hardships, 
though they will do much better on dry than on wet 
sbils ; and there can be no other season assigned for the 
new Leicesters thriving so well during a torment of three 
years, but the soil being dry. The Dorset, Wilts, fcc. 
are as different from the new Leicester, as a jack-ass is 
from a race-horse; the great use of the new Leicester is, 
to effect his purpose in a little time, by high feed and 
gregt care ; the other two sorts acquire their perfection 
by slavery. We^ the race-horse taken to do the work 
of the jack-ass, he would soon cut a poor figure ; as 
would the ass in training : 6ut I should as soon think of 
training the ass, as of taking one of the best new 
Leicester sheep to travel four or five miles a day to his 
food an^ibld ; indeed some of them would require half 
the time to do it. However, notwithstanding I have in 
this work pointed out many faults in the new Leicesters, 
I still retain the opinion, that if the perfection of a sheep 
were merely to produce outside fat, there are no other 
sheep would answer so quickly : but that does not prove 
their superior value ; as tbere are flesh and wool like- 
wise wanted. 

For this trial the marquis deserves the thanks of the 
public, although, to me, it is not at all convincing. 
I know a much more decisive experiment made between 
the Dorset and South Downs, at Lord Shafubury's ; by 
twenty ewes of each breed being turned together on one 
pasture, aud, the ram having beetf put to them, they 
were folded the whole of tl^e time, and driven to different 
distaaces : tbe Dorset ewes all made their lambs fat, and 
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ttietr wool sold at 6d. a fleece more than tha£ of 
the SoQth Downs ; whilst not one of the latter ewes, 
fattened her lamb ;— one was killed on trial, but it was. 
poor; all the others were kept for stores. Further, the 
South Downs have been tried, by Mr. Bridge, to pro- 
dace early lambs; which they have done, but would not 
make them fat, either early or late ; though if they yean, 
in March or April, they make their lambs as 4at as any 
other kind. From alt the trials that have been made^ 
it plainly appears there are sheep for different purposes : 
the Dorset ewe is the best of all for early fat lamb, 
which proves her more valuable than any other sheep ; 
as it frequently happens her offspring produces more 
money at six or nine months old, than the average of 
any other breed, the carcase alone, does at two or three 
years old. It is a very good observation of Mr. Young, 
of Haugh ton-house, that if the Dorset ewe were to be- 
come extinct, it would very much lower the price of 
land in Dorsetshire: therefore those persons who aro 
endeavouring to introduce other breeds to the county, 
are greatly injuring themselves and others. Although 
there appears to be plants growing in that county that 
cause the South Down ewe to take the ram at a mor^ 
early' season than in some other situations, she will not 
fatten her offspring by the time the Dorset ewe does ; 
for when she yeans so early, the lamb is stopped and 
stunted, and the best of her milk is past before the pro- 
per season commences : and the men who suckle calves 
will give more money for a healthy calf two or three dayt 
old, than they will for a calf two or three weeks old if it 
be in a poor state. The trials made by Lord ShafUbury 
and Mr. Bridge are more to be depended upon, than 
that of the Marquis of Bath, as to the real value of 
sheep; and more plainly shew the purpose for which 
they wer« iatended ; for thft Dorset ewe will fold very 
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well, if not Ad well as some others ; but tbe SoHth Down 
ewe, if she excel m that, and in her fattening quality, 
loses in another stage a more considerable profit. I am 
of opinion there is not any other sheep so profitable as 
the Dorset ewe, though probably appropriated to that 
oounty only ; as I have known the Dorset ewe brought 
into Yorkshire, where she was not foand to answer, a 
NorthumbeVland ewe, put to a Dishley ram, producing 
a much greater sum of ^ money in one season. 1 more 
particularly mention this circumstance, that the reader 
may not be led to believe lam recommending the Dorset 
sheep before all others for every situation ; although Mr. 
Bakewell, in all bis glory, never produced an ewe that 
would give equal profit on the fair establishment of 
shambles meat only ; and Mr. Bakewell never erred more 
m his judgment, than when he argued that his sheep 
were suited to all situations— an opinion which the Mar- 
quis of Bath's experiment clearly invalidates. Indeed, 
Mr. Bakewell, or any other man, by endeavouring to en- 
force such an argument, is putting himself in opposition 
to our aH-wise Creator; it is absolutely saying— Why 
did He form so many animals of different descriptions? 
why did He not rather make one useful for all purposes i 
The marquis's experiment, so far as folding is of value 
to the farmer, may afford some information ; otherwise, 
in regard to the fattening quality or consumption of food, 
as it was not weighed, no just idea can be formed ; nor 
can it be any criterion respecting the greatest increase of 
Sesh, &c. the trial being with only one sheep of a sort, 
as sheep of the same species do not all thrive alike ; and 
it is very possible to go into the most correct breeder'* 
flock, and, with the best intention, choose a Iamb a9 
one of the best, which may not prove so : again, it 
should be considered, that although the new Leicester'* 
increase is \H^, accdrding to his first state, than some of 
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the others^ he was ukcn out of hU dement; had h« 
been treated as pasture sheep are in Leicestershire^ the 
result might have been contrary;— which makes the 
old saying good — What is one man's meat is another 
man's poison. 



SECTION XVII. 

Housing Sheep. 

In reading some authors on sheep, I find the practice 
of housing highly recoounended, particularly for the im- 
provement of wool. Mr. Luccock, in his treatise, 
■p. 127^128, has made some shrewd remarks on this sub- 
ject : he says, ** In counties where the finer wools are 
produced, some have observed that the shepherds in- 
close their sheep every night in buildings reared for this 
purpose, and to this circumstance attribute the su- 
periority of the fleece. Doubtless every attention which 
contributes to the health and comfort of the animal, tends 
to improve its pile. . But cotes were not erected with 
this particular view ; they were first adopted when the 
beasts of prey, prowling near the pasture and the build- 
ing, disturbed and endangered the flock, and are now 
resorted to chiefly in countries where these animals re- 
main, or have been but lately extirpated : in some others 
they are made use of from mere habit. The practice of 
cotling sheep, having been adopted by their forefathers, 
a few of the present race of shepherds for that reason 
continue it; while others, who have observed its effects 
with more attention, have both praised and censured the 
custom. But to crowd a large number of sheep together 
in a low, damp, and close building, although the fleece 
may possibly derive some advantage from the superi(Nr 
quantity of yolk which is furnished, most frequently be 
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Attended with the most perniciofos conseqatticet. Some* 
times in the course of a single night, handreds of the 
flock have been lost by suffocation; and it must be 
a)wa;ys dangerous to turn out the sheep from those 
steaming prisons, poisonous as the dungeon o( Calcutta^ 
exposed 10 the chilliness of the morning air. That 
animal must derive his blood from the most hardy of 
progenitors, which can endure treatment like tiTis, with^ 
out suffering a contraction of its pores, and a consequent 
injury to the wool. The French, observing that cotting 
of sheep has done harm when injudiciously nianagbd, 
recommend that tlie cotes be large and airy, and that 
the flocks be kept within them until the dew is 
evaporated from the ground; or, in plainer language^* 
ihey desire us not to expose the flock to extremes of hot 
and cold, or to sudden transitions from one to the 
other.** Mr. L. has assigned very good reasons for the 
first formation and continuance of vrotes, but I know a 
fiirther necessity for the practice under certain circum« 
stances :— when I lived in America we were Compelled 
to house our sheep occasionally during the winter, 10 
eonsequetice of the intensely cold Weather. It makes a 
material difference in that country, where the summers 
being burning hot, and th^ winters of an opposite ex- 
treme, whilst the short intervals between partake equally 
of both, animals must necessarily fee) the coM in a 
greater degree ; and there being neither grass nor tur- 
nips, as there are in England, the sheep are so poorly 
fed^ that an English grasier would be at a loss to con- 
ceive how they live. Some persons there who keep 
aheep have not a sprig of grass, or a pound of hay ; no* 
thing but the blades and tops of Indian corn-rthe com 
'being rarely given to any sheep but those that are 
fattening: and as the season for their yeaning is the 
taonths of March and April, in the general vay, ilb% 
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same as in Englaocli when the animals are lowfered in <»hi* 
diiion^ the weather in America being frequeAly mofe 
severe during those two months than January and Fe« 
brnarj are with us, it is not by choice that they bouse 
tbeir sheep, but through necessity. Therefore no cri- 
terion can be drawn from other countries ; nor ougb^ 
the Eugiish shepherd to require teaching, as to the 
management of his sheep, by any foreign country, for • 
tJ^ere are no such profits obtained from a flock of sheep 
in any other part of the world upon a givei^ space of 
land. I am much astonished that common sense, 
even without practice, does not convince men of educa- 
tion that nature has properly clothed all animals to sup- 
port the vicissitudes of weather in climates suited to 
their habits and dispositions ; at the same time, what an 
immense expense it would be, to house all the sheep ia 
England, were the practice proper ! but those who fatten 
sheep in the winter, know the evil of putting them 
under any sort of shelter. I will take a general example 
from the county of Lincoln, where more sheep are mad^ 
fat, on natural grass, than in any other county, indeed 
nearly as many as in all the kingdom besides put to- 
gether : the chief part are kept on the marshes, where 
there are only ditch fences for miles, scarcely a tree or 
bush to be seen ; and the sheep pastured on those dreary, 
Ueak places, with difficulty obtain a very small portion of 
grass during severe frosts and snows, and sometimes con* 
tinue for .months without any feed being allowed them ; 
yet, notwithstanding all these apparent disadvantages, the 
sheep are often found to be much earlier fat in th« 
spring than others that are pastured in the very same 
marshes, or frequently on land of better quality, which 
happen to be sheltered, by being, near some building; — 
as the^e are in the marshes the remains of old abbies, 
monasteries, Sec. and in such places old wa]|s, ^4 
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sometimqi u«es, nader which th« Aotf lork in storms, 
aod do not search for food ; and it is a general bpfatoa 
that exercise alone is of service. As there is frequiefttljr 
the very best land in those sheltered pastures, if the 
winter prove open and fine, the sheep in such plaees 
will he fat the first; which certainly proves that any sort 
of shelter is injurious to a fat sheep. Respecting this, I 
can, from my own experience, speak fully.— When I 
first became a gmzier on those marshes, there had beett 
a very severe snow : [ had the management of my 
father's flock ; and, the ditches being drifted and frozen 
oTer, the sheep, as it is termed, run, that is, crossed 
th« ditches; and tliere being more than five thousand 
sheep in one lot, it caused great* contusion and loss. 
As it is almost Impossible but, when such a number are 
together, that some will be infected with the scab, it ao 
proved that winter with our sheep. The next winter I, 
by way of trial, made a shelter in one pasture; bat, 
although the Weather was not very sfevere, I could per- 
ceive the shelter to be a real injury to the sheep. 
The only service £ expected from the sheher was, 
that it might cause the sheep to stand their ground. 

I have another very strong proof against the practice 
of housing sheep. — When I lived at Slane, in Ireland, I 
bad, in the flock I bought, three pet ewes, which had 
Wen accustomed to go with the cattle, and were con- 
stantly pastured with the milch cows ; consequently 
had the best grass in summer, and in the winter the 
greatest opportunity to fatten of any other sheep In the 
ferin;— as when the cows came up, and were fed iti the 
house, Ihey had access to the lawn ; and the bams being 
near tlie coW-bousies, ihey used to go in, and eat corn, 
and al&o into the hagger, among the corn stacks; we 
likewise generally had turnips in some house in the 
winter foi*the buHs, and other cattle, of which they ate 
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what they Uk^ ; — but, notwitbBtacMlifi^ alt these ad^an^ 
tages, they were the poorest ewes on the ferm, mtich 
poorer than those that were in the same pastures, with 
only the assistance of grass: no otiier reason couM 
possibly be assigned, but their occaaionatly lodging in 
houses, and at other times being either in the fold-yards 
or in the baggers. 

I have seen many similar instances ; and I am clearly 
convinced, that if a sheep only lie on straw or hay it will 
be an injury to his thriving: and I am equally certain, 
that on such grass land as is in quality good enough to 
keep sheep properly, they will thrive better without than 
with hay. Even in deep snows, and during stormy 
weather, notwithstanding hay will preserve sheep alive, 
it will not fiitten them ; though it may be necessary to 
give sheep hay on lands v/hich are naturally too poor to 
maintain them without. I have even reason to believe, 
that if a sheep were regularly put to turnips in the day 
time, and brought into a house to lie at night, he would 
be found poor. When sheep lie on straw or hay, their 
wool heats, which causes more yolk to rise into the 
wool than nature requires, or what may be termed soak^ 
ing; and, as Mr. Luccock observes, whatever injured 
their health must injure the fleece. Had my whole 
flock in Ireland been housed, as those three ewes were, 
fhe pile of wool would scarcely have been saleable. I 
am of opinion a fat sheep in the spring was never knowa 
to eat meadow hay; in the winter, red clover hay, £ 
believe, sheep may eat. I have had occasion, when I 
was shepherd to my father, to put an ewe in the house, 
in a stormy night, during great snows or cold rains, when 
she yeaned late, or was ready to yean, by way of saving 
the lamb ; the result always was, the ewe lost blood, and 
did not thrive as she ought for some time afterwards. 
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labile at sheanring the fleece might be known by being of 
a much iaferior qoality^ and generally jointed. 

Bat nothing except practice would make many men 
believe that the housing of sheep could have so injorions 
an effect upon them. It is contrary to the nature of 
most animals- to be kept in houses, especially sheep, 
"which are provided with a covering that suffers neither 
wet nor cold to reach the skin ; and therefore, as Mr. 
Luccock observes, the hot-bouse causes them to perspire, 
and the pores of the skin being opened, they are sure 
to take cold. Even in the summer season, I have recom- 
mended the bousing sheep a night or two before shear- 
ing; which, by giving the wool a softness, and making 
the yolk rise, adds to its weight, and renders it some- 
what better fitted for the manufacturer ; but even that 
proceeding generally injures the health of the sheep, as 
I have observed them to discharge mucus at the nose, 
and some of them to go blind, especially if the weather 
became wet immediately after their being shorn, which 
has very frequently happened. 

The same author whom I have mentioned as recom- 
mending housing sheep, quotes an instance of the 
celebrated Mr, Howard's — what he terms — cruelty to his 
milch cow. I suppose he more particularly mentions 
this circumstance, because Mr. H. appeared, from bis 
lingular turn of mind, in visiting prisons, 8u;. to b« 
possessed of great humanity. — When the cow had 
calved, his servant man took her into the house, and 
xv^s going to give her a pail of warm water; but Mr. H. 
ordered the man to turn her out, and let her drink 
cold water— which, so far from being an act of cruelty, 
was a mark of Mr. H/s kindness, as well as good sense. 
But this writer, not being acquainted with the nature of 
cows, would be pardonable, if be did not attempt tp 
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direct ; for there is not any thing so bad as Vfnxm water 
can be given to a cow: it is always highly improper, 
but to a cow in that state it has been instant death, by 
occasioning profuse perspiration. Notwithstanding the 
wool of sheep prevents so visible a sweating, yet the 
place where they are housed will be filled with steam or 
vapour ; which shews the propriety of Mr. Luccock's 
comparison of the practice with the confinement of the 
unfortunate Englishmen in the black-hole of Calcutta. 
But, in all the modes of housing sheep, stall-feeditig, 
&c. the best criterion that I can point out, is, to observe 
the difierence in appearance of animals so treated. Con- 
finement is well known to be injurious to animal health ; 
which is strikingly proved in the very different appear- 
ance of the mechanic and the ploughman : even the 
farmer, who thinks be is careful of himself, and takes the 
benefit of exercise by riding about, is not in general so 
bealthy as his labourers, who are constantly exposed to 
every variety of weather. I have seen many poor flocks 
of housed sheep, but I never saw a fat one; and I must, 
therefore, conclude with condemning the practice, and 
in perfectly agreeing witli Mr. Luccock as to its origin. 
Folding is another bad proceeding which has arisen 
from custom. Most of the sheep grounds were formerly 
open, when there were two sufficient reasons for folding; 
-♦-one was, securing the flock from straying in the night. 
To this day bells are fastened on the necks of particular 
sheep; but, as the shepherds are continually with the 
flock, I doubted the necessity for so doing : the answer 
given was, that in the night-time, if dogs get among the 
sheep, the bells make a rattling, which brings the shep- 
herds to their assistance; and I was also informed that 
the lives of many sheep are saved by these bells : add to 
which, as the shepherds know where their own sheep are 
when folded, which would not be the case if they were 
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at liberty, they can jadge by the Hoise whose sheep are 
disturbed. This is one reasoft assigned in support of 
the practice of folding: the other is very aatHra};^as it 
was thought necessary to fold the sheep in the night, the 
farmer of coarse preferred secoring the sheep's dung cm 
his own ground, which was thus effected. But, although 
housing, and even folding, might be necessary wbea 
beasts of prey were more numerous, that reason no k>nger 
exists in this kingdom ; and ttie rea<ler may take this at 
an established maxim in all farming business, that any 
proceeding, in raising or feeding stock, which causes 
animals to be poor, or poorer than the food given should 
make them, is sure to be, in a great measure, unhealthy. 
As a proof of which, I know a breeder who, though 
the best keeper in the county of Dorset, by the unna- 
tural torment of folding, loses about two sheep in every 
Score ; and I know farmers and breeders of sheep that 
feed quietly in the same pasture in the county of Lincohi, 
who do not lose more than two sheep in 100 in a whole 
year. And it will not be found that poor stock make 
rich farmers; although, when on my excursion in 
Dorset, I was told by some of the breeders that tliey 
could sell poor sheep for more than fat ones. This I call 
a lame excuse for bad or improper managetnent ; and to 
prove that such was the case with one of those men, 
being at the house of the farmer above mentioned, who 
had some time before expressed indifference as to the 
condition of his sheep, his shepherd came to him, and 
told him that the lambs intended for sale were not doing 
well, therefore he must put them to some r»tpes :-^the 
farmer and I had just been among them, and they were 
pasturing on some rich eddish land : — this did not shew 
that the farmer could sell poor sheep for as much as 
those that were fat. 
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Food. — Pasturing Sheep, and treating them in the moft 
profitable Manner, in every Situation. 

It appears fcom the several reports, including those I 
have myself had the honour to make^ that in diflerent 
parts of this kingdom they have a method of keeping the 
whole of the flock in one lot in some pasture for a small 
space of time, and then moving them to another ; by 
this means, sheep are always in motion, which is contrary 
to their nature. If a number of sheep be put even on a 
large common, and not disturbed by dogs, or harassed 
by shepherds, they would form colonies for themselves,, 
and be found on separate spots, nearly the same every 
morning. Sheep, when first put in the pasture, as it 
were survey the place, by going round it, before they 
settle to eat ; which shews that they, like the bee, are ia 
search of a home : and a large number of sheep put in a 
small space, knowing by instinct they cannot remain 
there long, will immediately feel themselves uncomfort-* 
able, and, by their ranging, greatly injure the grassi 
rendering it, if a wet time, unwholesome food. All 
discerning men will allow, that stock kept on the soils 
where they were bred are the most healthy ; and it may 
often be seen, there are many different soils even in the 
same parish, which I know from my own experience. 
My father, on the farm which he occupied in the county 
of Lincoln, was accustomed to put his year-old ewes into 
a certain pasture, iiis two-year-olds into another, and so 
on, moving them once a year, until they were all draped or 
put up to fatten : seeing those ewes were much dissatisfied 
at being taken from the old pasture', and made every 
effort to get back again, I requested my futlier to let 
them remain in one place for the whole of the time 
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they were continued as breeding ewes ; he granted my 
desire, and we found them more healthy, and to thrive 
much better in consequence : for during the time of their 
uneasiness in the new pasture, they were on the shrink, 
and if for only ten or fourteen days, they required, in all 
probability, the same space of time, or one twelfth of a 
year, to recoTer. But what must those poor animda 
feel, that never find a home i In confirmation of the 
above reasoning, if the reader will look into the several 
reports of the different counties, he will find that in the 
county of Lincoln, where it is the custom for the gra- 
ziers to buy in tbe» sheep at oue year and two years old, 
and to put such a number, if two-year«olds, into a pasture 
as the land will keep — ^which is, on the best, about four and 
one ox to the acre during summer, and in winter two 
sheep, or two and a quarter or half-^the sheep are all fat 
and sold off before the month of May, when the pasture 
is ready to receive a fresh stock. But, notwithstanding 
the land in Lincolnshire is rather betler than that of some 
other counties, it is not so superior, taken generally, as 
nearly to carry a double stocks which Mr. Young has, 
among other information, stated as the fact, by giving 
100 stone an acre to be sent off in a year ; whilst 
in several counties-*-Rutlandshire, file— the highest pro- 
duce given is but about 50 stone an acre; in Bucks 
about 70 stone. Nevertheless, I can vouch for the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Young's statement, if confined to parti- 
cular portions ; as I know t>ne piece of land mentioned 
very well, at Boston, occupied by Thomas Fydell, Esq. 
on which he always put nineteen as large oxen as he 
could buy in Boston fair, and 100 of the largest and best 
sheep ; (the fair is held on the 4th of May) : if the 
oxen be averaged at 85 stone each, and^ as the stock of 
sheep is four to the acre from the time of the fair to 
Michaelmas, which is five months, supposing the land 
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during the summer and winter to m^ke three of them 
fat, averaging them at 2.5 lb a quarter, or 100 lb a car* 
case, that will he 500 lb, or 21 st. 61b an acre, in all 
106 St. 61b in beef and mutton. This is in the south 
marsh :— the pasture is said to be large measure ; if it be, 
there is a surplus of flesh to make up for the excess. 
But my father had a piece of land of only seven acres 
and a half, on which he used to keep seven large oxen, 
some of them weighing 90 stone and upwards — I will 
average them at 85 stone — and two and a half sheep, an 
acre, to he fattened in one whole year ; this, considering 
each sheep's carcase to weigh 300 fb^ would be 106 st. 
6 Vb : the piece of land was statute measure ; therefore, 
allowing the half acre over the seven, the produce will be 
something more than 100 stone an acre, 141b to the 
stone:— and this was at Salfleetby, commonly called 
Soleby, in the north marshes. Now, if those graziers^ 
witli some hundreds of sheep in one lot, were to have 
them driven from pasture to pasture, covering, the same 
space of land they do at present, I am certain they 
would not in the spring have a single fat sheep. Those 
authors who state that sheep like to rove, are decidedly 
wrong; the fattest sheep are ever found on the same kind 
of land, when in Jots of about four in number to twa 
acres. It is well known that land divided into small por- 
tions wilt frequently make more fat slieep or cattle, in 
proportion^ than larger pastures : the reason of which is 
obvious; as four or five sheep on two acres of land do 
not tread and injure the grass so much as 300 would on 
150 acres : neither have they so much trouble in collect- 
ing their food, nor do they, in their resting-place, destroy 
flo great a proportion of the pasture; whilst their dung 
is deposited more to advantage, for the improvement of 
any given space of land. This may be seen in my report 
of the county of Bucks, whye, in Mr. Westcar's farm, 
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ike pastures are large, and a great loss is thereby sos* 
cuned : the stock given for the best feeding pasture, oa 
which he keeps his prime oxen, being one beast to aa 
acre and a half, the pasture at that rate must be 120 
acres: (there is another of 300). Now, as cattle always 
have a favourite resting-place, they destroy a large space 
of ground merely for that purpose—not less than from 
mx to eight, and the large pasture ten acres, of the very 
best land, are applied to little or no other use than for 
the cattle to lie on. Again, there is commonly a large 
pond of water in those spacious pastures, and during a 
hot day, and in fly time, the cattle run in and out, by 
which this number perhaps destroy another ten acres. 
Were those large pastures inclosed in portions of ten 
acres, there would be but nine beasts in each (though, 
as at the present, being only one beast to two acres, there 
would be but fivO: and as there is about one ewe and 
her lamb to an acre, ten ewes and lambs: if large pas- 
tures were thus inclosed, by such small numbers being 
put together, there would be little or no waste, and all 
those losses would be avoided. Mr. Bakewell used to 
observe, in defence of inclosing his farm into so very 
small divisions, that where pastures were large, and con- 
tained such numbers of cattle, one restless beast would 
destroy the peace of many ; an observation worth notice, 
as the well-doing of animals greatly depends on their 
taking natural rest. All those circumstances considered, 
proves that Steeping sheep, or any animals, in an unmo- 
lested state, is of great advantage to their fattening : nor 
does an animal in a fattening ^tate eat so much when in 
quiet as when continually disturbed, — which will be 
fully shewn by some experiments tried, and recorded in 
this work ;-'and the grass after being eaten up in that 
quick manner, which may fairly be termed folding, by 
200 sheep or more on ten acres of land, that ' would 
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not keep^ as a regular jstock, more than twentj, or. U^o 
abeep an acre na a standing stocky wben it springs 
up again is never of a quality that any anim;il likes^ until 
sweetened by the frost ; while, from the 'irregularity of 
their food — one day at high feed, then on middling, two 
or three days on the waste, and afterwards starving — 
the sheep are sure to be very unhealthy, and much more 
loss must ensue :— (this will be more fully explained in the 
section on disorders). 

It is very common in those marshes, during the spring 
months, for soa>e of the middling sort of land to keep 
ten store sheep an acre, for eight or ten weeks : authors 
have taken the average, in some of those marshes, at 
seven \p the acre. 1 have every reason to believe, if a 
trial were made by any grazier, in those marshes, who 
has 1000 sheep or more, to keep them in one or two 
flocks, and pasture them, that by having dogs and shep- 
herds continually among them as tormenters, and folding 
them at night, or even if not so cruel as to fold them^ 
half the number that is now kept, and made fat, would 
be almost, starved. From the different opportunities X 
have had, in my excursions, as surveyor to the Board of 
Agriculture, I am enabled to judge very nearly what 
number of sheep might be maintained in tliose counties 
where they now keep dogs and men or boys to continu- 
ally worry them;— for they are all the day, through fear 
of the dogs, as near together as if they were in a fold, 
running in a body from one blade of grass to another, 
which causes them to be incessantly in action. It may 
be seen, that when sheep feed ^ jia^mre directs, they 
will in. the day-time be dispersed all over the. pasture, 
sonfe of them : laid down to rest ; and in the supameri 
during the night, sepa^^ated in the same manner: in a 
morning, yery earljr, when, by instinct, they know it 
will be a hot day, they will leiava th^ir beds, and be 

c c 
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gtuing leag before ftun-rUe ; so likewise if a rahiy daj 
bt earning on : which is the reason why shepherds are 99 
gttod judges of the weather. This is all by way of get- 
tag dieir feed without being exposed to either of those 
extremes ; therefore, the practice of folding, aad keeping 
nambers of sheep in one iock, with shepherds to attend 
them, being a contradictioa to nature, must necessarily 
be very wrong. I suppose these improper proceedinga 
still prevail from custom, which arose when fields were 
opea ; at which period, from want of division fences, the 
sheep, if not attended by shepherds, would have de- 
stroyed the crops of corn : it is, at the same time, am 
idle, slothful way, of the shepherds' spending their 
time; for if the sheep were dispersed in the separate 
pastures, as they ought to be, the shepherds would have 
more work, by having to traverse over every pasture : but 
since inclosures have been formed, there is little excuse 
for such management, and, therefore, it should be dis- 
continued. There may be some common fields, and 
open downs, where no better practice can be followed 
than folding, &c. but it is unpardonable in iadosureii 
which I have seen much practised. 

It may be amusing, aad interesting to some readers, 
to grve a few further ideas of what number of sheep may 
be expected to be kept on an acre of land of a weaker 
nature, such as is termed breeding land. — On moderately 
good ewe land, two ewes and lambs, or three hogt, 
Biay be kept all the summer on ai;i acre, and a stove 
beait to from four to six acres, according to the sise of 
the cattle aad the quality of the land : on artificial paa- 
lures (meaning seeds), on moderalely good soil of a con* 
vertible nature, from three to five ewea and Iambs majr 
be kept from the middle of April, or in some situatioasf 
from the 1st of May till the bitter endof Juoe, when the 
kuabs may be takeo £Foin the ewes, mA the latter sof* 
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fered to remain until Michaelmas : clover stubble, once 

mown^ wiH generally keep ten lambs on an acre for ?>ix 

or sometinftes eight treeks- Turnips, if t good crop, and 

properly mamlged, of a dty layer, ought to keep twenty 

1 sheep an acre from November till May ; bnt to effect 

this, there must be two flocks, one before the other* 

More sheep may be thus maintained, and much better, 

than by som^ other methods; as by folding the fattening 

dheep on the turnips first, and the store sheep following, 

both flocks ai^e more regularly kept, and are more 

healthy ; for the first flock living, as it were, always at 

fcigh table, Will not, when put on a fresh fold, over-gorge 

themselves. When sheep are put on fresh and better 

folds, they naturally eat so voraciously, as frequently to 

cause the rcsp or red-water; but by turning, on store 

sheep to the turnips which the fattening sheep have left, 

^is evil is avoided : more sheep are also kept per acre, 

and' with greater success in every respect. The store 

sheep, not having been used to the better sort of turnips^ 

will eat up all the refuse, and inferior kind ; there beiog 

a great difference in the quality of turnips even in the 

same field, some being much more grateful to the sheep 

than others, and more fattening. 

Many trials have been made to fatten sheep by carry- 
ing the turnips off the land, and giving them to the 
sheep on grass land ; bnt ihey have not been found to 
answer. Turnips, when fast in the ground, are in a 
better position, and of course firm to the bite of the 
sheep; they are thus nearly scooped out before they are 
dragged, and given to the in-coming store sheep. By 
the turnips being thrown' into a cart promiscuously, 
they are all datibed with dirt, and are hy no means so 
fresh ahd pleasant to the sheep as they are while growing 
in the field ; and a grazier, or feeder, cannot attend too 
uftinutely to sucb circumstances. Another reason why 
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turnips C9Xtei off the land do not answer so well, is, that 
tf hen spread on grass land, the sheep have seldom a fresh 
supply until every turnip is eaten up; and, although there 
may appear to be no difference in the turnips, those 
which the sheep refuse it is certain are not of a fattening 
quality, but hunger obliges the sheep to eat them. It is, 
therefore, obvious that fattening sheep ought not to be 
kept in this manner, but should be followed by stores; 
as thus ^ very great waste of both time and money is 
avoided, and both flocks kept much better: for it is proba- 
ble that during the time the fattening flock are thus kept 
upon what they at first refused, they are upon the shrink ; 
consequently the refuse had even better be wasted en- 
tirely, than thus managed. In fact^ where the system 
of folding is pursued with but one flock, great waste is 
committed; for a custom prevails, among the best of 
managers in that way, as soon as the first fold of turnips 
is eaten low, and the best part of them picked out, of 
giving a fresh fold to the sheep: when this second fold 
is eaten down similar to the former, the turnips which 
remained in the first fold are dragged up, and if frost 
come during that time, they are frequently all rotted and 
spoiled ; if not, the sheep will then return, cmd eat a 
small portion of these draggings seemingly in preference 
to the remains of the second fold. With but one flock, 
and one fold, it is impossible to make the most of a good 
crop of turnips : for before the whole can be eaten off 
with one fold, the ground will be absolutely offensive ; 
and a fattening sheep, under those circumstances, will 
not take a proper quantity of such refuse food to keep 
him in^ a progressive state of improvement* I doubt 
whether, when fattening sheep are held to food of which 
they are surfeited, they do not continue in a state of de- 
cline all the time ; and I am persuaded, from practice 
and observation^ that nearly half as many more sheep 
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may be kept on» a good crop of turnips with two folds 
than with one fold. 

As this is a somewhat new doctrine^ it may be neces* 
sary to elucidate it more clearly; ten s)ieep an acre 
having been thought a good number^ and which, until 
lately, was my own opinion-. When I lived in Ireland, 
I kept full twenty sheep on the English acre, from tbi^ 
first week in December till the second week in May ; 
about half heeder hogs, which were made fat, and all 
killed for shambles meat, averaging about 80 lb a car* 
case. The stores were about half sheeder hogs, the rest 
ewes in lamb: the stores in excellent condition^ and 
proved so healthy, that I lost but one, which was killed, 
and sold at 3d. per pound, weighing 14fl& a quarter; — 
this was a sheeder hog, that went in the last fold, and, 
consequently, but little loss : the carcase made 14f.> the 
skin 45., the loose fat Is. 6d., the head and pluck Is. ; in 
all 9,0s, 6d. Some turnip graziers are of opinion, that it is 
conducive to health to give hay to sheep at turnips ; but 
on this land not a blade of hay was given, or any other 
food besides the turnips, rape, Sec. which grew on the 
ground ; about three fourths of the crop being very full 
(I never saw a better^, and one quarter about three 
fourths of a full crop. This altogether being rather ex- 
traordinary, it may not be amiss to give the weight of a 
full crop of turnips, from a very correct account in Mr. 
Curwin's treatise ; by which it appears that an acre, 
being weighed, produced upwards. of 40 tons. From the 
experiment tried in Ireland between the new Leicester 
sheep and the very large Irish, it may be seen that the 
Irish sheep consumed, on the average, for seventy-five 
days (the greatest consumption being by the Irish sheep), 
££lb*12oz.aday : but as hay was given, it must be taken 
to account ; and the average of the hay being near H ]ft 
daily, if we add the weight in turnips it will give £611b. 
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of tiimips to keep a large sh^ep oaeday. Then, die 
number of days from the firitt week in Deceniber till the 
£r9t week in May being 15 1, the gross consumption, by 
each sheep, at 26 lb daily, will be 1 ton 15 cwi. : twenty 
times that weight wlil be 35 tons ; consequently there re- 
main for waste 5 tons« By these correct accoonts the 
leader will find, that the management of the turnip crop, 
through the various stages, is capable of much improve- 
ment. This I was led to discover by the above experi- 
ment of, Mr. Grierson's — keeping those two sheep on 
turnips, and coastantly weighing them : when I knew 
vhat one sheep ate daily, seeing my crop a very good 
one, I weighed a yard square, and 1 found it contained 
^Ib, without the tops ; thus I calcukite^ there were about 
43 loas an acre, which encouraged me to put so heavy 
a StQck 00 the turnips at the first, in opposition to my 
ahepherd (he was from England, and had lived with Mr. 
Chapiiu, the celebrated Mr. Grant, and »ome other turnip 
graziers), who was sure I had put an too many sbe«p by 
the. half, as .he reckoned only ten to the acre. Therefore, 
hy pursuing this method of managing turnips, it is evi- 
4^tly to be brought to a system. I have known some 
breeders and turnip graziers, for want qf such calculatioa, 
have many more turnips in the spring than they could 
consume; whence an entire loss has ensued, both in 
regard to keep and the injury done to the limd they grew 
\ipon iT-the manure is lost by not having $heep to convert 
Ae turnips into dung and urine, they have the turnips to 
lead off into some ditch or hedge hottom, while they bad 
perhapsi several hungry sheep that would have been much 
heaefited by feeding upon them during the wititer. 

Liutseed cake is another excellent winter food for 
sh$6p:^a sheep will consume, even when on grass 
land (though he will eat hut little grass when cake is 
gtren)^ a\|out lltlbi a day. O^ are sometimes usjed : 
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it 18 customary to allow one pint^o each store sheep ; 
but we will, to give tbem sufficient V» fatten, take the. 
allowance at a quart. This being granted, it may be 
useful information to readers to see, at one view, the 
difference in expense between tbem, lintseed cake, and 
cole-seed— a most excellent food for fattening sheep*- 
supposing a good acre of cole to fatten ten saeep. 

Expensei in keeping Sheep one Day on different Food% 

jrurnfp5.--Considering an acre to be worth 6/* 5i., th« 
cost of one sheep will be I^. a day. 

Lintseed cake. — Taking the price per ton at 20/., 
it will be about 2d. a pound ; therefore, if the sheep eat 
li lb> it will be Sid. a day. 

Oats, — Allowing a sheep to eat 1 quart daily, and the 
bushel to be worth 5s. 5d., the expense will be about S^ 
a day. 

Cole-seed. — Considering the crop on an acre to keep 
half the number that turnips do, it will be worth half the 
price, consequently the cost will be abou^lef. a day. 

From these calculations it appears, that a sheep fat* 
tened on turnips costs, for 151 days, supposing him to 
take that time on the average, \2s.6d.i on lintseed cake, 
for 151 days, averaging the time as above, the expense 
will be 21. 4s. Old. : and on oats, for 151 days, taking 
the same average, he will cost 1/. Ss. 2d. 

Thus it is clear, considering the different prices of 
food, and the time and quantity a sheep requires, that 
sheep will not pay the grazier so well by being fattened 
on any artificial food, as when fattened on turnips and 
cole-seed. 
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SECTION XIX. 



Method of managing Sheep at Turnips to the greatest 
Advantage, 

Foe this purpose the fold ought to be calculated to 
keep the first flock at least fourteen days, before they are 
re^dy to drag; and the refuse afterwards sufficient to 
support an equal nuuober of the folFowing flock for the 
same space of time. It is evident to me, there are 
many turnips in every field not of a fattening nature, 
though not visible to the eye of man ; for, by observing 

. both flocks, it will be seen that the first flock will 
almost entirely scoop some, and reject others;— but it is 
very seldom that a large turnip is refused: when the 
store or after-flock is let on, and the turnips are dragged, 
those that were the choice of the first flock, will be 
equally the same with the second ; and although 
there appears little left but the outward rind, the 
store sheep will eat every bit of them before they will 
touch those that were left whole by the first flock. 
1 have many times, out of curiosity, pared one of the 
whole turnips, some of them being of a moderate size, 
and tasted it ; but I could very seldom perceive any 
thing particularly cHsagreeable in the flavour, though it 
was generally much harder than those the sheep selected : 
I am of opinion the refuse turnips, which are commonly 
smaller, have been unhealthy plants through every stage, 
and the shcrp bj' instinct know it. My attention was 
first directed to this circumstance by a Yorkshire jobber, 
who, and his father before him, had been in the prac- 

, tice of fattening many sheep on turnips during winter ; 
he said, he had rather have a crop of large turnips at a 
fair price, than use a crop of small turnips given. I 
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have found from experience his observation to be well 
founded, as large turnips fatten sheep much quicker 
than small ones; which is one principal reason why two 
folds are necessary, as it is plain to me, where sheep are 
kept on turnips in a single flock there is much unneces- 
sary waste committed, and that in mi|py fields of tuTnips 
there are numbers of an inferior quality, which, if the 
sheep have a sufficient quantity to fill* his belly, would 
not fatten him. It is very common to hear farmers 
say, their sheep have done very ill at turnips during the 
winter, without having the least idea of the cause, for 
it is an almost general opinion with turnip growers, that 
two small turnips are better than a large one. Now the 
question is, What are the respecti^ sizes meant? If«thc 
latter weigh 20 tfe or upwards, it would probably be too 
large to be profitable; turnips of that size are very 
liable to rot during the winter, and must occupy a great 
space of ground, there being perhaps not more than one 
in a yard square, as the top of such a turnip must be 
very large, to produce a turnip of that weight: but it is 
a doubt with me whether, so long as such turnips continue 
to be good, a given quantity of land covered with them 
would not fatten more sheep in the sftme time than 
"turnips of moderate size: as to small turnips, I am 
thoroughly convinced it seldom if ever happens they will 
fatten sheep. In confirmation of this remark, the reader 
may observe, if a flock of sheep by chance break into a 
field of turnips, where they can take their choice, they 
will have uniformly bitten the largest turnips on the 
spot : so likewise in a fresh fold ; and even hares do the 
same. 

I do not mean to recommend that turnips should 
average the weight of 20lb each, for several reasons. 
If it were possible to obtain a crop of turnips of that 
size, it would be injurious to the land, by the space be 
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tween the turnips occasioning too long an exposure ; add 
to which, the danger of rotting in the winter is a great 
objection* The best-sized turnips are from 3 to 4l6 
each ; as nine turnips in one yard, at SYb each, would 
be 271b I but 20tb in every yard is 43 ton an acre, there- 
fore five turnips on that space would be sufficient. My 
turnips, it seems, Averaged no more than about Stb each ; 
as they were very full planted, hoed with a nine-inch 
hoe: they were the globe, or whai in some parts is called 
the stone, turnip, which I prefer before all others, from 
its small top; and the form being like a clew of thread 
or a goose's egg, no water can remain upon it. I dislike 
the tankard turnip, from its make being hollow in the 
cro^n, with a very Jarge top, requiring much room, or 
there will be little but top: if these turnips are sown 
on land where there are many stones, a hoe wider than 
nine inches will not pass, and the hoer is apt to bring 
the hoe through cornerwise, by which means be does 
not cut the weeds so clear, and leaves the turnips 
thicker than they ought to stand. It will be seen in my 
report of Dorset, the number of sheep kept there on an 
acre of turnips is averaged at four and a half; the kind of 
turnips grown is most generally the tankard, having much 
top and little bottom, the weight of turnips not exceeding 
between seven and eight tons the acre : this is a strong 
proof of the improper management of the turnip crop 
in that county, and I hope will be an opening for cul- 
tivators of turnips to judge when they produce good or 
bad crops, as it may appear, by viewing horizontally^ 
when the top is spread, the turnips are a full crop, bat 
when examined within there may be many spaces of 
three feet together containing not a single turnip. From 
these correct calculations, I should hope the reader will 
see the necessity of managing the turnip crop in a more 
correct way ; the process for which may be seea in the 
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new ^^ ExpBRiBNCED Farmer,'' toI. I, page 122 to 
4U* The difference in not producing turnips of a fat- 
tening quality, ^nd managing the flock properly, is very 
material ; indeed, it is scarcely to be estimated, for 
more reasons than merely making the sheep fat : though 
if a sheep is fit for the shambles sooner in the season 
than some other turnip sheep are, he may be driven to 
market wh(en the price of mutton is at the highest, and 
let. a pound gained, which is 85. Ad. on a carcase of lOOlb 
weight: the whole cost of keep for the winter is bat 
Itti. 6d, : thus this management of\en occasions the differ- 
ence of a poor and a rich farmer. 

Those persons who have not store stock to follow, 
cannot do better than by giving folds amply to supply 
the slxeep for at least fourteen days before the* turnips are 
ready to drag ; then others that will keep them about 
seven days : the first fold may then be dragged ; and this 
proceeding continued during the winter. But great 
loss of turnips will be thus occasioned ; and the fat sheep 
while eating the dragged turnips will probably suffer 
more loss in their progress than such keep is worth. 

Some farmers and breeders, by way of saving turnips^ 
as they think, manage their sheep diametrically opposite 
to the method above prescribed, by giving them only a 
small piece daily ; others drag the turnips up before they 
let the sheep upon them. By such means— similar to a 
bad cook — their meat is all spoiled in preparing ; for 
when sheep are put on so small a space, what with their 
treading, their dung, and their urine, the spot stinks in 
a very short time, and the turnips are so dirtied that 
they never have a comfortable meal. I have tried that 
experiment many years since,' when I lived with my 
father at Aby Grange, where the land was a very sour, 
strong clay,*of a poorish quality. On eighteen acres of 
land, half of it being clover ley, I sowed one p^rt with 
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Iirheat, the other with beane: the portion sown with 
wheat was much more infested with couch grass than 
that sown with beans; I therefore expected the part 
•own with beans to produoe the best crop, it taking 
much less working, and appearing to the eye, as I then 
thought, in the best condition : but, to my great surprise, 
the land that had been wheat produced full double tiie 
weight of turnips. I had not then the least knowledge 
of the cause ; but which I have since learned. — The ^ 
ploughings were the same on both portions, but the 
harrowing was very diflferent ; by the latter process the 
mould got better mixed aud more trodden, and the 
couch grass and refuse were burnt, which is of in- 
finite service to land : it was all manured with long-fold 
dung, sowil with the same seed, and hoed alike : the 
result was, the fly pestered the part on which the beans 
grew much more than the other, the twmips having a, 
cockled, savoy leaf; while on the other part, that had 
been sown with wheat, the turnips had a clear leaf, the 
land evidently being in better health. I have always 
found that better crops of turnips grow after wheat than 
after any other crop. When I came to eat the crop off, 
there fell much wet, and the turnips being so heavy on 
the wheat ground, by keeping the sheep long on one 
spot, they poached the land very much ; and the hogs' 
wool being long, with laigfe collars—which were admired 
at that time, by giving a considerable weight of wool on 
the neck and about the shoulders, and is even now a 
perfection, although Mr. Bakewell and some others have 
reprobated it — it hung so low that the clay stuck to it, 
so as to gather into large lumps or balls, which, with 
their own weight, they were unable to carry, and we 
had many of them to relieve from this dirt every day. 
This was attended with much trouble, when *i: hit upon 
an expedient I thought would obviate it, by putting the 
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sheep into a twenty-five acres meadow of old tough 
swardy and carting the turnips to them : our custom was, 
to draw oxen for such purposes ; and they, being large, 
with the weight of the carts and turnips, made such a 
quagmire of the land, that I was defeated in this scheme. 
I then got two asses, with hampers, and carried the 
turnips, which answered the purpose well; and it seemed 
to me that turnips from a given space of ground would 
thus keep full double the number of sheep. But the 
consequence was, that although the sheep ate or con- 
sumed less, I soon discovered they were on the shrink, 
notwithstanding they were served every morning, or in 
the forenoon, very regularly, and had every day more 
turnips than were eaten ; which convinced me that this 
method would not answer. This embarrassed me ; and 
I was compelled to let the sheep eat the turnips on the 
land, as their well-doing w^as of more consequence (haa 
the saving of either keep or expense. I then still suffered 
the sheep go into the meadow to lodge, or as they 
liked, and moved the hurdles every morning, dragging 
up the turnips before the sheep were let upon them : 
in this way they succeeded better than by carting, &c. 
but they did not answer so well as before, when they had 
a fold given them to serve about seven days, which was 
our custom at that time. All these methods were wjrong: 
had we, on such dirty land, given them a space of 
ground that would have served tliem a month, it would 
have been the means of the sheep doing much better, 
and committing less waste ; as the sheep would not have 
had to pasture so near together, and during the space of 
time there would probably have been days when the land 
would have dried. lb the stupid way we then managed 
the turnips, the sheep never had them in perfection ; 
and pianing them up on. so small spaces was like making 
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Aortar, or puddling day for mod walb, which we might 
easily have conceiTed: the ill effects of this sort of 
maftngeinent extended miich farther, for by treading tlie 
land when in so wet a state, it was rendered completely 
teoacioBs, and when dried in the spriag it set like a 
brick, and has thereby often prevented the growth of a 
good crop. There are many sheep graziers^ at thi^ Ume, 
who give dieir sheep a smalt piece of tomips every mora^ 
ingy even on dry land; by which the sheep are nevev 
at rest, always craving for nore : it seems, indeed, as if 
sheep so treated were to live more by the 8me]|> of the 
turnips than by the taste. The dirtier the land is, so much 
larger should be the space of ground given at one time. 
The reader, by attention to this work, will be in full 
possession of the proportional weight of turnips a sheep 
eats in one day, and the space of ground reqtdred to 
afford that quantity. One sheep, to have his fill, it ap- 
pears, from calculation, will eat from 22 to 25lb 
daily ; but I have some doubt whether a sheep will con- 
sume a less weight of turnips when he eats hay ; bow- 
ever, I apprehend it will be found that 22lfe is about the 
average: thus a sheep, on a full crop of turnips, will 
eat' one yard square, or, on some moderately good crops, 
one and a half. If a man wishes his sheep to do the 
best on turnips, I am of opinion that letting them have 
their fill continually is economical ; as I have tried 
numerous experiments in feeding many kinds of animals, 
and I find that when first put up to fatten, for a few 
weeks or days, according to their nature and the time 
they take fattening, an ox or cow will decUne in food 
about one twelfth in a month, a sheep the same in about 
fourteen days, &c. I do not think there is any saving 
in being sparing of food ; a man may keep an animal 
alive with half the quantity that nature requires to 
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support him, but let bim be in what stage he may^ 
either growing or fattening, he will not pay with such 
management. 

During the time I Hved in Ireland, four of ua had, t 
may say, a trial of skill in the management of turnips ; 
which, as it will oonvey much information on a subject 
that, in many parts of the kingdom, requires elucidation, 
I shall here, without further apology, state the result.— 
My being an author, and from England, caused great 
emulation among the neighbouring gentleman farmers ; 
and, although turnips are very little grown in that country^ 
three capital, sheep graziers determined to raise them.; 
One of these gentlemen was a nephew of Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, and had long resided in that county : some part 
of the breed of his sheep was immediately from Mr. Coke's 
new Leicesters, some from Lord Talbot, and a portion 
from Mr. Ashley. Another was a grazier and ram breeder 
of great repute, of the best Irish breed ; with some crosses 
from England. The other of my rivals was a grazier who 
bought his sheep at Balinasloe fair, of the best two-jear 
old fat wethers. The crops of turnips all proved very 
good ; but their method of fattening sheep on this crop 
varied greatly from mine. Hay being much used, as the 
winter food for sheep, in Ireland, all gave it but me \ 
and as in that country they have not the smallest idea 
of the cause of the rot in sheep, it was the general 
opinion that mine would all die of that disease,* as they 
suppose it to be occasioned by dirt in grass and other 
food : it was even rumoured all over the country that my 
sheep were dying by numbers daily, of that disorder. 
The gentleman, nephew to Mr. Coke, folded his fine 
new Leicesters in small fokis, fresh two or three times a 
week, which he fancied the best mode of proceeding : 
tfae ram breeder had some remarkably fine fat wethers. 
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which he put on an eddish, with a hay-stack to run to, 
carting the turnips to them : the grazier, with his fine fat 
wethers bought at Baliuasloe, carted his turnips, and 
then washed them, giving likewise hay, potatoes, bran, 
and corn. The result was, with all their apparent 
advantages over me — my sheep being only half a year 
old at the time they were put to fatten, and the ewes I 
had bred them from the culls or drapes ojp the Irish 
flocks, the rams nearly the same, it being as late as 
November when I entered Ireland — that, there being a 
general show, at Naven, the last week in April, for 
prizes, I took six of my year-old sheep, not quite the 
prime, as I had before sold forty of them at 3/« each, 
twelve of which the butcher had to kill ; Mr. Coke's 
nephew took six ram hogs, of his fine new Leicesters ; the 
ram breeder six of his famous fat wethers, which were 
completely fat when put to turnips ; the other grazier 
six of his well-chosen pampered wethers ; and, after all 
this, as they thought, better management than mine^ 
my sheep were so superior as to excite the asto- 
nishment of the by-standers, who thought it very 
surprising that they should so much excel the others, 
especially those belonging to the grazier, which had 
been fed, in addition to the washed turnips, with corn, 
bran, potatoes, and hay, while my sheep had nothing 
but turnips, and them, as they had seen^ and thought 
yery wrong, in the dirt. 

If this experiment had been tried purposely, it could . 
not have been made more decisive ; as the sheep were all 
good, except mine, and each gentleman, I have reason to 
say, in his mode, managed well. As to the kinds of turnips, 
Mr. Coke's nephew obtained his seed from Norfolk ; and 
his ram hogs had had Swedes during the last six weeks, 
which are allowed to be the most fattening, especially .in 
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the spring : the ram breeder had his seed of me, sowing 
it at the same time; aud his laad was of a much better^ 
quality than mine. 

. I have great reason^ from my own trials of feeding 
turnips off to the most advantage, to extol large folds, 
as recommended above, and to decry small ones, or any 
penurious management in the fattening of animals;-— 
filling their l>ellies one day, and starving them another, 
is being pennywise and pound foolish. That giving 
hay to sheep should prevent their becoming fat, is to 
me incomprehensible: the carting of turnips on grass 
land was the same at the lime of my first disappointment, 
though now it appears more plain ; they certainly do not 
eat the weight when carted as they waste or consume 
on the land : whether, from their rolling state on the 
sward, they do not fill their bellies, or they do not 
like the turnips so well as to eat enough to benefit by 
them, or if they were allowed to commit much waste 
they would fatten, I do not know; but I am very sensi- 
ble there is no way of making tlie best use of ,a crop 
of turnips but by feeding them oflf with sheep, and that 
with two flocks. 

There is an additional charge ^ttqnding the carting of 
turnips, besides all the other matters which I have 
pointed out, I observed at Slane, when Lord Conyng- 
ham and I dissolved partnership, that the agents ap- 
pointed set off to cart the turnips on sward land, at au 
expense of about 5/. an acre, while the sheep got poorer 
and lost flesh by the proceeding : aujd I doubt whether 
a good crop, of turnips can be carted, to any distance, 
for much less. This is a consideration worth notice : 
add to which, when sheep are put in small folds, moving 
the hurdles every day breaks them much, and a very 
great expense is thereby incurred. 

3 m 
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CMie(/^ ate to tztraordinariljr good wmter feofl fbr 
thttp'. the best method of managing them is, to cart 
them off, otherwise sheep make great waste. I have 
foimd sheep to ftttteh on them thus very well, equally to 
letting ^m'eat tbem on the ground they grew upon : 
and if cabbai^es could be raised to weigh tOft and 
upwards on a yard square, they, on clay lands, would 
be preferable, as they are more fattening than turnips, 
and the carting not so expeninve. 

Tttres are a summer food for sheep : I hare found 
titem not very fattening; though store sheep may be 
kept upon them in moderate health and condition: they 
are valued at from 9d. to SL an acre. But in those 
counties where I have seen them the most generally 
used, they let the sheep eat them on the land, by 
giving them a small space, not much larger, at one 
time, than they can stand upon : thus there is one half, 
or nearly, trodden to the ground ; which I think worse 
than waste, as the refiise is ploughed in, occasioning 
ihe land to be light, and is one cause of the farmers all 
saying thejr never have a good crop after tares. There- 
fore I should prefer mowing them, and giving tbem in 
cribs, carrying all the refuse stuff off. The number 
of sheep kept on an aci^ of good tares is oiie hundred 
for a week, which h about seven yards square for each 
sheep daily, or fony^nine per week; but thas it ap- 
pears to me there must be great waste committed, 
for if the same weight of tares as of other food wiU 
siitisfy a sheep's hunger, seven yards must grow more 
thim 4(Slb., vrhich, as -we have already seen, ia about the 
quantity a sheep consumes daily. 
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Ited'Ttrater, or 3?csp.— This disorder arises from sheep 
over-gorging tliemselves with any kind of succulent 
food, such as turnips, cole-seed, clovers, fiesh eddish, &c. 
ll ia always much better to prevent than to cure ; and 
this disease may generally be obviated by attending to 
the following cautions. When sheep are first taken lo 
any of the above-mentioned foods, it is advisable to 
put them on in a morning. It. is the opinion of many 
persons who fold sheep, that after the dew is off the 
ground there is no danger; which may be in some 
degree true, though I have never found it of any con- 
sequence. The sheep should be brought from such 
food about twelve or one o'clock in the day, and put 
where there is nothing to eat; and in the evening about 
six o'clock, and again at niglit about ten, they should 
be raised up, and forced to move about, so that 
they may be obliged to ease themselves of both urine 
and dung, as the disorder is caused by their lying dowa 
ib a quiet state while their intestines are over-loaded. 
It may be observed, that sheep dying of this disorder 
are generally found dead in the mornitig ; and this I 
have frequently experienced when there has been much 
rime, when 1 could perceive that the sheep had never 
moved from the spot Suring the night, and seemed to 
have died in their sleep. When opened, there is a sort of 
bloody water found in the sheep's body, among, and 
generally some in, the intestines; I have taken out of 
one sheep three gallons and upwards : this water seems 
putrid, the entrails are commonly so tender that th^ 
fingers will run through any part of them, and a general 
'mortf&cation appears to have taken place; for not onl/ 
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the bowels are offensive, but the flesh and skin seem also 
afiected. The cause seems evident :— sheep, after eating 
such food as turnips, cole-seed, 8cc. which cause animals 
to void mvch urine, by being unusually full, or more so 
than ihey ought to be, sleep soundly ; while the watery 
particles, that ought to go off by urine and perspiration, 
remain in the bowels, and, for want of exercise, the 
stomach and intestines being in a tender state, press 
through : when that effect has taken place, there is no 
cure. But [ have this to observe, since I discovered the 
nature of the disorder, I have seldom lost a sheep; 
though before I adopted the following measures I lost 
hundreds. When I have any sheep on such food as 
above mentioned, I take care, for the first three or four 
days, to have some convenient place to put them iu 
about the middle of the day, having ibem moved 
about for exercise at four o'clock, at night about ten^ 
and again in the morning about four o'clock. ' 

To strengthen my own opinion and success, ^en I 
was on the Downs near Brighton, I conversed with the 
shepherds at different times respecting their sheep, asking 
them what disorders they were liable to : they told me, the 
Downs were very healthy, except when brought from low 
to high 'keep (such las from the short grass of the Downs 
to rapes), for then many in a flock had been knofwn, 
by over-gorging themselves, to die in one night; there 
fore they had found it expedient to let the sheep feed 
upon rapes for only about two hours the first day, and 
so to keep increasing, by degrees, until they were used 
to the food. This shews plainly the cause of the disorder, 
and the great necessity for caution. 

In my own practice, I have had some rather extra- 
ordinary instances. — I had twelve acres of clover, oa 
which were one hundred ewes and lambs : this field was 
intended to be sown with turnips, but the weather being 
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dry, I could not plough it. In order to be ready against 
rain, should any fall, I had the manure carted on the 
land. A twenty^four hours' rain fell, and on the morn- 
ing following there were three ewes dead of the red- 
water, though both ewes and lambs had been constantly 
pastured there before for some weeks witlK)ut a single 
accident. It may be necessary to observe, that the 
manure had been previously taken out of the fold-yard, 
and consisted of rich horse-dung, cow-dung, pig-dung, 
&c. : it was laid in lumps or heaps on the ridges, and the 
rain had drained regularly from the ridge to the furrows, 
so that the black-water stood in puddles. I have had . 
similar accidents happen on grass land that has been highly. 
dunged. Before I became acquainted with the nature of 
the disorder, I thought there was something unwhole- 
some or poisonous in the black-water, which is erro- 
neous I it appears plainly from the accident of the ewes 
dying on the clover, as the pasture was not so abundant 
that they could readily over-gorge themselves, that a 
quantity of the black-water, in its passage over the 
clover plants, having been left upon the leaves of the 
clover, the heat of the stomach had caused it to ferment, 
and the parts or intestines which contained the food 
were thereby made tender, so that the stomach, &c. 
speedily became putrified, and instantaneously affected 
the whole frame ; for common reason will shew, that 
when the stomach is so inflamed as to be in a state of 
mortification, the blood, which derives its origin from 
the stomach, will necessarily in every part become the 
same. As a corroboration of this opinion I have ob- 
served, on opening a sheep which has died of this dis- 
order (it being expedient, to save the mutton, to take 
out the entrails the instant the sheep is found), that the, 
inside was so hot I could scarcely bear my hand in it, 
reeking like boiling water. Thus it is evident that the 
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yioloBt f(9rni0iitstioB». and eonseqtienc best, cause the 
ftomaeh to expaad ; sod the red-water inc P eBBw^ fre^ 
Cj u c t i ii^ to Atom two ta duree gallons, h foreed fchrougk 
the pores of the sk'm, and dispersed in the bodr, thereby 
crccasionm^ aino&t itninediaifee deaths for tine aha^fc 
reasons, th«re is but little hope of eflSeeting a cure wbea 
the disorder is coafirmed; ,but a» I imagine it sometiaes 
happens tliat the overiocidiag of the stooiacb maj be 
gathering for a day or two- before the apparent attack, 
it seems reasonable tbaC any means which eun be applied 
t9 cause the sheep ta readily get qait of the thea col- 
lected vegetable roanter in the bowet&--fbr it is wgttable 
Hatter of a soccaWnt natave only that will bring oa tfaa 
comp)aiRi|--«niast be beneficial I baw'e known sbeep 
<Tver«gor^e thenrsel^es by earing beaas^ peas, and oats, 
unrtil they have acfaal^y vomvtted them, up; but i never 
linew a srfieep from eatiag dry food affected with this 
disease. The fteinedy, fherefere, to be sought is, ta 
proiaofe a qoiclf disch<irge; aod a micdicioe rs i Tq miredy 
to* whieh reeo(>rse may be had if one sbeep ki a flock 
bapi)ery to die of the diaorder, whdich will seMom be tbe 
case if f he above cmatioa^ he observed. When I bfad 
with my father, bis iiB^dTieifne wa», a quaft of tar pat to 
about two gallons of water, letting ii suind for twelve 
hours; and in the morning very early, on an empty 
Momach, be gave each sheep abont three tahtespopoos-^ 
tul : this we have sometimes ttiought bas beea of 
service. But onr ideas then were iH fouaded, as we ex* 
pected the mediciae to be a care, or preventive, for a 
whole season ; the be«t effect that can be expected can 
^nly be h few daysf* safety. • I have found the following 
Jybysic the most effectual : — Put a pint of salt to one quart 
of cbam!>erHe, let it be weil stirred, antil the salt is 
entirely dissolved, and give each sheep abont half a 
pint early la the morning. The salt causing the sbeep 
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ia driDk mocb^ they ought to be where there id plenty 
of water ; as the water tbey drink^ with the exercise, 
crnusei the medicine to operate more powerfully : aa4 if 
about a tablespoonful of soot be added to each sheep's 
dose, the better. This medicine will be found service^ 
able in almost all disorders. The best mode of giving it 
is, having the horn of a beast, fully large enough to hold 
one third more than the dose, with a hole bored in thf 
aoiall end, set the sheep on his haunches, his head being 
erect, and put the horn in at one side of his moutl^ 
oae man holding the sheep in that position, while ap« 
Qther man, having the proper quantity in any small vessel, 
pours the medicine down the horn into the sheep*$ 

fnouth. ThU will be found a particularly good medi* 

cine when ewes are doing ill in yeaning, arising generally 
from costiveness, which causes a fever, and thereby 
occasions their death. It is a common observation with 
shepherds, that ewes yean with the most ease in a we| 
rainy season ; the reason is, their food is then moist, 
and their dung consequently loose, and voided with 
facility. But, in nearly all disorders, keeping the body 
open is the main spring to the cure. 

ibo^ro^.— This lameness arises from the sheep's fee| 
being exposed ^ wet, and frequently feeding in long 
grass, which retains the moisture. The we( causes thf 
outer part of the hoof to expand, and when the foot i$ 
dry, sand or small gravel having got into the nicks ^ 
crevioes, the part becQines hot and very painful, i|li4 
matter or pus, by shepherds called the rpt, is fi[>rme<)* 
When the foot is pared, it will at tiokes be difficult tQ 
find the sand or gravel ; for the foot becomes so very 
hot and hard, that the wet has not the effect of letting 
it out: it will^ therefore, keep rising upwards, and, if 
not discharged, will break out at the top of the hoof. 
This disease is generally found the most vi^leat w hM 
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soils, such as sand or gravel, for the reason given : on 
limestone land it seldom happens. 

While I lived at Slane^ I had about fifteen hundred 
sheep, and, in the course of fourteen days, at least one 
hundred were affected with thi«sort of lameness : it being' 
in the month of October, I was much alarmed, knowing-, 
if not cured, it will render them poor against the 
winter. I had a shepherd from England, a very expert 
hand at paring the feeV^ and our remedy at that time 
was, blue-stone vitriol finely pounded; after applying 
which, we used to keep the sheep shut up in some 
dry place that the vitriol might have the proper effect. 
It happened, the shepherd had shut up about twelve of 
the diseased sheep — (as we made it a rule never to get up, 
at any one time, more than were lame, for, which is 
very extraordinary, although the first cause is as above, 
the disease becomes epidemical, and therefore a very 
necessary caution is, not on any account to put sound 
and lame sheep together in a fold); — the butcher came to 
kill a sheep, and there being a house adjoining with much 
lime in it, he put the diseased sheep among the lime, 
where they stood for three or four hours ; and, behold ! 
the consequence was, they were all, to a sheep, quickly 
sound.' This struck me as being a speedy, safe, and 
ehcc^p remedy. I immediately had all the lame sheep 
carefully collected from every pasture, their feet pared, 
and washed clean with chamberiie, and put them into 
this lii he-house : the result was, every sheep on the farm 
'was cured in the course of one week. Since that time, 
I have tried others, with equal success; indeed the 
efficacy of the remedy is proved by instances I have 
known, when sheep were very much tormented witli the 
foot-rot on sand and gravel, of the owner's taking them 
to lime-stone land, which has effected a cure without 
l^ny other application. 
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As a proof that the foot-rot is contagious, I will relate 
a circumstance that happened in my flock, when f 
lived at Doncaster.— I had hired a ram from a ram 
breeder, and when he came to me I found he had th« 
foot-rot, in one foot, very bad : I had always known it sup- 
posed by shepherds to be infectious, and this circumstance 
proved the fact : this was in the month of September. 
It is a sort of hobby-horse with me to try experiments; 
I therefore ventured to put him to the ewes: the result 
'Was, they took the infection, nor could I free them from 
it in. the whole of the time I kept them, which wa» 
thirteen months after, although I attended them , myself 
closely during the progress of our attempt to cure. I 
thought at that time I would not accept of a ram as a 
gift, for the purpose of putting to ewes, were he 
troubled with the foot-rot: it has always been the 
opinion of shepherds that it is more difficult of cure than 
even the scab ; and so 1 have thought, before I acci- 
dentally discovered the efficacy of lime, which has proved 
a safe, speedy, cheap, and simple cure. — For this receipt 
I had the honour to receive a silver m^dal from the So- 
ciety of Arts in the Adelphi : at the same time a Mr. Whit- 
worth received a gold medal from the society for a method 
of manufacturing ropes and bags with long coarse wool ; 
when this gentleman observed, I ought to have another 
medal for the cure of the green-skit in sheep. — I happened 
to be at his house, when he was losing three or four 
sheep daily of that disorder ; I informed him of the re- 
medy hereafter prescribed, which immediately put a stop 
to the distemper, and he had no further loss. 

Foot-halt. — This is also a lameness, but proceeding 
from a very different cause. It arises from a sweiiing 
between the claws, and is occasioned by a pipe or tube 
that nature has formed between them becoming over- 
filled with a sort of wax and hair. The cure for thi$ 
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lameoess is— Having a amali hook> pat it into a hole to 
be found on the fore side of tbe feet; let the book tako 
hold of the akin in the inside of the hole, and draw it 
out as for as the skin will permit, then with a sharp 
kaife cut the skin round, and draw out the bag or pipe 
that contains the substance: this operation will eBkct 
the cure : — it is proper to ruJb a litUe tar and sail, or 
spirits of turpentine, on the part. 

There is another very pernicious lameness io sheep, 
which I have once experi^iced ; it proceeds from a hot 
running humour affecting the sheep in the lower part of 
the legs or fetk>ck, somewhat in appearance like the 
scratches in a horse. The onlj instance of it that has 
fallen under my notice was when I acted as shepherd Io 
Bay father ; we had sixty shearing ewes afiected in one 
pasture, and a little time after shearAOg one off two 
were attacked with thk lameness. I appUed tar and ver- 
digrease to the part, without success ; and the disease 
kept increasing until there was scarcely a sheep free fro«i 
it. The flies, being ^t that time very strong and buy, 
struck them ; and, by lying on the feet, the Hiaggoto got 
in their wool: this irriuted the disorder, and the ^a* 
charge became intolerably oflfensive. At a loss how to 
act, and fearing they would all be spoiled, I thought of 
a change of pasture, which effected a cure without fw- 
ther trouble : and I have since found, in some other cases^ 
when sheep were doing improperly, that this proceeding 
has been attended with the most favourable resuh. 

Green-skii.—TWiA disorder is generally oecasioned by 
a chaoge of food, from poor keep to that of a rieh joicy 
nature; and frequently when sheep have been poorly 
kept during winter, and there is a flush of grass in the 
following summer, with much wet, they will be apt to 
have this disorder, very much to their detriment. When 
I had tlie honour to nde avei his m^ty'a forms at 
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Wincbor, the gardener oo my return asked me whaH I 
thought of the maiiageaient of tbeir sbeep v I toU hw 
it appeared they bad been very muck suurved ki lb* 
winter— that being the ntonch' of Augest: on whicht km 
efHfuired, with much Mirprise, how I knew, at the same 
time acknowledging it had been the case. It will equaiUjr 
bappe» to sheef taken &om poor saiAttet keep moA put 
to rich food for the winter, as in the instance of Mr. 
WhvlwoFth'sy whose farm beiiig poor laiul, ht& lamb hogs 
had been badly supported duriag the summer; I was cms 
kie farm in No? ember, when ke bad put them to lurnips^ 
m»^ almost every one of them bad the green-skit—what, 
ri^pberda call shooting. I bad never seen any Aock so 
generally affected; thoogh I bad cured many an odd 
ODe, both in my fiitber's itock and in my own. My ne- 
thod of cure is this :— Take a green willow twig,, one of 
tbe last sl>oots, and having twisted it, pot it round the 
neek of the sbeep, and it will immediately stop the akit: 
ahnpte as tliris may appear, it is an effectual remedy, as 
the gentleman above mentioned can testify. 

WkUe^kk.^The white-skit commonly happens at tbe 
time iambs take to eating grass, at the change in their 
atomach firom the curd ; but colds will sometimes cause 
it. To cure this disorder, take a taUespoonfnl of runnet, 
by some called yearning, put it into half a pint of milk — 
tbe ewe^s ia the best, although cow's milk will do ; — it 
must be immedkitely taken from the ewe or cow, and the 
mnnet not put in the milk until the moment it is given, 
which sbottkl be done i^ quickly as possible, as the cure 
arises from the runnet and milk getting into the stomach 
of the lamb before it turns to whey and curd, for if turned 
it would be of no service; but by being introduced to 
the stomach in the nncbanged slate, it intermixes with 
tbe food,* and prodaces a regnJar and healthy digestion. 
And, aetwjthstandiog tbe extraordinary cure of the 
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green-skit by the willow, I heard a genUemao, a by* 
stander at the time Mr. Whitworth mentioned the cir* 
cnmstance at the Adelphi, say, that peeled wlUow, 
used in the same manner, would cure the white- 
skit : — a remedy so simple and easy may be worth the 
trial. 

Giddy, or turn. — ^This disorder proceeds from a bleb 
or vesicle in the brain *pan : it is a watery matter, lodged 
between the scull and the brain, and seems to contain 
much heat, for when it remains long the scull becomeir 
very thin ; and it occasions certain death to the animal, 
which generally suffers much before its destruction, from 
the length of time. The first symptoms of this disease 
are, the sheep will neglect to follow and keep in the 
flock, their sight appearing dim or dizzy; they start at a 
noise, and keep turning round while eating their food^ 
as if intoxicated. It does not seem that this disorder 
arises from any particular sort of food ; nor is it conta-* 
gious, or hereditary, as I have cured a great number of 
sheep, some of which have afterwards bred many lambs, and 
I never knew an instance of the offspring being so affected ; 
nor did I ever know of a relapse. Numerous attempts 
have been made by operator:^ to trepan, and take out the 
bleb ; but many more sheep have died than have been 
cured. My father's remedy was, to cut off the ears — 
rather hy way of bleeding, than with any other intention ; 
and a sheep now and then, perhaps about one in twenty^ 
has been thus cured : but, as my father's sheep were 
mostly in a state of good mutton, after trying them for 
a few days, if appearances were still upfavoqrable, we 
killed them. It happened one d^y, when I was with my 
father's shepherd— I had then given up theofl^ce of shep- 
herd, and was made lieutenant-inspector of tlie whole 
concerns of the farm — in walking past twenty sheeder 
hogs, half-years-olds (sheep %t that i^Cj or und^r ooit 
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year old, are more frequently attacked with this disease 
than at any other period), I observed one, though not 
entirely leaving the flook, to have the appearance of 
being affected with the disorder. I ordered the shepherd 
. to take it, and I would cut off its ears. The shepherd 
was an extraordinarily good runner, but this hog gave 
him a severe chase, and he was some time in catching 
It, which put him in a passion, and happening to take 
it by the ears, he twirled it round several times before I 
got to him. I then cut off its ears, as near to the head 
as I could with safety, it being our usual practice to cut 
them off pretty close; but, by swinging it round, the 
shepherd had probably pulled the "ears out of the socket, 
for the result was, in about two days this sheep had re* 
joined the flock. Since that occurrence, I have made a 
rule constantly to pull the ears very hard for some time 
before I cut them off; and this proceeding has sel- 
dom failed to effect a cure. But one thing must 
be particularly regarded, to ensure the efficacy of this 
very simple remedy, namely, that the operation take 
place at the first appearance of the disorder ; for when 
the animal has been some time affected, I apprehend it 
may not have the desired effect. 

Scab. — This is a cutaneous disease, which seems some- 
times to appear spontaneously, as I have known sheep 
affected with it that have always been kept by them- 
selves. My father never had the scab in his breeding 
flock 4uring the time he was a breeder, which was more 
than thirty years ; but I once knew a pet ewe in the 
home-yard, that had never been amongst other sheep, to 
bave the disease ; it is therefore certain, that a flock of 
sheep may be affected without either neglect or bad 
•hepberding. It is generally allowed that much fatigue, by 
dogging, harrassiog, &c. will cause this disease ; which 
. is so caiching, that a scabbed sheep's riibbing against 
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iposM^ gttteii tmIs, or fences, will leave or coAvey ibe 
iafedtiaii to a clean sheep rubbing against tbe same 
;plascse, ahhongh it be sever^ hours after. The best 
ineans of care, with the least iiyury to the wool, is nier* 
onrial ointment; tbe method of application as follows^ 
viz. — Make a farrow in -the wool from the crown «f tbe 
head to the end of the tail, and .put on the ointment 
from the noae^end to the tail end; then another furrow 
under tbe belly, and apply tbe ointment from the lower 
lip to the' fundament and under part of the tall, so as 
that yon are sure a small portion has reached the skin in 
every part ; that done, make a furrow from the ear along 
the side direct to tbe thigh, one low down on the side, 
and another on tbe fore shank, applying the ointment 
quite down to the hoof: in short, the furrows ought 
not to he more than four inches asunder. This mode of 
application is for sheep that are what is termed bkuhy; but 
there is a sort of dry scab, which sometimes requires 
gently opening with a knife, for the medicine to take a 
proper effect : the skin ought not to be so cut as to bring 
blood, as that may even prevent tbe ointment from ope^ 
xating, or, if it do, cause so strong a salivation as to en- 
danger the life of the animal : the incisions should be 
from three to four inches iisunder, on the scabbed part, 
somewhat like the scoring of pork to roast. I would 
strongly recommend using the ointment to the whole 
flock, when some of tbe number that 4>astare together 
break out ; and at all times anoint every sheep that has 
even a* single bletch upon it, as directed, from head to 
tail, for the disease is assuredly in his blood, and other 
parts then affected, though not visible to tbe eye, will in a 
few days, if wet weather, become a thick scab. Tbisoint- 
'ment required only a light application ; but care oonist be 
taken to get it to the dcin, and that it is well rubbed in^ as 
sauch depends 09 tbe dressing being properly managed. 
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I knew an instance of a friend of mine encountering a 
great loss, from suffering men unacquainted with the 
^nethod to apply the dressing on sheep ; by using too large 
quantities, it being the time of shearing in hot weather^ 
the ointment caused so strong a salivation as to kill about 
half the sucking lambs. The expense of the dreasbg for 
each sheep is irom Qd» to Sid. according to the size, the 
|>rice of the articles, and season of the year, as in hot weather 
the ointment requires less strength, and should be then, 
particularly, lightly applied. This dressing is very ser- 
viceable to sheep about the month of October, to kill 
die fags, lice, &c« as the grease remains in the wool, 
and not only kills the visible vermin, but also destroys 
the eggs and all invisible reptiles that infest sheep, causing 
a sort of brightness in the wool; it is likewise a great 
preservative to the wool, and the health of the sheep. 

Mercurial Ointment — how to make it. 
For the summer's application, add 1 ounce of quick* 
silver to 1 lb of hogVIard : for use in winter, put 
2 ounces of the quicksilver to lib of hog's-lard. To 
kill, or prepare, the quicksilver, take a small quantity of 
horse-turpentine, put it to the quicksilver in a mortar, 
and with a pestle work them well together : some persons 
add a very small proportion of sublimate of mercury. 
This operation requires much attention, that the ingre* 
dients are thoroughly incorporated. Then add to them 
the hog's-lard, uid be very circumspect in mixing them ; 
for should there be any neglect in this last operation, 
tiiuch injury might be done to the wool, by causing it to 
come off, and at the same time endanger the sheep. 
When sheep are much infected with the scab, it wiU re- 
quire 1 lb to four sheep; in which case the dressing will 
cost more than stated above, as the summer ointment is 
now l6</..pe^ .pound, and the vi^inter 2i. Qd. 
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Tobacco^water. 

This application was for many years the only remedy 
for the foregoing disease, and is still used by some persons. 
I have applied both the ointment and this water, but I 
give a decided preference to the former. The oiiKiuent 
is a preserver of the i;(rool, the tobacco-water a destroyer \ 
the latter is of a harsh, drying nature, the other a me- 
liorater. In making tobacco-water, put about a gallon 
of water to 1 lb of tobacco ; when it has stood a few 
days, squeeze the tobacco from the water, pour the 
liquid into a bottle, and cork it up close. If an addi- 
tional quart of water be then put to the tobacco leaves, 
the pound of tobacco will have made about five quarts of 
the mixture; but the quantity greatly depends on the 
strength of the tobacco, the season of the year, and the 
virulent kind of scab, as it would appear there are two 
kinds of the disease, the one which the shepherds call 
the dry scab being much the hardest to cure. 

Blindness. — ^This disease is caused by colds, and is very 
different from all blindness in other animals with which 
I am acquainted ; for, w^ithout any application, in time, 
not more in general than from ten to fourteen days, the 
sheep recover their sight again. There is not the least fear 
of the sheep not recovering their sight, but, if there be 
water in the pasture, great danger of. their being drowned ; 
therefore, it is advisable to put them in some place 
Vhere there is no water. This disorder happens very 
frequently after washing or shearing, and at the latter . 
end of the year : whenever it takes place, it causes the 
sheep to shrink greatly, and to lose their flesh ; and 
some shepherds are of opinion that it is contagious, 
which I doubt, as I have known a single sheep only af- 
fected in a pasture where there were many; and I have 
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also known it nearly go through a flock : however, it is a 
safe way, when a sheep is blind, to put him by himself ia 
some place where there is no water, as there either is, or 
ought to be, water in every pasture ; for sheep infected 
with this disease may be said to be stone*blind, as they 
will run against any obstacle before them. . I have fre- 
quently applied as a remedy, honey and distilled verdi- 
gris, made up into an ointment, the ingredients being 
well worked together : to apply it, I made use of a fea- 
ther — the fine part, as it cannot be too soft— dipped into 
the ointment, opening the eye-lids with one hand, while 
with the other I draw it through them, leaving the 
mixture behind : this, I have reason to believe, causes 
the sheep to receive his sight sooner than he otherwise 
would. I have sometimes put a little verdigris in a 
goose's quill, and blown it into the eye. My father's re- 
medy was, a fine white powder, called mareshele, to be 
bought at the druggist's, which he blew into the eye, by 
the same means I have mentioned for the verdigris. 

Rot in Sheep. — Necessary Precautions in the Treatment of 
Sheep to prevent this fatal Disease, and the Cause of 
it clearly pointed out. 

Various opinions have been advanced concerning the 
cause of the rot in sheep, which appears to me extraor- 
dinary, as it is evidently occasioned by the flowks prey-, 
ing upon the sheep's liver, and consuming such a quan- 
tity of the blood, or otherwise destroying its circulation, 
by perforating the liver, as to cause the death of the 
animal. This is clearly proved by the whiteness of the 
flesh and skin ; no part, not even the fat, having the 
appearance of blood left in it. The attack is first disco- 
verable by the eye of the sheep, the veins being empty ; 
the blood then becomes reduced to a weak, poor sUte^ 
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what is termed siJej^ and, by the aaimal's holding his 
head down, the watery particlefl descend between the skin 
and flesh below Uie under jaws, forming a matter called the 
€hocker, which has caused the disease to take the naoie 
o(r$$; this seems to me strange, as it is not pus, but a 
kind of water. Some of the faculty have endeavoured 
to prove that it arises from colds ; which is another ex- 
traordinary opinion, as the lights are not affected, nor 
has the animal any kind of cough, or any aversion front 
food, until worn down for want of blood. From- the at* 
tack till the time of the sheep's death is commonly from 
three to six months; but some sheep in most rotten 
flocks live to, what is termed limong shepherds, ' stone 
again,' thrive, and get fat, although flowks are still 
found in the Kver, through which they have formed pas- 
^f^es ; these are skinned over, seeming to have healed 
after the flowks had made their way, and the ^eep do 
not appear to experience any material detriment from 
their presence in the liver. In these passages is found a 
kind of yellow matter, which is probably the excrement 
or ordure, or it may arise from a sort of waste they 
make. It seems very extraordinary, if these reptiles 
live on the sheep's blood, that they do not always continue 
equally to affect the health of the animal, which is found 
not to be the fact. 

It is remarkable, when the affected sheep is killed, 
and the liver taken out, the flowks are evidendy alive, 
though they die almost instantaneously when exposed to 
the m : but, whatever they originate from, they do not 
jeturn to the same. The hots that infest the horse's 
stomach are voided with his excrement, and doubt* 
less turn to flies, from which they are known to be de- 
rived. 

Some persons have contended that this disease pro- 
eeedsijrDm a natural decay of constttutton ^ but diere are 
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Yery strong proofs against that opinion, instanced in 
human bodies, and the loss of constitution in other ani- 
mals, particularly in that arising from the unhealthy si- 
tuations and food of the cows in London, which are not 
all attacked at one lime, nor is there any living reptile 
found in them. Again, as the attack usually takes place 
about the time of shearing, other persons believe it ig 
occasioned bycold they receive from the loss of iheir 
coats; but this cannot be true, as the lambs, which are 
not shorn, are equally affected with the rqt. 

To settle this point, I will endeavour to satisfy the 
reader with what I am myself perfectly convinced, 
namely, that the cause of the sheep's death is the flowks, 
by their preying upon the liver to such a degree as. to 
kill the animal. This seems to me not more difficult to 
believe than that maggots on the outside would destroy 
the sheep if it were not for the shepherd's care. I shall 
bring proof that the sheep take these animalcules in with 
their food ; that the mischief is done in a very little 
time ; that either a very small quantity occasions the in- 
jury, or the spot of ground must abound with them; 
that fat sheep are equally as liable to be affected as 
poor ; (but, speaking generally, deep pastures are not 
Bo likely to produce the disease as short pastures, and 
it is very rarely known to happen oh any but wet, spongy, 
foggy iland, such as cannot properly be drained); that 
there would be ho rotten sheep found even upon the 
most spongy land in the country, if it were properly 
drained ; that all such land as can be drained is to be 
rendered fit for sheep in a general way, and when not 
so, it arises from mere neglect— cither want of money, 
industry, or good management; and that there being 
rotten sheep on inclosed lands is inexcusable. The latter 
remark will not apply to commons, which are a great 
Qniiafnce : for open commons have been the ruin of many 
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an industrious man, and the destruction of many flocks 
of sheep. 

I will first instance how speedily this disorder is com* 
municated, its effects on the sheep, and the prc^ess it 
makes. — It generally prevails the most dnriog wet sear 
sons, and on damp pastures ; though there are some soils 
vhich appear not so moist that will produce it; but lam 
thoroughly convinced that swamps or wet holes may be 
found in such land. The first farm I lived on was at 
Claythorpe, in the county of Lincoln; it was what is 
termed middle-marsh— the soils various, some sand, tome 
gravel, some clay— and much of it of a rich nature for 
breeding or store stock ; almost all seemingly dry land, 
but every pasture had one or two acres of low swamp, 
not liable to be flooded, yet when much rain fell inclined 
to be wet, although pretty well drained by open drains. 
Thejoccupier before me kept but about 260 old sheep on 
the farm, which, the summer eaten land being 130 acres, 
was about two sheep an acre, besides perhaps about 
180 lambs ; in all, about 440 sheep, or little more than 
three an acre. The method pursued at that distant 
period was, to keep few sheep, and more cattle, with 
some horses, to prevent the rot, as draining at that time 
was not so well known, or practiced ; probably on ac- 
count of the expense. On the same farm, when drained 
by open drains, I kept ,^80 old sheep, and £60 ^ambs ; 
the number of acres they pastured upon being 106: 
which was nearly four old sheep, and about two lambs 
and a half, an acre; in all, rather more than six sheep an 
acre, old and young. But the old farmer kept many more 
cattle than I did. Now, I never knew a sheep killed 
from this farm, or even in the parish, without flowks in 
the liver. 

I have drawn out those two different managements to 
shew the reader what were the ideas of the farmers ia old 
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times respecting rotten lands : the rents being lov, they 
could pay them, and afford to lose much grass, without 
being at the expense of draining. And> notwithstanding 
the draining, mowing thistles, and keeping the land in 
soch a state that every sprig of grass might become 
useful-^for in the old, way there were several acres over- 
run with thistles and refuse stuff, as i do not suppose be 
mowed a thistle during the time he occupied the farm — 
in my improved method, paid well for money expen<led, 
yet the old farmer's plan was probably safer, as he kept 
more cattle and horses, though not so profitable a stock 
as sheep ; for if what is called a j^ck rot, or general rot, 
which has been known, had happened, 1 should peri>aps 
have lost my all, while, if his sheep had been rotten, he 
would have only lost a part of his property ; therefore, I 
think it very judicious, on lands subject to rot, to keep 
wore cattle and fewer sheep, letting the grass grow 
fenger on such soils than on sound land. Short pastures 
are on most lands more fattening for sheep, and even 
cattle (and hor$e$ may be seen generally to feed on the shori 
grots); and it seems plain to me> that the reptile, or 
whatever it may be that produces the animalcules, de-^ 
posits its ova or young in places the most unlikely to be 
eaten by the sheep; consequently, when land is hard 
stocked there is much greater danger ; hence it is mtkch 
more general on bare commons than on pasture land. 
However, I lived four J^ars on the farm without suffer* ' 
ing any considerable loss ; but I think I ran some risk. 

There Iiave been many convincing proofs of sheep 
contracting the rot in one night, or even in an hour, and, 
in one or two instances, even in a still less time. The 
following is a well-known fact.— A farteier in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wragby, in the county of Lincoln, took 
twenty shearing wethers to the fair, leaving six behind in 
the pasture where they had been summered. The score 
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sent to^he fiur not betog sokl, were driven back, and 
put tQto the same fidd where the six had heen left. In 
the course of the winter every one of tlie twenty died of 
the rot, but the six that had been left behind all lived 
and did well. There could be no mistake with respect to 
this fact^ as the sheep seut to the fair had a different 
mark from that on the six. 

Another similar instance corroborates the above opi- 
nion»— A sheep belonging to a flock of twenty being 
lamed by a broken leg in getting out of Burgk fair, in 
the same county, the nineteen were suffered to range on 
a common at the end of the town, until a cart could be 
procured to carry the maimed sheep home ; the oinateea 
all died rotten, while the sheep with the lamed h^ con*- 
tinued perfectly free from the disease. 

I will relate another circumstance of the kind, still 
more extraordinary.—A sheep breeder on the downs 
in Dorset, while on my excursion in that county, shewed 
me a small hollow place, about haif an acre in ext»t, 
where was a sort of basin to hold water ; to which the 
shepherd took the flock, about 800, and let them drmk^ 
the whole of the time thej were there being about fifteen 
minutes, and upwards of £00 became rotten in conse- 
quence. 1 could mention several similar instances; but 

these are sufficient to shew how carefol shepherds ought 
to be in suffering sheep to graze on suspicious ground ; 
and that the animalcules must 1;^ at least sometimes^ in 
great abundance on the spots where tbey^are lodged. 

It may be interesting, and necessary, to inforooi the 
reader how 1 became acquainted with the nature of the 
flowks, and their progress. — I had ten ewes, sent by Mr. 
George Culley from Northumberland : a few weeks after 
I received them, he wrote to me that he was fearful they 
had taken the rot ; this caused me to be very circum* 
apect in examining them. I got them up, and looked in 
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their eyesp which give the first oatvrard iaclicatioa ; for 
if the veius be empty, aad scarcely aay blood seeii on 
lifting up the top lid, it is a certaia uga that the sheep 
is afiected ; but I could not discern any defect in the 
eye : nevertheless, I fully thought they were rotten, Mr. 
CuIIey being so good a judge of sheep, and so correct a 
man; but, the number being small,.! thought I would 
carry them through, and try some experiments upon 
them. Being used to shepherding, and knowing that all 
disorders in sheep are the most discernible when they rise 
in a morning, I got up early, and made it a practice to 
shepherd these ewes the first thing. A few days after I 
received th^ letter, I perceived one ewe in particular 
begin to cringe, and bend in her back, as if something 
hurt her ; and these twitchings seemed to increase : I 
therefore determined to kill her, to see if I could dis» 
cover any thing in the liver. Knowing that fstt of a 
sheep's liver, if affected, will dissolve in boiling, I thought 
I would try that ; but when she was killed, and the liver 
taken out, it appeared to he perfectly sound. The liver 
being laid on a bench^ against a large window, I was 
standing at a small distance, when I thought I could 
perceive a slight motion in one part of the liver, under a 
sort of very fine, thin skin, or film ; on touching it, and 
breaking the skin, I found the part I had seen to move, or 
wave, covered a hole, large enough to hold a moderate 
sized walnut, and containing a bloody matter, in which 
I fancied I could perceive motion, as though there were 
some living animalcules, or replies, in it, which proved 
to be the fact; for having got a magnifying glass, I could 
with it plainly see some of them, so as to discern they 
had life : being before very well experienced respecting 
flowks in the livers of sheep, I was thus thoroughly con- 
vinced that the ewes were all rotten. I then resolved to 
kill another in a fortnight, to see what progress the 
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flowks had madk; I did so, when they were p^feclljr 
formed^ their shape being visibk : in about a fortnight 
afterwards I killed a third, and found the flowks had kept 
legvlarly increasing. Remembering to have heard it assert- 
ed by different shepherds that spirits of turpentine would 
cure sheep that had taken the rot, 1 determined to try 
the experiment on the remainiDg seven ; I accordingly 
gave each surviving ewe two tablespoonsful of the spirits : 
during the winter one, died; two more were very badly 
chockered, and extremely weak ; two were only a little 
chockered ; and the other two of them, to all appearance^ 
ailed nothing. AIL the six ewes brought up their lambs 
very well, and were sold for breed 'at two guineas and 
a half each. Having their lambs taken from theoi in 
July,' four of them by the month of October became 
very ftit, and the two that had been weak and chockered 
in: the* winter made themselves saWable mutton; but 
when killed, they all had flowks in the liver, the two 
that were so badly chockered having by far the greater 
number. From this experlqyent, although six out of the 
seven lived, brought up their lambs. Sec I am not in 
the least encouraged to think the turpentine was of any 
service, or the means of preserving the life of the ewes, 
as the flowks were alive at th0 time the ewes were 
killed r had the. flowks been dead, or none found, I 
should have bad . some faith in th.e npiedicine. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is— Can any r^m^dy be devised that will 
kill the flowks^ without injuring the health of the sheep? 
as it is very evident .tba^t the flowks occasion their de- 
struction. 

The. flowks prey so much on the substance of the 
liver, and introduce themselves so deeply into the 
numerous blood*vessels of it, as to change the colour of 
the bloo.d, and reduce almost the whole of it to a thin 
watery serum.; thereby depriving the animal of the prin^ 
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cipal support of life, and destroying that source of 
nourislitnent so absolutely necessary to be distributed 
pure through the whole system. Blood, in its purest 
state, is supposed to contain five parts in 8i:c of water; 
and when those ravenous flowks have fed for a length of 
time on the most solid part, by the sheep holding 
down their heads to feed, as I have before observed, the 
watery serum settles underneath the chaps, and forms 
the chocker. When the flowks have existed some time, 
they form cells in the veins, around which the parts will 
be hard and callous, somewhat like the wind*pipe, and 
the whole of the liver become a concretion of knois and 
lamps* A sheep that is fat is equally as liable to the rot as 
a poor sheep, and at the time of his death he will not 
have lost much of his fat ; but the flesh and fat of a sheep 
so affected will weigh less according to the bulk thati 
those of a sound sheep. 

This disease seems to me incurable ; but prevention 
is easy, and prevention is better than a cure. On this 
subject I speak from experience. The very form on 
which I was born, at Aby Grange, was deemed ' so 
rotten, that* the oldest inhabitants advised my father, 
when he took it, not to keep sheep, but to breed horses 
and cattle. The greatest portion was a poor, sour, 
hungry clay, so tenacious as to bold water in most parts 
like lead; but when drained properly, with open drains, 
I question if there was a sounder farm in the kingdom. I 
acted as shepherd four years ; as we killed our own mutton, 
I ofiiciated as butcher during that time, and also for four 
years after, but do not remember seeing a single flowk in 
any one liver : even during the year when nearly all the 
sheep in the neighbourhood were rotten, my father lost 
but seven out of about four hundred, on that farm. There- 
fore, it appears certain, that were lands properly drained, 
they would seldom produce the rot in sheep; for though 
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water of itself will not occasion the disease, yet on OTer- 
moist lands something is bred that will. On dry heathy 
land this disease is seldom, if ever, known ; nor does it 
ever appear in salt marshes which, on the sea shore, 
abound with wet ; nor in some of the low and swampy 
inclosures taken from the sea, old hollows, or creaks that 
hold water at all flows of wet: From this tliere seems 
reason to infer, that salt may be a means of prevention* 
When-I was in America, I heard the rot in sheep more 
generally spoken of than it is in Biigland, many persons 
complaining that their land was unhealthy, and oc- 
casioned that disease ; I was in consequence induced to 
examine the livers, which I did in various parts of the 
country— at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alex- 
andria, Anapolis, and in the city of Norfolk — but I 
never could discover a single flowk ; from which I am 
persuaded there is no such thing as a rotten sheep ia 
that part of the world. What appears to the Americans 
like the rot, arises from a very diflFerent cause :— during 
Uie summer, their |heep, if not plentifully supplied with 
salt, are so oppressed by the heat, that in drawing their 
breath, they take up much dust from the land — it being, 
in dry weather, all dust, like a turnpike-road; add to 
which, their food being covered with it, much is eaten : 
and in a hot day, they lie snuffing, until their noses are 
almost stopped ; and the mucus and dirt together form a 
substance that looks like pus, which the Americans 
suppose to be the rot. 

I have been led more particularly to mention this 
<nrcumstance, from seeing an author on the subject of 
rotten sheep quote an instance in France, to prove that 
folding sheep is the cause of the rot; while, on the 
contrary, if any good can arise from that practice, it 
may be a preventive. There is a farm in Dorsetshire, 
whicli has been noted /or a continuance of the rot, in 
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almost every year ; bat the present occupier, by a pre- 
tended secret, has for many years preserve a sound 
flock ; though the whole secret appears ptainly to be, 
merely preventing the sheep from grazing on unbealUiy 
spots. This may readily be conceived, since a very 
small portion of land would rot all the sheep on a farm^ 
as proved by the instance recorded a few pages back, of 
two hundred sheep out of eight hundred taking the rot 
in the coiif'se of fifteen minutes. Another consideration 
to which this farmer seems to allude, is, not letting 
sheep- out of the fold ontil the dew is off the ground— aa 
observance of which rule many other shepherds in that 
county appear to think keeps their flocks more healthy ; 
but I much doubt its ever preventing the rot : and no 
criterion can be drawn from the county of Dorset, which 
is particularly dry and healthy for sheep in many parts 
during the seasoa they are subject to the rot ; though 
keeping sheep in the fold till the dew is evaporated 
may be a preventive to the resp, as that disease un« 
quealionably arises from permitting hungry sheep to 
feed plentifuUy on juicy food. The rot is certainly pro- 
duced on wet land, and most frequently where water 
stands in podges, or puddles ; hence some shepherds are 
of opinion that the disease arises from the sheep taking 
in dirt with their food, particularly as it frequently 
happens on land subject to be flooded : but that is no 
certain cause; for when I lived at Doncaster every 
inch of my sheep pastures w€is liable to be flooded, and 
has been so repeatedly during the summer, about the 
time that sheep take the rot, and there were other lands 
. in the same slate stocked with sheep, but I never knew 
a sheep have the disease on that land, although every 
blade of grass would be soiled until a sharp shower of 
rain felL Another strong proof that dirt will not occa* 
aion the rot, is| there never was known an instance of 
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sheep contractiDg the disorder on turnips; for, if dirt 
had that effect^ all the turnip sheep in the kingdom 
would be rotten. And the sheep feeding on taroips, cnt 
rapes, decidedly proves that juicy food merely does oat 
produce the disease ; although it is the opinion of some 
shepherds and authors that it is contracted by eating^ 
cold and wet grass ; — some allude to particular grasses. 
I have known many farmers, in coanties where the 
rot is Vrequent', object to white clover, calling it a rotten 
grass: but this opinion is extremely vague; for as 
-white clover grows in all parts of this kingdom, it would 
render all lands alike. There may be one acre of iand in 
ten thousand that will roc sheep, aad no m4>re, and yet 
sufEcient to affect all the $heep that may graze on the 
ten thousand acres. 

To return to the author above quotec?.— That the prac* 
tice of folding sheep is unhealthy; from their being 
penned up in a close manner, and conseqoently render- 
ing the air foul, there is no doabt; but that would not 
create a-living animal, which is certainly -the cause of 
the rot. In all probability it is some other disease in 
France that occasions the destruction of theif sheep, 
which the remedy made use of, namely, an apparatus to 
purify the air, seems to prove. It is indeed clear, from 
the means adopted as a preventive, that the' disorder 
must be very different from the rot of «heep in England ; 
as it is well known there are many thousands of sheep 
contract the rot that are never folded, and, on the other 
hand, many thousands of folded sheep which are never 
known to have the disease. But circumstances and 
situations alter cases: for instance, if the sheep in 
America were folded until eight o'clock in the morning 
as close together as the sheep are in England, half of 
them would be suffocated : tlierefore the English shep- 
herd can draw no inference from the ipea^ures made 
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use of by foreign shepherds, nor can the foreign 
shepherd from, those adopted by English shepherds. I 
doubt if the scab on sheep ever appear in America, as I 
neyer saw it ; nor do the maggot flies strike the sheep in 
that country, though they be ever so dirty and foul 
behind, notwithstanding those flies are more numerous 
there than in England, and infest butcher's meat^ cheese, 
&c. in the same manner. 

In America, salt is given to the sheep, not with any 
idea of preventing the rot, but to promote their general 
health ; however, as no flowks are found in the livers of 
sheep in that country, and as the salt marshes, though 
ever so wet, never occasion the rot, I would suggest 
whether it might not be worth while, in a dangerous 
season, lo try an experiment with one part of the flock, 
distinguished by a different mark, by giving them salt 
once a week, about two tablespoonsful to each sheep, 
which could be done at an easy expense : should it have 
a good effect, it would be a most valuable discovery; not 
that I entertain much hope of success, for I think of the 
cause of the rot in sheep as I do of all other things, that 
our wise Creator sent those flawlcs with a good intention 
— to oblige the farmer to drain his land; for the draining 
of rotten land has, like all other wet land drained, an- 
other profit attached to it, namely, that of rendering 
plants growing on it much more fattening than those 
which gro\v in water, or even on wet land. 

Sheep never contract the rot during frosty weather, 
or soon after a sharp frost has happened ; nor, indeed, is 
it known to make any attiick on sheep until June ; which 
renders it probable that the eggs, seed, or whatever 
give rise to the animalcules, are left among the grass, 
or produced^ after the hot or summer months set in, 
similar to the maggot-fly, the buUerfl}', moths, See. 
which are stopped in their progress by frosty weather. 
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On clayey soik, that retain wet a considerable time after 
rain fiiJlfy sheep are very apt to rot ; the animalcules, or 
whatever breed the flowfcs, probably bebg generated in 
the little stagnant pools of water, or more likely laid 
ott the grass about such places. I suppose them to be 
swallowed in embryo, and carried by the blood to the 
liter, where they stop, and find nourishment. To 
guard against the rot, it is advisable to let there be 
plenty of good grass in such pastures ; not to keep 
horses in them, but few cattle, and those only of a 
light kind. 

Meagrim$.--Th\s disorder has been supposed to pro- 
ceed from breeding repeatedly from the same sort of 
sheep, or what is called breeding in-and*in; and, not- 
withstanding Mr. Bakewell endeavoured to discourage 
crossing, I am decidedly of opinion that his method of 
breeding has proved itself a bad practice; — which is 
fully treated on in this work. When a sheep is attacked 
by this disease, the first symptoms are, cocking his 
tail like a well-nicked horse, and running a sort of 
canter, Kke a lady's pad ; and if yon clap your hand 
upon his back, he will immediately sink down, which 
seems to indicate that the disorder is seated in the back. 
After sheep have been once infected, it is dangerous to 
persist in breeding from such stock, as great losses have 
been sustain^ by so doing. I would, therefore, advise 
the breeder, as soon as he perceives the distemper gain 
ground, by all means to change the breed, as no cure has 
ever, to my knowledge, been hitherto discovered. I 
have known a single sheep in a flock affected, and no 
more ; but it has oftener happened that several have been 
disorded at the same time. 

Rickets. — This disease is s<rlike the former that I could 
scarcely disiinguish the difference ; it is also similiar to 
the meagriais in being incurable, and is apt to go through 
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the iiock ; dietefore a ehange is the only safe remedy.— 
Both the two preceding disorders are hereditary. 

B^ben. — In this disorder, which differs much from 
the above, the sheep will place himself near a post, tre^ 
or any thing proper for the purpose, and continue 
rubbing almost incessantly until he is totally exhausted : 
he loses all his wool, or at least spoils it ; and his desire 
for rubbing is so great, that he neglects pasturing with 
the flock, being seldom seen eating, though a long time 
elapses before his death: the knife, therefore, in this 
disorder, as well as the above, is the best cure. But 
this has not been so destructive as the two foregoing 
disorders ; and as it must be a sort of scurvy, I should 
try physic, such as salt and chamberlie, as the cause 
must originate in the stomach. 

Black-leg. — The first symptom of this disorder is a 
lameness in a hind leg, appearing as if broken; the 
attack is made on or near the stifBe joint : it is a mor- 
tification, which increases so rapidly, that the sheep 
seldom survives twenty-four hours. No cure has yet 
been discovered; and the knife seems to be the only 
remedy. 

I once knew eight sheep out of thirty affected in 
this way. Thinking it might be occasioned by the 
bite of some venomous reptile, I have without effect 
applied sallad oil, as that will cure the bite of a snake, 
or almost any othev noxious animal. I have also tried 
fomentation, supposing it might arise from a bruise; 
but I am now thoroughly convinced I was mistaken, by 
an ef^eriment tried in Ireland upon some calves. 
However, as sheep in different disorders have received 
benefit from a change of pasture, I would recommend a 
trial of that proceeding ; giving each sheep, at the same 
time, a dose of physic^ as the disease certainly proceeds 
from foulness in the blood, which arises from a bad 
babii of body. • 
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Catde are also subject to a simiktr coooplaiot; and, 
as prevefltioDi with regard to them, seems easy, I 
would refer to the section on " Disorderz in (xUiU,'* 
page 241. 

Alaukes, in sheep. — To destroy these vermiD, take two 
ounces of sublimated mercury, pounded very fine, one 
pint of spirits of turpentine, and a gallon of spring 
water: mix the whole together, and shake it up every 
time of using. It is a good way to wash the wool with 
clean water, after the maukes are taken out : and if 
they have penetrated the skin, rub on a little tar mixed 
with grease, to prevent the mercury from doing injury. 
After the wool is washed, apply some more of the liquid, 
or the flies will strike the part again. 

Galling, or F/y-beating. — The part aflfected should be 
covered with a piece of linen cloth : if on the head, a 
cap is the best ; on any other part, it is sometimes pro- 
per to fasten the cloth by applying melted pitch ; but, 
where there is wool sufficient, it is better to sew the 
cloth to the wool, as the pitch is apt to heat the part, 
and to break off: in all cases, hopple the sheep's hind 
legs, or he will be sure to scratch the part with his feet. 
For this purpose, the tops of wooUen stockings are the 
best suited: having two strips of stocking, about an 
inch and a half wide, hank them together, give them a 
twist, and put them on the legs, then tie a piece of string 
round to prevent their slipping. This will not hinder 
the animal thriving. 

Worms in sheep's head$. — A large disagreeable looking 
worm is often found in the heads of sheep, and 'Some- 
times in the horn of a horned sheep; rare instances 
have occurred of eight or nine of these reptiles being 
discovered in a single head : when taken out, they will 
crawl quickly along the ground. This worm is supposed 
to enter at the nose, as it has been found in the nostrils ; 
but, what is very extraordinary, the health of the sheep 
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does not appear to be aflfected by it. It is frequently 
met with by the dealers in sheeps' heads and plucks ; and 
therefore, if not peculiar to fat sheep, they are certainly, 
at least, equally liable to be infested with it. No preven- 
tion or means of destroying it is known* 

Yeaning. — The proper Method of treating Ewes at that 
time^ and taking the Lambs from them in cases when they 
come wrong. — i have suffered greatly by loss of ewes at the 
time of yeaning; whiyh has been frequently occasioned 
by making use of rams with large heads, when the 
fashion for very large sheep prevailed in the couuiy of Lin- 
coln* Since the new Leicester have become so general, ewes 
have yeaned with much less difficulty, indeed the lambs 
are often not larger than a half-grown kitten : but there 
is no necessity for that extreme ; for if the ram have a 
long thin face, and his ears stand .near together, so that 
the crown be small and narrow, as it is generally that 
part which stops, the ewes will yean with ease, even with 
-> the offspring of a large-carcased ram. Another thing 
in which I have much erred was, in being unacquainted 
with the opinion of breeders, that ewes which are fat, or 
in high condition, do not yean with such ease as poor 
ewes : which I have since found to be right. After ewes 
had been at turnips, I have taken them to some poor 
keep, as grass of a dry nature, which, changing tlie state 
of their body, rendered their dung hard, and that occa- 
sioned an alteration in the blood ; many ewes in con- 
sequence have fallen ill, and for want of help have died 
in yeaning. I did not then know the cause; it was 
called had luck : but since that time I have well con- 
sidered the matter— many misfortunes of the kind hap- 
pening in the London cow r houses, in. calving, the 
circumstance being precisely the same— and I am per- 
suaded, that were .ewes which at the time of yeaniog 
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come hardly bj their lambs, and lose blood, or rather a 
sort of red water, to have about two tablesppoiisFuI o^ 
$a1t and half a pint of chamberlie given th^m once or 
twice a week, as the weather miglit happen to be (for iu 
very dry weather they would probably require three 
spoonsful of salt, which the state of their dung woald 
shew), many both ewes and Iambs would be saved, 
and have better heahh afterwards. It is a commoa 
observation with a friend of mine, a cow-keeper, that 
if bis cows' dung be stiff and hard, there is sure to be 
an outcry among the dealers of a want of milk. There- 
fore keeping the dung in a proper state leads to many 
beneficial results, and is well worth the breeder'4 
attention. 

At the crisis when the ewes are ready to yean their 
lambs, great caution is necessary to be used by nbep- 
herds, not to be over-forward in giving assistance, but 
rather to leave Nature to herself: as much danger may 
arise from impatience, or hastiness of temper. During 
the time I was my father's shepherd, I have known au 
ewe be twenty-four hours in a restless stale, seemingly 
in the act of yeaning by very slow pains ; she has never- 
theless lambed wiiliout help at last, has brought forth 
ber Ijimb alive, and done well. But there is great dif* 
ference in ewes at this time; some having their paios 
much quicker than others; for there are some ewes will 
pain a little, and then eat a little. If an ewe pain very 
hard, and she force her water-bleb out quickly, and 
seem almost exhausted, it is necessary tiie shepherd 
should examine the stale of the lamb, by feeling whether 
it comes right: t>i)Oukl it present with ihe feet, an^' the 
head turned buck, it is impossible she can yean it, 
while she is injuring herself mn\ endangering tlie loss 
of the lamb. In that case, the best method is, id turn 
the lamb and take it awi^y backwards; for whea ihf 
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bead is bent bacl^ it is exlretnely difficult to get it 
through the bones, as there is no taking hoM of it, and 
by drawing the fore feet the head is almost sure to give 
back. 1 have sometimes, when the ewe seemed to be 
wide, and her pains regular and strong, put the feet 
back, and having righted the head, the ewe has brought 
forth the lamb in that regular form without any further 
assistance. It sometimes happens that one foot only, 
with the head, presents through the bones; in which 
case I always venture to take the lamb by that foot and 
the head, and it will generally draw away without 
danger. When it hjippens that the lamb comes back- 
wards, shewing the tail and no feet, a man should hold 
the ewe by her hind legs with her belly upwards ; this is 
necessary at all times when the ewe wants assistance, as 
it not only gives room for the man's hand, but prevents 
her pains from forcing tlie lamb upon the streight or 
narrow part; and the man may thus with more ease put 
the lamb in any position he judges proper. In this last 
case the lamb will almost always right itself; for by hold- 
ing the ewe with her heels elevated, the lamb falls for* 
wards, and its legs naturally stretch out. Instances 
sometimes occur, when an ewe has two lambs in her, 
that the feet of one lamb present with the head of the 
other; in which case strange work has been made by 
supposing all to be one lamb, the shepherd having pulled 
oflF the shoulders of the lamb, and distressed tlie ewe in 
a shocking manner: indeed I have known the ewe killed 
before the mistake was discovered. But this circum- 
stance may readily be perceived by pulling the legs, 
when the shepherd will find a strong resistance; if he 
then get a man to hold the ewe with her head to the 
ground and her hinder parts elevated, the lambs will im- 
mediately separate, and the lamb whose feet presented 
will slip back. In all cases where lambs come wrongi 
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and require putting in a position to be delivered, I have 
found it best to take them away backwards, as there are 
then but the two hind feet to direct ; for when an attempt 
has been made to draw the lamb through the bones by 
the head and fore feet, the head has been apt to turn 
back : and there is no difficulty in drawing the iamb 
away backwards^ as it is smaller behind than before. 
There is one thing necessary to be observed : — when a 
lamb presents the fore feet and the head, as it ought to 
do, it is proper to draw towards the udder all the time ; 
but when a lamb is delivered backwards, it should be 
drawn in a diVect line with the. ewe's body, or the 
chance is ten to one it kills the lamb, and particularly 
when it comes to the breast. Whenever lambs pre- 
sent wrong, assistance must be given : but many cases 
have happened in which impatience in the shepherd, 
though often with the very best ihtention, has been the 
cause of a lamb's coming improperly; for instance, by 
attempting to draw the feet before the nose of the laiob 
is through the bones, the head will commonly fall back, 
and occasion the difficulty above described. However, 
Nature, if left to herself, will in general safely effect her 
purpose, perhaps ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 

If an ewe receive injury in lambing, spirits of tur- 
pentine applierf to the 'part (I have tried treacle, lint- 
seed oil, and several other things) will be found the 
best, with good nursing, and beer caudles made with 
treacle and oatmeal. I have lately had much success 
hy boiling a red herring in water until all dissolved, 
and giving it to either cows or ewes after their deUvery. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



rriiitcd b;- T, Davison, Loiubanl-streef, WhitclViars, London. 
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